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PREFACE. 


It  is  well  known;  that  the  former  edition  of  President  Ap- 
pleton's  Theological  Works  embraced  a  part  only  of  his  course  of 
Liectures,  and  a  few  Sermons ;  and  that  it  suffered  materially  from 
want  of  a  responsible  person  to  superintend  the  publication. 
At  the  suggestion  of  several,  whose  opinions  deserve  great  con- 
sideration, an  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  bring  before  the 
public  in  a  uniform  edition,  all  his  more  important  efforts,  and 
to  remedy  defects  which  have  been  a  source  of  regret  and  mor- 
tification to  his  friends. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Appleton  have  placed  him  in 
the  highest  rank  of  the  theological  and  ethical  writers  of  our 
country.  It  is  believed  that  the  productions  of  liis  pen,  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public,  wiU  not  di- 
minish his  reputation.  The  Sermons  in  the  former  edition  are 
retained  m  the  present ;  some  that  were  occasional  in  their  char- 
acter and  were  published  during  his  life,  were  thought  worthy 
of  being  preserved  among  his  permanent  works ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  a  few  were  Sabbath  discourses,  which,  being  com- 
posed for  the  people  of  his  charge,  may  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  his  ordinary  style  of  preaching  when  m  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry.  The  Addresses,  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
fined in  their  circulation,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  friends  of  the 
college,  were  uniformly  deeply  interesting  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery  ;  they  were  in  general  composed  with  much  care ;  and 
whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  their  topics  or  the  able 
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IV  PREFACE. 

manner  in  which  they  are  discussed,  they  are  too  valuable  not 
to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  his  name. 

No  preparation  of  his  writings  for  the  press  was  made  by  the 
author ;  and  although  the  individual,  who  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  present  edition,  has  corrected  the  numerous 
errors  of  the  former  by  a  carefiil  comparison  with  the  manu* 
script  copy  left  by  the  author,  yet  the  work  must  claim  the  in- 
dulgence due  to  a  posthumous  publication.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  that  the  editor,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of 
publication,  has  not  been  able  to  superintend  the  press.  For 
want  of  such  superintendence,  some  things  of  trivial  importance, 
especially  among  the  references,  the  verification  of  which  has 
caused  much  embarrassment,  have  been  suffered  to  pass,  which, 
on  a  revision  of  the  sheets,  it  is  perceived,  would  better  have 
been  altered.  The  work,  however,  is  now  submitted  to  the 
public  in  a  form  more  worthy  of  the  author's  memory,  with  the 
confident  expectation  that  it  will  be  regarded,  not  only  as  the 
result  of  the  persevering  investigations  and  patient  thought  of 
a  clear,  discriminating  and  powerful  mind,  always  influenced  by 
an  ardent  love  of  truth,  but  also  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  literature. 

It  was  thought  important,  that  a  more  extended  memoir  of 
President  Appleton's  life  and  character,  than  has  yet  appeared, 
should  accompany  this  new  edition  of  his  works.  It  seemed 
due  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  true  learning,  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  himself  who  shared  so  largely  in  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  community,  and  whose  memory  is  still  fi^sh 
in  many  hearts,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  render  a 
more  full  tribute,  than  has  yet  been  done,  to  his  rare  excellence. 

In  respect  to  his  early  history,  little  has  been  found  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  already  before  the  public  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  former  edition.  The  writer  of  the  present  has 
not  scrupled  to  appropriate  the  statements,  and  even  the  lan- 
guage of  that  memoir,  whenever  it  was  to  his  purpose.     He 
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would  express  similar  obligations  to  the  Sketch  of  the  Charac- 
ter of  President  Appleton,  which  accompanied  the  former  edi- 
tion of  his  Addresses.  Whatever  is  added  has  been  gleaned 
finom  the  family  and  the  personal  friends  of  the  President, 
and  fix>m  his  private  papers,  to  which  the  writer  has  had 
free  access.  It  is  not  known,  that  any  source  of  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  overlooked.  The  writer  must,  however, 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  havmg  known  the  President  only  as  a 
pupil  and  a  very  youthful  one,  he  would  have  been  gratified^ 
could  some  one  have  been  found  to  discharge  this  duty,  who, 
from  personal  intimacy,  could  have  portrayed  with  a  more  free 
pencil,  the  intellectual  and  moral  physiognomy  of  the  eminent 
subject  of  the  memoir.  '  He  has  been  sustained,  however,  by 
a  consciousness,  that  no  one  could  have  entered  upon  the  labor 
with  deeper  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  consideration,  that  he 
might  assert  the  same  claim  for  indulgence,  which  was  advanced 
with  so  much  delicacy  by  an  ancient  classic :  Hie  enim  liber 
honori  soceri  met  destinatus,  professione  pietatis,  aut  laudatus 

erit  aut  excusatus. 

ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD. 

Bowdoin  College,  Dec.  1836. 


*^*  The  engraved  portrait  of  Pres.  Appleton  was  procured  after 
the  Memoir  had  passed  the  press.  It  was  taken  from  the  former 
engraving,  some  alterations  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
which,  it  is  thought,  have  improved  the  likeness. 
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MEMOIR. 


Jesse  Appleton  was  born  Nov.  17, 1772  at  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.  The  genealogy  of  his  father's  family  has  been  traced 
to  John  Appleton,  Esq.  of  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  England, 
who  died  in  1436.  Samuel,  a  descendant  from  John,  of  the 
eighth  generation,  came  to  America  in  1635.  The  fourth  in 
the  line  of  descent  from  Samuel  was  Francis,  the  father  of  the 
President.  He  was  esteemed  a  truly  exceDent  man,  pious 
from  early  childhood,  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  a  remarkably 
calm,  sober  disposition.  He  died  Jan.  1816,  aged  83.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  the  President,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind 
and  devoted  piety.  A  brother  of  Francis  was  a  clergyman  of 
some  distinction  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Francis  Appleton 
was  a  farmer  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  that  class  of  our 
community.  So  contracted  indeed  were  his  means,  that  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  designed  to  a  mechanic's  trade ;  but 
as  he  manifested  decided  predilection  for  books  while  yet  a 
boy,  by  the  kind  intervention  of  a  brother,  who  promised  to  aid 
him  in  procuring  a  liberal  education,  his  father  was  induc- 
ed to  send  him  to  college.  After  having  gone  through  the  pre- 
paratory course  of  study  at  the  academy  in  his  native  town,  he 
entered  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1788  at  the  age  of  16. 

At  the  district  school  and  academy,  young  Appleton  gave 
evidence  of  vigorous  intellect ;  and  his  amiable  disposition  com- 
bined with  a  native  delicacy  of  feeling,  conciliated  the  high  re- 
gard both  of  his  instructors  and  companions.     Says  one,*  who 
■  ■■ ■■  .  -  I    _ 

*  Prof.  Adams  of  DartOMUth  Cottsge. 
Vot.  I.  2 
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was  an  iotimate  friend  from  his  eariy  chndbood,  *^  I  haye  rarely, 
if  ever,  known  a  youth  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved* 
His  agreeable  manners  and  correct  deportment  were  sure  to 
gain  the  favor  of  old  and  young  wherever  he  was  known." 

In  college,  as  the  writer  is  informed  by  the  gentleman  just 
referred  to,  he  sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  Defi- 
cient in  no  department  of  the  collegiate  course,  his  preference 
was  for  those  studies  which  address  the  taste.  As  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  writer,  he  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  no  one  in 
his  class.  It  appears,  that  at  this  early  period  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  those  mental  habits,  especially  of  that  scrupulous  re* 
gard  to  method  in  study,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  through 
life.  He  passed  moreover  through  the  temptations  of  a  college 
life  without  censure  or  reproach,  always  exhibiting  that  delicate 
sense  of  propriety  and  keen  moral  perception,  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  liis  mature  years. 

After  he  left  college,  he  was  employed  for  nearly  two  years, 
as  an  instructor  of  youth  at  Dover  and  Amherst,  N.  H.  In  this 
occupation  he  was  highly  successful.  He  indulged  much,  at 
this  period,  his  love  of  social  enjoyments.  His  discriminating 
mind  and  general  loveliness  of  character,  his  humor  pure  and 
delicate,  and  alwa)rs  at  command,  his  social  qualities  and  engag- 
ing manners,  made  him  an  ornament  of  the  social  circle. 

He  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction 
of  the  venerable  and  eminent  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  His  papers  of  this  period,  comprising  dissertations  on 
various  topics  in  theology,  afford  evidence  that  he  was  a  dili- 
gent and  successful  student.  They  exhibit  the  mental  traits  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  careful  thought,  a  dispo- 
sition to  form  well  defined  views,  and  logical  precision.  Few 
pupils  in  theology  have  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  an 
instructor  to  so  high  a  degree  as  did  Mr.  Appleton ;  and  few,  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  returned  that  interest  with  such  unmin- 
gled  respect  and  love.  The  Doctor  did  not  conceal  the  high 
hopes  he  cherished  of  the  future  usefulness  and  eminence  of  his 
pupil ;   and  Mr.  Appleton,  on  his  parti  until  the  death  of  his 
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▼enerated  preceptor,  maintained  an  uninterrupted  ccnrrespond- 
ence  with  him,  consulting  him  freely  on  the  many  perplexing 
subjects  relating  both  to  doctrine  and  the  pastoral  relation, 
which  present  themselves  m  the  studies  and  labors  of  an  active 
minister. 

Mr.  Appleion  began  to  preach  in  the  summer  of  1795,  and 
such  was  the  opinion  then  entertained  of  his  talents  and  piety, 
that  some  clergymen  in  Massachusetts,  who  did  not  consider 
faim  as  according  fully  in  sentiment  with  themselves,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  certain  vacant  parishes,  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement.  During  the  two  years  that  he  was  a  candidate,  he 
preached  in  several  towns  both  in  Massachusetts  and  J^Iew 
Hampshire;  but  most  in  Leicester,  Mass.  and  Hampton, 
N.  H. ;  from  each  of  which  places  he  received  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  settle  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  In  deciding  the 
question  which  was  thus  submitted  to  him,  he  manifested  a  re* 
gard  for  the  will  of  Providence,  which  was  characteristic  of  him 
through  life.  The  situation  at  Leicester,  on  many  accounts, 
presented  more  attractions  ;  but  discovering,  as  he'thought,  in- 
dications that  Providence  had  directed  his  steps  to  Hampton, 
he  Without  hesitation  decided  in  favor  of  that  place,  and  was 
ordained  in  February,  1797. 

Introduced  into  a  new  and  important  station,  he  entered  up- 
on the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  became  at  once  a  close,  uniform  and  systematic 
student.  He  had  indeed  already  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
admirable  habits  of  study  which  he  preserved  through  life.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  time  he  was  strictly  methodical ;  and 
nothing  but  unavoidable  avocatbns  was  allowed  to  intrude  upon 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed.  **  There  was  an  order,  a  regu« 
larity  in  his  various  pursuits,  that  beautifully  corresponded  with 
the  structure  of  his  mind  and  the  symmetry  of  his  character." 
Theology  was,  no  less  from  inclination  than  a  sense  of  duty, 
the  principal  object  of  pursuit ;  and  he  left  abundant  evidence, 
not  only  in  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  while  in  the  min- 
istry, but  in  his  discourses,  his  communications  to  the  religious 
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periodicals  of  the  time  and  his  private  papers,  that,  unwilling  to 
confine  himself  within  the  common  range  of  the  profession^  he 
from  the  first  sought  to  explore  the  whole  field  of  theological 
learning,  not  from  motives  of  ambition,  but  rather  from  an  ar^ 
dent  love  of  truth  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  accountability  for  the 
use  he  made  of  the  powers  which  had  been  given  him,  and  of 
his  means  of  improvement  and  usefulness.  By  the  time  be 
left  Hamptcm  he  was  a  theobgian  accomplished  heyood  his  years. 

It  is  no*  disparagement  of  Mr.  Appleton  to  say,  that  when  he 
entered  upon  the  ministry,  on  some  topics  of  theology  he  bad 
not  formed  settled  opinions  ;  nor  did  he  profess  to  have  done  it- 
Wedded  to  no  system,  calliog  no  man  master,  he  kept  his  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  then,  as  indeed  through  life,  was  en* 
gaged  in  the  earnest,  unceasing  pursuit  of  truth.  He  was  al- 
ways diatioguiflhed  for  independence  of  mind.  Although  he 
treated  with  great  deference  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  de- 
serving of  respect,  he  never  resigned  his  right  of  judging  for 
himself.  It  has  been  remarked  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  that  **  for  authorities  without  proofs  be  had  but  tittle  rev- 
erence ;**  and  by  another  of  his  personal  friends,  "that  he 
thought  for  himself,  and  sought  after  truth  with  the  most  care- 
ful, laborious  research ;  always  accompanied,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  with  ferveni  prayer  (or  divine  illumination." 

The  leading  characteristics  of  his  preaching,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  subjects  which  be  most  frequently  brought  before  bis 
people,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  from  a  dis- 
course delivered  February  23,  1807,  the  day  which  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  bis  ministry.  "  In  reviewing  the  ten  years  of 
my  ministry,  if  any  cause  of  self^coogratulation  is  presented, 
there  are  abundant  causes  of  self-reproach.  I  have,  indeed, 
from  the  beginning,  preached  what  I  believed  to  be  the  leading 
trutlis  of  the  Bible ;  and  if  I  have,  of  late  years,  insisted  more 
than  formerly,  on  some  of  its  peculiar  doctrines,  it  is  because  the 
importance  of  those  doctrines  has  risen  in  my  apprehension.  I 
have  prcttched,  that  moral  depravity  is  universally  prevalent  in 
our  world ;  of  which  depravity  man  md  not  God  is  xh$  efficient 
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cause  ;•*-?- that  in  coosequence  of  human  rebelliooy  God  would 
have  been  just  in  consigning  the  whole  human  race  to  ever- 
lasting destruction ;  but  he  has,  through  the  infinite  benignity 
of  his  nature,  sent  his  own  blessed  son  to  make  atonement  for 
aiuj  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  offer,  on  the  most 
reasonaUe  terms,  pardon  and  life  eternal  to  the  apostfite  sons 
of  Adam  ;^-4)ut  that  so  deep  rooted  are  human  perverseness  and 
love  of  evil,  no  one  of  our  race  would  turn  from  sin  to  God, 
and  be  transferred  from  a  state  of  death  and  ruin  to  a  condition 
of  grace  and  safety,  witliout  the  powerful  operation  of  grace  on 
the  heart  :-^that  regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart  and  charac- 
ter is  absolutely  necessary  to  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
God ; — that  although  the  unrenewed  sinner  does  nothing  which 
lays  God  under  the  smallest  obligations  to  show  him  mercy, 
there  is  still  a  greater  probability  that  regenerating  grace  will  b^ 
conferred  on  such  as  make  a  serious  use  of  prescribed  meuis^ 
than  on  such,  as  boldly  insult  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  de- 
spise the  appointment  of  God ; — that  the  divine  life  in  the  heart 
of  every  believer  is  maintained  by  the  same  divine  power,  by 
which  it  was  implanted ; — that  no  habitual  transgressor  can 
have  any  just  g^und  to  believe  himself  a  child  of  Grod  ;— that 
the  day  is  coming,  when  every  man  will  be  treated  according 
as  his  works  have  been,  but  that  works,  in  order  to  their  being 
rewardable  at  the  great  day,  must  proceed  from  right  disposition, 
love  to  God  and  submission  to  bis  will," 

Some  of  the  more  abstruse  and  perplexing  topics  of  our  faith 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  discussed  in  his  sermoqsi*  This  is 
in  part,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed  to  his  habitual  caution  in  the 
expression  of  opinions,  which  were  not  the  result  of  long,  pa- 
tient and  profound  reflection  and  investigation.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  tbe  his^ry  of  religbn  shows  us,  thai  th(s 
pban^ng  aspects  of  the  religious  world,  have  led  at  different 
periods  to  corresponding  difibrences  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  pulpit  discussion ;  so  that  some  subjects  which  now 
aptate  the  public  miud,  thii^  years  since  were  not  called  iq  qfm- 
tioQ,  or  were  ik^  deemed  essential  to  Christian  edification,    T\^ 
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views,  however,  which  Dr.  Appleton  at  length  eDtertaioed  on 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  learned 
from  his  works  now  presented  to  the  public. 

As  a  preacher,  though  highly  attractive,  he  was  entirely  free 
&om  all  display  of  learning  or  study  of  efiect.  His  manner,  as 
a  public  speaker,  will  more  properly  occur  to  our  notice  here- 
after. It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  it  was  chaste,  digni- 
fied, earnest,  and  in  a  high  degree  impressive*  Most  of  his 
sermons  were  written  while  he  was  at  Hampton.  Though  de- 
signed for  the  people  of  a  secluded  parish,  they  were  prepared 
and  composed  with  uncommon  care  and  accuracy.  He  made 
it  a  rule  to  write  but  one  sermon  a  week.  Monday  being  de- 
voted to  pastoral  visits  he  was  accustomed  to  begin  his  sermon 
on  Tuesday  and  end  it  on  Friday.  While  hb  discourses  were 
characterized  by  that  simplicity  which  adapted  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  his  people,  they  were  also  distinguish- 
ed by  richness  of  sentiment,  by  strength  and  purity  of  style. 
Whenever  he  preached,  his  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  welcomed 
equally  by  the  humble  Christian  and  by  men  of  intellect  and 
cultivated  taste. 

Nor  was  his  care  ra  preparing  himself  for  his  public  duties 
confined  to  the  composition  of  bis  sermons.  He  meditated  his 
prayers.  Upon  this  department  of  ministerial  duty  he  bestowed 
great  attention,  and  appears  to  have  diligently  stored  his  mind 
with  a  great  variety  of  materials  adapted  to  all  the  occasions  of 
pastoral  duty.  Those,  who  heard  him  conduct  this  part  of  re- 
ligious service,  were  impressed  with  the  profound  reverence, 
the  elevation,  fervor  and  copiousness,  which  characterized  his 
devotional  exercises. 

Besides  the  composition  of  his  sermons  he  also  contributed 
to  some  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  time.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  periodical  work  entitled  the  Piscat- 
aqua  Evangelical  Magazine,  which  was  conducted  by  a  number 
of  clergymen  associated  for  the  purpose.  He  was  also  an  able 
contributor  to  the  Panoplist,  chiefly  on  points  of  doctrine.  His 
communications  are  marked  by  the  utmost  fairness,  by  a  sincere 
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denre  to  aaceitam  truth,  and  by  acumen,  sound  logic  and  skill 
in  argument,  in  which  he  was  not  surpassed  bj  any  other  con* 
tributor  of  his  standing.  His  favorite  signatures  were  Leighton 
and  Owen. 

His  studies,  however,  were  not  exclusively  professionals 
He  gratified  his  taste  for  literature.  History  and  polite  learn- 
ing received  a  due  share  of  his  attention.  Classical  studies  he 
never  sufiered  himself  to  neglect.  Even  under  the  pressure  of 
parochial  cares  be  always  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
ancient  languages.  The  estimation  in  which  he  held  this  de* 
partment  of  learning,  as  a  source  of  mental  discipline,  and  of 
correct  taste,  and  especially  in  their  connexion  with  the  just  in- 
terpretation  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  was  always  apparent. 

His  kve  of  learning  and  his  habits  of  close  and  systematic 
application  never  intruded  on  the  claims  of  parochial  duty.  In 
no  particular  are  a  religious  society  apt  to  be  more  unreasona- 
ble, than  in  their  expectations  of  personal  visits  from  their  min- 
ister. It  is  believed,  that  Mr.  Appleton  was  never  chaiged 
with  neglect  in  this  respect.  He  visited  his  parishioners  often, 
and  as  a  minister.  Frequendy  when  visiting  them,  or  when 
receiving  visits  from  them,  he  spent  a  portipn  of  the  time  in 
reading  some  such  work  as  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
which  was  thus  made  the  basis  of  instructive  conversation  on 
some  topic  of  experimental  religion. 

A  private  manuscript,  entitled  Sabbath  Evening  Resolutions, 
contains  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  in  respect  to  ministerial  duty, 
and  shows  with  what  weight  his  responsibilities,  as  a  miliister 
of  the  gospel,  rested  upon  him.  This  journal  was  commenced 
in  1799.  The  last  entry  bears  date,  Jan.  3,  1819.  Frequent 
use  will  be  made  of  this  record  of  his  heart,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  bear  most  delightful  testimony  to  his  character  for  circum- 
spection, conscientiousness,  and  pure  and  elevated  religious 
sentiment.    The  foUowing  extracts  will  be  read  with  interest. 

''Sabbathf  May  12, 1799.  — J.  Resolved  never  to  distrust 
the  goodness  of  God,  nor  have  my  spirits  depressed  by  any 
thing  unfavorable  m  worldly  circomstances. 
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8.  Ite^lved  to  prMoh  my  sentiments,  prtf  earnestly,  eon^ 
duct  prudently,  be  active  in  disobarging  ministerial  duties,  and 
then  let  come  of  it  what  will. 

As  to  the  duties  of  this  week,  —  1 .  Seek  opportunities  of  in* 
troducing  religion  in  my  occasional  visits. 

3.  Seek  opportunities  of  conversing  with  them  that  pray  not 
in  their  families^'' 

Particular  individuals  are  then  specified  with  whom  he  de* 
signed  to  converse  during  the  week  on  the  duties  and  claims  of 
religion.  He  not  unfrequently,  in  this  way,  considered  on  the 
evening  of  the  sabbath,  what  there  was  In  the  situation  of  his 
flock  requiring  his  pastoral  care  during  the  ensuing  week.  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  peculiar  delicacy  of  character  and  his 
tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  never  prevented  him 
from  administering  warning  and  reproof  when  duty  required*-^ 
Again, 

**  SiAbnthy  May  36.  —  Resolved  to  be  peculiariy  watchful 
against  hasty,  imprudent,  or  unreasonable  expressions.'* 

^*  Sabbath  eveningj  June  9.  — Being  about  to  commence  a 
journey,  I  resolve,  by  the  aids  of  (rod's  grace, 

1.  To  employ  many  of  my  thoughts  on  profitable  subjects 
by  the  way. 

3.  To  guard  against  all  unbecoming  levity  in  company  of 
my  friends,  among  whom  there  is  peculiar  temptation  to  relax 
too  far.  To  behave  like  a  gentleman,  but  especially  like  a 
Christian  minister. 

3.  To  give  conversauon  a  serious  turn,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  propriety." 

His  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  his  self-denying  temper, 
and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  people  of 
his  charge,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages. 

<'  JtMtuiry  1,  1804.  —  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  religion  is, 
somewhat  more  than  usually,  a  subject  of  serious  consideration 
among  certain  of  my  people.  I  thankfully  acknowledge  God's 
hand  in  this  ;  and  to  the  same  hand  I  look  to  render  any  serious 
impressions  lasting,  and  to  induce  a  saving  issue.    I  pray  that 
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ho  would  afford  me  more  light,  knowledge  and  judgment  in  re« 
ligtous  things ;  that  he  woi^ld  give  to  me  clearer  views  of  relig- 
ion and  of  mj  own  state,  that  I  may  better  divide  the  word  of 
God,  and  give  to  everjr  one  bis  portion  in  ^ason ;  that  he 
would  enable  me  to  preach  bis  word  so  clearly  and  fordUj, 
that  none  shall  have  any  just  excuse  ibr  leaving  my  ministry ; 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  conP^  on  me,  ignorant,  feeble,  un- 
skilful and  sinful  as  1  am,  the  unspeakable  honor  of  bring  in- 
strumental in  the  salvatbn  of  souls ;  that  he  would  dispose  and 
enable  me  to  rejoice,  if  the  honor  and  influence  of  the  gospd  is 
promoted,  however  I  myself  should  be  neglected  or  depressed. 
As  to  my  own  spiritual  concerns,"  he  adds,  ^*  I  am  a  poor  mis- 
erable «nner,  lying  at  God's  mercy ;  in  the  disposal  of  whom, 
I  know  he  will  do  well." 

January  5, 1806  -—  He  thus  writes :  ^'  Through  the  wonder- 
fiil  and  tender  mercy  of  God,  I  am  brou^t  to  see  the  coi»* 
mencement  of  another  year.  —  My  people  are  in  peace,  and  ao 
far  as  I  can  judge,  remain  friendly  to  me.  But  oh,  that  I  could 
see  some  fruit  of  my  minisUy  !  Oh,  that  a  blessing  evidendjr 
attended  it !  I  hope  I  sincerely  desire  a  revival  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  Is  it,  O  my  God,  too  great  an  honor  to  put 
on  a  creature  so  ignorant,  poor,  and  sinful  as  I  am,  to  empkqr 
him  as  an  instrument  in  such  a  work  ?  Blessed  God,  thou 
canst  work  by  feeble  means,  by  instruments  in  themselves  the 
most  worthies.  Such  am  I.  Magnify  tbme  own  power  in  my 
weakness.  As  to  my  own  spiritual  state,  I  am  less  thM  die 
least  of  all  saints,  if  I  am  indeed  of  that  chairacter." 

Precious  is  the  testimony,  which  we  are  thus  enaUed  to  draw 
from  the  sacred  record  of  bis  secret  aspirations  and  his  unre- 
vealed  purposes,  to  his  unceasing  fidelity  to  his  master,  his  care 
of  his  flock,  and  his  constant  watch  over  the  outer  and  inner 
man.  How  does  the  trembling  solicitude  and  the  unfeigned 
humility  of  such  a  man,  rebuke  the  shallow  pretensions,  and  the 
vain  assurance  of  too  many  who  intrude  themselves  into  the 
sacred  office  ! 

It  is  not  alone  in  thb  record,  designed  for  no  eye  but  his  own. 
Vol.  I.  3 
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that  we  discover  evidences  of  his  faithful  ministry.  None  that 
knew  him  ever  doubted  that  he  felt  deeply  the  importance  of 
the  trusty  and  assiduously  and  ably  performed  its  duties. 
^<  Whether  he  ministered  in  the  sanctuary,  or  taught  from  house 
to  house,  or  dispensed  instruction  to  children,  a  service  in  which 
he  peculiarly  delighted,  or  conversed  and  prayed  with  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  all  were  convinced  that  he  loved  them,  and 
earnestly  desired  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  They 
were  not  wanung  in  affection  to- him.  Of  this  they  gave  abun- 
dant proof,  while  he  dwelt  among  them ;  and  after  his  removal, 
when  he  visited  the  place,  they  gathered  around  him,  like  chil- 
dren around  a  father.  His  coming  occasioned  universal  joy,  and 
they  wept  at  ev^  new  parting.  It  has  been  said,  that  some  of 
them  were  scarcely  able  to  speak  of  him  without  tears." 

Says  one,  who  passed  through  the  town  several  years  after 
Mr.  Appleton  had  left  his  people,  and  who  spent  an  hour 
with  a  family  who  had  enjoyed  his  ministry,  "  I  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  full  and  ardent  were  their  expressions  of  veneration 
and  esteem  for  him.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years 
which  had  ellapsed  since  his  removal,  their  recollections  of  his 
worth  had  all  the  vividness  and  freshness  of  the  first  bereave- 
noent." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  with  which  he  regard- 
ed the  children  of  his  parish.  He  had  with  them  a  quarterly 
exercise  for  catechetical  instruction,  which  was  closed  with  a 
familiar  extemporaneous  address.  Often,  on  his  return  from 
this  labor,  he  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  it.  He  prepared  a  series  of  sermons  on  Watts's  cat- 
echism, which  formed  the  basis  of  these  instructions.  These 
discourses  were  delivered  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  were  lis- 
tened to  with  no  less  interest  by  the  parents,  than  by  the  youth 
for  whom  they  were  pdrticularly  designed. 

Many  of  far  less  ability,  and  who  apparently  have  faUen  short 
of  him  in  faithfulness  and  assiduity,  have  been  favored  with 
more  marked  success  in  their  ministry.  The  true  results  of 
pastoral  labor  are  indeed  known  only  to  him  who  knows  all 
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hearts ;  and  not  unfrequently  one  is  permitted  to  cast  the  8eed» 
the  fruit  of  which  is  to  be  reaped  by  other  hands.  The  relig- 
ious state  of  his  people  was,  doubtless,  seriously  affected  by  an 
incident  in  their  history,  which  deserves  mention,  inasmuch  as 
it  caused  agitation  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence 
anoong  them,  and  was  to  him  a  source  of  deep  solicitude,  as  well 
as  a  severe  trial  of  Christian  character. 

Not  long  before  his  settlement,  an  unhappy  division  arose  in 
the  town  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  religious 
society,  over  which  a  mmister  had  been  settled.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  union  might  be  effected ;  but  all  conciliatory  efibrts  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  matter  at  length  resulted  in  a  vexatious  and 
long  contested  suit  at  law.  During  this  period  of  animosity  and 
contention,  nothing  could  exceed  the  prudence  and  Christian 
meekness  manifested  by  Mr.  Appletoa.  He  was  deeply  inter* 
ested  in  the  circumstances  of  his  beloved  people,  but  bis  noble 
spirit,  purified  by  the  influence  of  religion,  did  not  suffer  con- 
tamination from  the  bitter  strife  tliat  raged  around  him.  Even 
those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party  could  not  but  regard  him 
with  entire  respect,  and  as  for  his  own  church  and  people,  their 
trial  and  conflict  bound  them  more  closely  to  their  pastor.  His 
feelings  in  view  of  this  unhappy  controversy  are  recorded  in  his 
private  journal.  They  indicate  a  soul  deeply  moved,  yet  calm 
and  submissive,  and  willing  to  commit  the  event  to  Grod's  dis- 
posal. On  this  subject  the  foUowing  was  found  among  his  pri^ 
vate  papers,  bearing  date,  August  22, 1799. 

'Mn  four  weeks  from  this  time,  the  cause  which  involves  the 
interests  of  the  society  of  which  I  am  minister,  will  undergo 
another  triaL  1  know  the  uncertainty  of  every  event  which 
depends  on  human  decision ;  especially  on  a  jury  which  may 
be  ignorant,  prejudiced  or  corrupted.  Should  we  eventually 
lose  all  part  in  the  property  or  even  in  the  parsonage,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  put  a  period  to  our  existence,  as  a  religious  so- 
ciety. Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  our  present  litigation,  I 
rejoice  from  my  soul  that  the  Lord  reigneth. 

"  I  love  this  people,  and  would  sooner  spend  my  days  among 
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tbeiD}  than  among  any  other  people  whatever.  But  I  know« 
that  God  has  greater  regard  for  them  than  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  entertain  ;  and  if  his  regard  do  not  prevent  him  from  render- 
ing  it  necessary  for  me  to  leave  them,  my  regard  should  not 
prevent  me  from  obeying  his  providence.  I  earnestly  pray 
God  to  defend  the  temporal  and  promote  the  spiritual  interest 
of  thb  people ;  and  I  do  now  solemnly  resign  myself  and  them 
to  his  wise  providence ;  and  shouldest  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  O 
God,  render  a  separation  necessary,  wilt  thou  enable  roe,  weak 
and  imperfect  as  I  am,  to  conduct  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  do 
honor  to  thyself  and  to  the  holy  religion  of  thy  Son,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever.     Amen." 

The  result  of  the  suit  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Appleton's  socie- 
ty ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  soon  after  he  removed  from 
Hampton,  this  breach  was  closed.  The  two  societies  were 
united  and  still  continue  so ;  and  whenever  he  visited  the  place, 
he  received  scarcely  less  indubitable  marks  of  respect  from 
those  who  were  of  the  seceding  party,  than  from  his  own  people. 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Appleton,  combined 
with  his  well  known  prudence  and  purity  of  character,  gained 
for  him  the  highest  respect  of  all  the  churches  and  congrega- 
tions  in  that  part  of  the  country.  By  his  brethren  in  the  minis* 
try  he  was  much  beloved.  Says  one  of  them,  ^'in  an  associa- 
tion of  about  twenty  ministers,  and  some  of  them  considerably 
eminent,  among  whom  were  Doctors  McClintock,  and  Buck- 
minster,  no  one  was  held  in  higher  estimation  for  talents, 
theological  knowledge,  or  pastofal  fidelity."  He  was  ever  ac- 
tive in  efhns  to  promote  ministerial  faithfulness  and  improve- 
ment. At  his  suggestion  several  clergymen  in  t£e  vicinity  were 
accustomed  to  meet  quarteriy  at  each  other's  houses,  for  the 
purposes  of  private  fasting  and  prayer,  and  of  free  conversation 
upon  theological  topics  and  official  duties.  After  he  l^ft  the 
ministry  at  Hampton  he  received  many  testimonials  of  the  re- 
spect,  confidence  and  affection  cherished  for  him  by  bis  former 
associates,  as  honorable  to  his  character  as  they  must  have  been 
grateful  to  his  feelings. 
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Constituted  as  our  CongregatioDal  Churches  are,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister  is  peculiarly  important  in  respect  to  the 
OLtemal  relation  of  the  churches  to  each  other.  In  questions 
of  difficulty  which  often  arise  involving  their  peace,  order  and 
welfare,  men  of  counsel  and  wisdom,  and  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  are  extremely  valuable.  Many  who  attract  much  public 
notice,  as  able,  impressive  preachers,  fail  in  this  part  of  their 
duty.  The  well  known  qualities  of  Mr.  Appteton,  his  en- 
lightened judgment,  his  candor,  independence,  and  sincerity, 
caused  him  to  be  in  much  request  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  one,  who  was  with  him  on  several 
occasions  of  the  kind,  at  times  too  when  the  subjects  under 
deliberation  were  unusually  difficult,  that  his  discernment,  dis- 
cretion and  decisioa  were  always  conspicuous. 

In  the  year  1800  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Means, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  Means  of  Amherst  N.  H.  In  her  he 
found  a  friend  worthy  of  the  connexbn,  which  for  nearly  twenty 
years  so  happily  subsisted  between  them.  They  bad  six  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  youngest  child,  a 
son,  was  very  suddenly  taken  from  them,  when  three  years  old, 
in  October  1817.  The  eldest  son,  after  having  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  Stephen  Fales  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  arrested 
by  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  and  died  in  October  1830.  Thus 
were  many  cheering  promises  and  the  fond  hopes  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  suddenly  withered.  The  other  children  are 
stiU  living. 

While  be  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hampton,  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  as  ever  after,  manifested  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  trustee  of  the  flourishing  and  highly  important  in- 
stitution, Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  and  in  that  c^ce  was  ac- 
tive and  much  relied  on.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
sukject  of  theological  education.  His  standard  was  high,  and  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity,  not  only  of  religious  character 
in  the  candidate  for  the  ministry,  bi:^  also  of  literary  and 
tbeofogioal  attainments;  and  exerted  his  influence  to  awaken 
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and  strengthen  similar  sentiments  in  the  robds  of  others.  He 
himself  while  at  Hampton,  directed  the  studies  of  several  who 
were  pursuing  a  course  of  theology,  and  never  failed  of  securing 
the  highest  respect  and  affection  of  his  pupils. 

Merit,  like  that  of  Mr.  Appleton,  could  not  long  have  been 
confined  to  the  contracted  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  it 
had  risen  into  notice.  In  1803  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent candidates  'for  the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  University  at 
Cambridge.  That  so  young  a  man,  at  a  time  too  when  great 
interest  was  felt  in  the  result  of  the  election,  should  have  been 
selected  for  so  responsible  a  station  in  the  lading  institution  of 
the  country,  is  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  be  was 
held. 

In  1807,  on  the  decease  of  Rev.  Dr.  McKeen,  the  first 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Mr.  Appleton  was  chosen  his 
successor.  An  honor  involving  responsibilities  of  such  weight, 
was  received  with  unfeigned  humility.  After  much  anxious 
deliberation  he  accepted  the  appointment.  He  was  inaugurated 
in  December  of  thb  year,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

In  consequence  of  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  mutual  jealousy  which  exists  between  those  of  different 
theological  views,  some  have  thought,  that  much  of  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  the  community  would  be  spared,  if  clergymen 
were  not  placed  at  the  head  of  our  colleges.  The  wisdom  of 
this  opinion  may  well  be  doubted,  and  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  if  any  thing  should  be  gained  in  one  respect  by  adopting 
such  a  course,  more  would  be  lost  in  another.  No  one  of  re- 
flection, it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  advocate  the  notion  of 
committing  the  charge  of  a  seminary  of  learning  to  an  individual 
who  possesses  no  religious  faith.  We  would  not  have  our 
colleges  become  schools  of  theology,  but  no  parent,  much  less  a 
Christian  parent,^-no  enlightened  patriot,  can  consent,  that  our 
schoob  of  learning  shall  ever  be  wanting  in  that  moral  and  re- 
ligious influence  which  alone  can  make  them  schools  of  virtue. 
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ft  being  then  an  established  principle,  that  a  strong  moral 
and  religious  influence  should  preside  in  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  difficult  to  show,  that  to  insure  the  proper  amount 
of  such  an  influence,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  clerical 
character  are  essential.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  and  it 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  as  a  circumstance  of  great  weight 
in  the  question,  that  to  manage  youth,  who,  at  a  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  their  lires,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  pa- 
rental  inspection  and  restraint,  and  who  being,  at  least  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  their  own  advisers  and  masters,  are  apt  to  be 
governed  more  by  an  erroneous  **  esprit  du  corps^^^  than  by  the 
laws  of  sound  morals,  or  even  of  good  society,  involves  most  del- 
icate and  perplexing  responsibilities.  Not  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious qualities  which  may  and  doubtless  do  often  exist  in  a  lay- 
man, as  well  as  in  him  who  wears  the  robes  of  the  sacred  office,  a 
moral  influence,  constant  and  all  pervading,  by  which  is  meant 
an  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  highest  principles  of  our 
being,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  shall  supersede  the 
necessity  of  resort  to  the  power  of  coercion ;  in  fine,  the  power 
of  high  religious  motives,  is  requisite  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  collegiate  discipline.  Without  this  moral  power  of 
which  I  speak,  superior  talents  and  profound  learning  are  ina- 
dequate to  the  demands  of  the  station  occupied  by  the  presiding 
officer  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Now  who  is  so 
well  fitted  to  exercise  such  an  influence,  as  he  who  has  made  it 
the  study  of  his  life  to  move  the  hearts  and  to  touch  the  springs 
of  action  in  his  fellow  men  ?  —  whose  profession  it  has  been  to 
incukate"  principles,  which  will  subdue  evil  passions  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  virtue  ?  The  life  and  duties  of  a  pastor, 
moreover,  besides  that  they  impart  the  most  valuable  experience 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  educate,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  in  his  breast  a  habit  of  feeling  for 
others;  in  other  words,  a  power  of  sympathy,  of-  inestimable 
value  to  a  college  officer.  To  the  President  of  a  college  his 
pupils  constitute  a  society,  in  many  respects  resembling,  in  the " 
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relations  which  it  iovolves^  a  parish,  and  requiring  from  him 
much  of  that  solicitude  and  attention  which  none  but  a  devoted 
pastor  knows,  or  is  wont  to  bestow. 

President  Appleton,  when  he  entered  upon  his  new  sphere 
of  action,  exchanged  a  life  of  comparative  quiet,  for  one  of  un« 
ceasing  solicitude  and  oftentimes  of  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity. His  unsparing  fidelity  made  it  a  life  of  exhausting 
labor.  At  the  outset  he  was  called  to  encounter  peculiar  trials. 
Not  to  mention  the  relaxation  of  discipline  likely  to  ensue  on 
account  of  the  protracted  illness  of  the  former  President,  and 
the  bng  interval  between  the  suspension  of  his  labors  and  the 
coming  of  a  successor,  it  was  at  a  time,  when  there  was  through- 
out the  country  a  tendency  to  looseness  of  sentiment  and 
character.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  colleges  was 
there  perhaps  more  recklessness  on  the  part  of  youth  to  con- 
tend with.  The  habits  of  society,  which  then  made  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  an  essential  even  of  common  hospitality,  ex- 
erted a  most  deleterious  influence  on  all  our  literary  institutions. 
In  respect  to  many  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  a  public  ed- 
ucation and  have  since  fallen  victims  of  the  destroyer,  their  mor- 
al deterk)ration  has  been  traced  to  the  temptations  of  this  period. 

Besides  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  which  were  experienc- 
ed, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  all  our  colleges,  the  mstitu- 
tk>n  to  which  President  Appleton  was  invited,  was  in  its  infan- 
cy, situated  in  a  remote  part  of  New  England,  as  yet  a  mere 
appendage  of  an  oMer  state.  The  value  of  liberal  education 
was  not  generally  appreciated,  its  advantages  being  at  that 
period  confined,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 
The  funds  of  the  college,  moreover,  were  small  and  in  an  em- 
barrassed state.  The  patronage  which  had  been  liberally  be- 
stowed on  older  institutions,  particularly  on  the  University,  the 
foster-child  of  the  state,  had  not,  with  a  single  exception, — that 
indeed  an  honorable  one,-*- been  enjoyed  by  this  semioary  in 
its  infant  struggles  for  existence.  Frequent  applications  made 
to  the  legislature  for  pecuniary  aid  were  fruitless,  or  were  aa- 
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swered  t^  donations  in  lands  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  then 
valuable  only  in  distant  prospect,  — a  prospect  which  the  col- 
lege was  never  permitted  to  realize,  to  the  extent  experienced 
by  those,  who  have  made  trial  of  these  El  Dorados  of  later 
days.  The  number  of  officers,  moreover,  was  small,  and,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  the  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution being  essentially  changed  in  this  respect,  the  President 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  unceasing  toil. 

He  however  nndertocdc  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  his 
office  with  alacrity,  and  gave  to  them  all  his  energies ;  with 
what  success,  let  the  respect,  gratitude,  and  affection  of  his  pu« 
I^s,^  and  the  united  testimony  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  and 
of  the  community  at  large  bear  witness.  The  sources  of  his 
success  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  in  our  portrait  of  bis  life  and 
character  as  President. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Appleton  clearly  and  for- 
cibly expresses  admirable  views  of  collegiate  discipline.  No 
where  has  the  writer  seen  the  idea,  that  a  strict  and  uniform 
administration  of  law  is  not  only  most  salutary,  but  also  most 
fair  and  honorable,  exhibited  with  more  conclusiveness  than  in 
die  following  passage :  *^  On  entering  college,  a  student  does, 
in  fact,  form  a  contract  with  the  governors  of  the  institution. 
They  promise  to  instruct  and  guard  him  with  parental  care ; 
he,  on  his  part,  stipulates  obedience  to  the  laws,  docility,  appli- 
cation, and  correct  habits.  When  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience receives  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint ;  nothing  takes  place,  but  what,  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  the  agreement,  it  was  understood  should  take 
place.  The  offender  receives  the  punishment  specified  by 
those  regulations  to  which  he  consented,  and  under  which  he 
placed  himself.  When  determined  to  commit  a  crime,  he  does 
it  in  the  distinct  view  of  its  consequences.  Not  so,  should 
facts  render  it'  uncertain,  whether  strict  obedience  will  be  uni- 
formly required.  In  this  case,  there  would  be  a  language  in 
the  administration,  indefinite,  to  be  sure,  but  certainly  different 
firom  that  of  the  written  code ;   and  he,  who  was  disposed  to 
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Iraosgrefls,  would  ooouder  it  problomatical)  whether,  io  caie  of 
detecfioQy  he  should  sufl^r,  or  be  Acqaitted,  —  whether  he 
abould  be  judged  by  the  law,  or  by  eoioe  unknown  modificatioa 
of  it.  It  appears,  then,  not  only  that  the  «teady  enforcement 
of  established  laws  is  necessary  to  preserve  subordination,  and 
secure  authority  from  contempt,  but  that  it  is  likewise  most  fair 
and  honorable,  as  it  respects  die  party  stipulating  obedience." 

The  following  views  are  contained  in  the  same  address,  on  the 
subject  of  the  mcNral  and  religious  influence,  which  should  be 
exerted  by  collegiate  instructors.  ''  I  well  know,  it  is  not 
within  human  power  to  change  the  heart.  Instructors  can,  by 
DO  eChrtSy  communicate  to  their  pupils  a  conformity  to  the  di- 
vine image.  But  surely  there  are  restraints,  which  may  be  im- 
posed, there  are  means  which  may  be  used,  and  which  are,  in 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  accompanied  with  success ;  and 
I  tremble  under  the  solemn  codviction  of  the  high  acconntabSity 
of  that  office  on  which  I  am  entering ;  —  a  conviction,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  students  in  time,  and  their  character  through 
eternity  may  be  affected,  greatly  affected  by  the  manner,  in 
which  the  executive  officers  of  college  dischai^e  their  duty*'* 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  leadiog  features  of  hia 
Presidency,  well  know  that  his  practice  was  never  at  variance 
with  his  theoretical  views.  •  His  whole  intercourse  with  the 
students,  his  public  services  in  the  chapel,  and,  especially,  hia 
baccalaureate  addresses,  aU  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  these  extracts. 

In  truth  President  Appleton  was  admirably  qualified  for  the 
office  of  presiding  over  a  literary  institution.  He  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  a  conscientiousness,  which  forbade 
him  to  relax  any  effint,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  both 
for  the  literary  reputation,  and  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  those  under  his  care.  He  also  possessed  great  discretion, 
unshrinking  integrity  and  firmness,  an  uncomilion  spirit  of 
QOmmand,  true  love  of  learning,  cultivated  taste,  and  a  deUca- 
ey  and  refinement  of  character  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 
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Such  a  man  oould  not  hat  gain  tha  raapact  and  afisctim  both 
of  the  attidents,  and  of  hisaflsociates  in  liie  government. 

in  conseqoence  of  the  contracted  means  of  the  institution,  to 
which  aMusioo  has  been  made.  Dr.  Appleton  was  obliged  to  tabs 
a  more  active  part,  than  is  common  for  the  presiding  officer;  in 
the  duties  of  instruct!^.  There  being  no  professor  of  Intellec* 
tual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  or  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratoty,  die 
responsibility  of  these  departments  devolved,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  him,  and  during  the  most  of  his  official  career  he  conduc* 
ted  die  exercises  of  the  students  in  both  of  them.  Instrucdoa 
in  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Paley's  Evidences  was  always  his 
peculiar  province.  With  how  much  patience,  assiduity  and 
ability  were  these  multiplied  duties  performed !  His  decided 
predUection  for  those  studies,  which  relate  to  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  nature  of  man,  imparted  to  the  recitations  in  those 
departments,  as  conducted  by  him,  a  high  degree  of  interest 
and  importance.  Tlie  text  books  at  that  time  in  use,  besides 
those  above  named,  were  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding 
and  Stewart's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  He  never 
permitted  himself  to  enter  the  class  room,  without  having  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  subject  of  the  lesson. '  He  usually  con- 
ducted such  investigations  with  pen  in  hand,  and  to  insure  pre- 
cision and  clearness  on  his  part,  he  was  accustomed  to  write 
his  questbas  in  the  maipa  of  his  book.  These  were  framed 
with  much  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  fix  the  attention  more  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  than  on  the  author.  The  students 
well  knew,  that  ignorance  or  sloth  could  not  escape  the  severe 
scrutiny,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo.  Close  attention  and 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  their  powers  could  alone  stand  the  test, 
and  the  attentive  pupil  never  left  the  recitation  r6om  without 
new  topics  for  reflection,  suggested  both  by  the  searching  na- 
ture of  the  examination  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  by 
the  remarks  of  the  President*  The  recitation  in  Butler'Si 
Analogy,  in  particular,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils  of 
President  Appleton.  The  most  severe  exercise  in  the  whde 
range  i^  the  cdlegiate  course,  it  was  nevertheleslB  always  an- 
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ticipated  with  deep  intefest,  as  one  which  would  open  new 
fields  of  thought,  of  great  importance  to  the  devebpement  of 
mental  and  moral  character.  This  anticipation  was  cherisbedi 
not  only  on  account  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  text  book, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  well  known  interest,  and  the  profound 
understanding  of  the  great  topics  brought  ihto  discussion,  always 
exhibited  by  the  instructor*  All,  doubtless,  who  have  pursued 
the' study  of  Butler^s  Analogy  under  the  guidance  of  a  faithful, 
able,  and  experi^iced  teacher,  are  conscious^that  they  owea 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  matchless  intellect  for  having  devised 
so  precious  a  legacy.  The  pupils  of  President  Appleton  have 
peculiar  cause  for  the  exercise  of  such  gratitude ;  for  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  liis  patient  assiduity  and  skill  gave  to  the 
greater  portion  of  his  classes  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  pro- 
found reasonings  of  this  work,  as  well  as  a  familiarity  with  them, 
far  beyond  what  would  generally  be  supposed.  The  writer 
can  easily  recall  to  mind  the  fact,  that  new  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, and  a  new  style  of  reasoning  became  at  once  apparent  in  the 
senior  class,  as  soon  as  they  were  introduced  to  this  author. 

Although  the  bias  of  the  President's  mind  gave  him  peculiar 
interest  in  the  department  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
nevertheless,  in  whatever  exercises  of  the  students  he  superinten- 
ded, he  manifested  zeal  and  energy.  He  was  fond  of  classical 
studies,  and  read  the  best  authors,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  with 
accuracy  and  taste.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  college  course,  and  excelled  as  an  instructor  in  it. 
At  dijBferent  times  he  heard  the  recitations  in  most  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  at  that  period  read  in  our.  colleges,  and  his 
manner  of  conducting  these  exercises  was  marked  by  the  pe- 
culiarities, which  have  been  already  noted.  The  passage  al- 
ways underwent  a  thorough  examination,  and  minute  accuracy 
in  the  forms  and  syntax  was  required,  as  also  in  the  prosody,  a 
point  then  too  commonly  neglected.  The  partiality  of  the 
President  for  Livy  was  proverbial  among  the  students,  who,  with 
the  freedom  characteristic  of  college  youth,  were  wont  to  say, 
that  were  an  edict  published,  requiring  all  other  books  to  be 
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destroyed,  next  after  the  Bible,  with  Butler  in  one  pocket,  and 
lAvy  in  another,  he  would  be  content. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  correction  of  the  exercises 
in  composition,  both  themes  and  forensics,  devolved  upon 
the  President.  The  influence  of  his  own  severe  taste,  and 
uncommon  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  was 
manifest  in  the  literary  performances  of  his  pupils.  Pretension 
and  conceit,  whether  in  thought  or  expression,  met  with  no  in- 
dulgence from  him.  Yet  his  criticism,  though  rigid,  was  ever 
gentle  and  courteous.  The  subjects  assigned  for  forensic  dis- 
putation, were  usually  derived  from  the  studies  of  the  class  in 
intellectual,  moral  or  political  philosophy.  This  exercise  was 
open  to  all  the  students  of  college.  The  deci^oos  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  were  uniformly  written,  contained  a  brief  summary 
of  the  most  important  arguments  on  both  sides,  followed  by  bis 
own  opinion.  They  were  marked  by  that  logical  exactness 
and  clear  conclusive  argumentation,  for  which  he  was  distm- 
guished,  and  were  listened  to  with  great  attention.  As  the 
topics  thus  discussed  were  some  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  these  departments,  and  those  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  much  reflection,  this  exercise  was  of  great  value 
to  the  student.  It  served  to  settle  in  his  mind  correct  opinions 
and  just  sentiments  on  important  topics,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  severe  logic,  which  presided,  formed  him  to  habits  of  sound 
and  accurate  reasoning. 

If  the  student  ever  felt  any  want  of  interest  in  the  exercises 
conducted  by  the  President,  it  was  altogether  his  own  fault. 
The  President's  manner  uniformly  showed  that  he  himself  at- 
tached importance  to  the  recitation.  No  languor,  no  indifler^ 
ence,  no  disposition  to  hurry  through  a  task,  was  ever  apparent 
in  him.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  was  to  impress  the  stu- 
dent with  the  idea,  that  the  exercises,  at  which  he  presided, 
were  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  much  less  to  be  neglected. 
His  remarkable  punctuality  served  to  deepen  this  impression. 
It  was  well  understood,  that  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  pre- 
vented him  from  being  in  ius  place  at  the  appointed  time.    The 
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importance  of  these  traits  in  the  eharacter  of  a  college  officer, 
particularlj  of  him  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  those,  who  know  something  of  the  deficate 
responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  station. 

An  instructor,  however,  may  be  true  to  his  hour,  as  the  shad- 
ow to  the  dial,  and  be  zealous  in  his  vocation,  and  yet  fail  of 
securing  that  respect  and  confidence,  which  are  essential  to  his 
success.  These  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  students  President 
Appleton  always  commanded.  To  say  nothing,  more  partici»- 
larly  in  this  place,  of  his  uncommon  dignity  of  manner,  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  regard  to  his  own 
superior  powers  of  intellect,  his  thorough  scholarship  and 
pure  taste,  was  deep  and  universal,  and  this,  from  no  parade  of 
learning  or  afl^ctation  of  unusual  depth  of  understanding  ever 
witnessed  in  him.  Nor  did  any  pretend  to  call  in  question  his 
great  solicitude  for  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge.  It 
was  easily  credited,  that  his  interest  in  their  literary  exercises 
was  yet  more  intense  than  their  own.  His  manner  in  the  recita- 
tion room,  though  in  the  highest  degree  dignified,  was  also 
kind  and  conciliating.  It  commanded  the  trii)ute  of  the  utmost 
respect ;  it  also,  to  the  same  degree,  begat  confidence. 

With  such  qualifications,  his  influence  as  an  instructor,  as  tAay 
reasonably  be  supposed,  was  of  inestimable  value.  In  him,  an 
admirable  model  of  exact,  patient,  and  vigorous  thinking,  com- 
bined with  fine  taste  and  ardent  love  of  liberal  learning,  was 
constantly  exhibited  before  his  pupils  for  their  imitation.  Nor 
was  his  influence  that  of  example  merely.  He  was  assiduous  in 
his  efiTorts  to  ibrm  them  to  intellectual  habits  like  his  own,  and 
these  efibrts  were  not  in  vain.  He  was  eminently  successful, 
it  is  believed,  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  own.  Says  one,  who  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  fact  to  which  he  alludes,  ♦*  that  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  his  intellect  was  not  unfelt  in  the  Seminary, 
is  evidenced,  in  no  slight  degree,  by  the  comments,  which 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  have  so  often  made  upon  the  literary 
performances  of  those,  who  were  educated  under  his  care. 
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Sobriety,  good  seote,  and  manly  expressioD  have  generally  dis- 
tinguished these  exhibitions  to  an  extent,  it  may  sometimes  have 
been  deemed,  not  only  unusual,  but  premature ;  an  opinion, 
doubtless  just,  had  the  more  essential  excellencies,  of  composi- 
tion, which  have  been  mentioned,  been  cultivated  to  the  neglect 
of  his  imagination."*  It  does  not  admit  of  question,  that  his 
influence  had,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  a  tendency  to  give  his 
pupils  habits  of  logical  exactness  in  reasoning,  of  patient,  thor- 
oiq^h  investigation,  as  well  as  to  form  them  to  a  pure  taste. 
The  entire  absence  moreover,  of  display  in  himself,  rebuked  any 
disiposition  to  be  superficial  in  them.  There  is  indeed  little 
risk  in  affirming,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  ~of  being  trained  by  him,  are  still  conscious,  in  their 
mental  operations,  of  his  forming  hand. 

To  the  traits  of  character,  as  a  president,  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Appletoo  added  the  excellence  of  great  uniformity  and 
firmness  in  administering  the.  discipline  of  the  institution.  So 
far  as  was  practicable,  be  maintained  a  femiliar  acquaintance 
with  the  standing  of  every  student ;  so  that  whenever  there 
were  appearances  of  deterioraticm  in  any  one,  the  proper  reme- 
dy might  be  promptly  applied.  His  supervision  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  system  was  universal  and  unremitting.  He 
made  it  manifest,  that  he  felt  his  own  responsibility,  as  the  head 
of  tlie  college,  to  be  difihsed,  in  a  measure,  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  instruction  and  government ;  and  it  was  this 
constant  vigilance  and  promptness  of  action,  that  gave  to  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  the  high  reputation  it  sustamed  dur- 
ing his  presidential  career.  His  system  of  discipline  had  noth- 
ing peculiar  in  its  theory.  It  was  that  which  then  prevailed  at 
similar  institutions,  but  it  was  faithfully  and  energetioally  pur- 
sued. When  private  expostulation  had  failed  to  efi^t  reform^ 
more  public  punishment  and  disgrace  was  the  resort.  His 
warnings  and  counsels,  conveyed  with  parental  solicitude  and 
kindness,  not  unfrequently  excited  feelings  of  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude, of  which  he  subsequently  received  many  testimonials. 

*  Sksieb  of  his  oharaet«r»  by  Rev.  Pr.  Nichols  oTPortlaBd. 
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In  admioistering  reproof  be  was  unrivalled.  There  was  such 
a  solemnity  in  his  manner,  and  pungency  in  his  rebukes,  the 
guih,  baseness,  and  ill  consequences  of  vicious  conduct  were  so 
plainly  and  forcibly  represented,  that  the  delinquent  must  have 
been  hardened  indeed,  if  his  mind  were  not  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse.  The  effect  of  his  admonitions  was  often 
deep  and  permanent.  If  they  were  not  effectual  to  reform,  cer« 
tain  it  is,  they  were  never  forgotten. 

Whenever  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  a 
general  evil  in  college  requiring  special  intei^sition  for  it&sup- 
pression,  such  as  a  relaxation  of  studious  habits,  or  the  preva- 
lence of  any  particular  vice,  the  President  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  special  address  or  lecture  in  the  chapel.  Such  instances 
were  rare,  but  when  they  did  occur,  be  fully  met  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion.  At  one  period  there  was  reason  to  ap« 
prebend  the  rapid  inroads  of  licentiousness.  The  President 
was  alarmed,  and  felt,  that  immediate  measures  were  demanded 
to  check  an  evil  so  disastrous.  He  accordingly  requested  the 
students  to  pause  after  evening  prayers,  when  he  addressed 
them  on  the  subject.  Hb  remarks  were  brief,  but  full  of  pun- 
gency and  deep  pathos ;  and  being  uttered  with  the  dignity  and 
force  of  manner  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  they  were  over- 
powering. He  portrayed  with  a  few  bold  touches  the  odious 
character  and  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  vice,  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  urged 
an  immediate  abandonment  of  its  seductive  wiles.  It  was  man- 
ifest, that  he  trembled  for  those  who  had  fallen,  and  that  there 
was  cause  for  all  to  tremble,  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for 
diemselves.  One  who  was  present,  remarked,  that  as  his  pierc- 
ing, withering  glance  passed  around  the  chapel,'you  might  see 
this  one  and  that  one  drop  his  head  in  confusion.  The  address 
was  general,  but  conscience,  aided  by  the  uncommon  power  of 
the  President's  manner,  gave  it  all  the  effect  of  a  public,  per- 
sonal rebuke  and  appeal.  This  brief  address  will  be  remember- 
ed by  those  who  heard  it,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  eloquence. 
President  Appleton  sympathized  deeply  with  the  parents  of 
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thbie  whowerd  committed  to  bis  charge,  and  particalarlj,  when 
their  sons,  by  their  irregularities,  brought*  upon  themselves  col- 
lie censure,  he  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  anguish,  their 
conduct  caused  in  the  parental  heart*  It  is  believed,  that  in-^ 
stances  were  rare,  in  which  he  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
those  who  had  sons  at  the  college,  and  many  were  the  cases,  in 
which  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  son,  and  the  delicacy 
aud  tenderness  which  he  manifested  towards  the  parent,  exci- 
ted emotions  of  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude,  even  when  severe 
punishment  and  mortification  were  deemed  necessary.  Those, 
however,  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the  triab  of  college 
officers,  well  know,  that  their  best  intentions  are  often  misinter- 
preted, not  only  by  their  pupils,  but  also  by  parents  and  friends. 
President  Appleton  was  not  spared  such  trials.  *^  When,  how- 
ever, his  measures  were  misunderstood,  and  his  fidelity  was  re- 
quited with  resentment  end  reproach,  he  exhibited  genuine 
magnanimity.  He  was  never  indeed  unmindful,  that  the  beings 
phiced  under  his  care  were  endued  with  reason,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  govern  them  by  mere  authority  and  power.  When- 
ever be  rejected  their  petitions,  he  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
convince  them,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  otherwise  ;  to  their 
complaints  and  sremonstrances  they  always  found  him  a  willing 
listener ;  and  if  they  could  not  prevail  to  alter  his  determinations, 
it  was  because  he  bad  proceeded  with  deliberation  and  sound 
judgment  in  forming  them.  He  expected,  from  the  first,  to 
meet  with  difficulties.  But,  *  O  my  God,'  bis  prayer  was, 
'  enable  me  to  act  uprightly,  prudently,  uniformly,  resolutely, 
and  with  love  to  thee;  then  let  come  of  it  what  will,  by  thy 
grace,  I  will  endure  it  all/*  The  prayer  was  answered,  and  the 
resolution,  connected  with  it,  was  accomplished." 

Whenever  circumstances  required  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures  in  discipline,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  Pres- 
ident, having  once  deliberately  resolved  upon  his  course,  pur- 
sued it  with  unshrinking  firmness.     Nothing  but  a  strong  con 

*  His  Ma.  journal. 
Vol.  I.  6 
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viction  of  duty  could  induce  him  to  swerve  or  chknge.  Rarefjr, 
indeed,  did  be  find  occasion  to  alter  bis  determination.  He  al- 
ways acted  with  exemplary  caution.  He  weighed  well  before 
be  decided.  When  the  government  met  to  deliberate  on  a  per* 
plexing  case  of  discipline,  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  divine 
direction  in  prayer.  Near  the  end  of  bis  life  be  declared,  that 
be  bad  never  repented  a  decision  in  regard  to  college  discipline, 
except  in  one  instance,  when  be  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
associates,  and  the  event  proved,  that  the  ojMnion,  which  be 
bad  previously  formed,  was  correct.  What  consolation  it  must 
have  affi>rded  him  to  be  able  thus  to  affinn,  that  he  bad  ever 
maintained  a  good  conscience  in  respect  to  duties,  often  so  deli- 
cate and  perplexing ! 

President  Appleton,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  far  from 
being  constitutionally  pertinacious  and  unyielding.  If  he  was 
immovable,  it  was  because  be  was  conscientious.  This  firm  ad- 
hesion to  his  purpose  was  always  at  a  great  expense  of  feding 
on  his  part.  He  felt  unfeigned  solicitude  for  the  pupil,  he  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  the  parent.  Those  only  who  knew  him 
best,  were  aware  of  that  under-current  of  deep  feeling,  which 
be  often  concealed  beneath  a  calm,  unruffled  surface,  and  which 
made  bis  rigid  adherence  to  du^  more  meritorious.  The  en- 
forcement of  college  discipline  would  have  cost  few  men  the 
sleepless  nights,  and  the  exquisite  suffering,  it  often  occasioned 
him ;  and  yet  how  firmly  was  it  executed  !  Firmness  is  indeed 
virtue,  when  exercised  by  keenly  sensitive  minds  like  bis. 

His  interest  in  the  students  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
intercourse  of  officers  and  students.  Many  can  recal  to  mind 
frequent  acts  of  kindness,  experienced  both  from  him  and  bis 
family.  The  sick  were  cheered  by  their  active  sympathy,  and, 
in  some  instances,  even  where  there  was  no  peculiar  claim,  were 
taken  to  his  house,  and  nursed  with  tender  care.  Such  acts  of 
kindness,  always  conferred  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  served 
to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the  persuasion,  that  their 
President  cherished  towards  them  true  parental  solicitude  and 
affection. 
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His  views  id  regard  to  the  duty  of  college  officers  to  bring  the 
kiflueBce  of  religious  principle  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  have  been  already  noticed.  No  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy having  been  established  in  the  institution,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  students  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  him. 
He,  from  the  first,  conducted  an  exercise  in  the  Scriptures  on 
Sabbath  evening  in  the  chapel,  in  which  all  the  students  parti- 
cipated. Several  volumes  of  bis  questioos  in  manuscript,  used 
on  these  occasions,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks,  and 
prepared  with  characteristic  care,  are  yet  preserved.  It  was 
bis  custom,  moreover,  to  deliver  a  theological  lecture  in  the 
chapel  at  two  o'clock,  Thursday  afternoon.  Mbst  of  these  lec- 
tures were  transcribed  by  himself  or  under  bis  direction,  a  year 
or  two  before  his  death,  into  three  bound  volumes,  which  are 
now  in  the  library  of  the  college.  They  were  manifestly  com- 
posed with  great  care,  and  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  wants 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  iscause  of  regret,  that, 
by  his  premature  death  he  was  prevented  from  adding  to  their 
number,  and  discussbg  several  topics  of  interest,  essential  to  a 
fill!  course  of  theobgical  instruction.  The  influence  of  these 
kctures,  eternity  alone  will  reveal.  It  must  have  been  great. 
They  were  always  listened  to  with  attention,  and  mjade  a  deep 
impression.  The  understanding  was  generally  convinced,  and 
the  conscience  often  aroused.  Says  one  of  ^his  earlier  pupils, 
*'  tlie  impressive  manner  b  which  he  delivered  his  lectures  was 
often  noticed.  I  remember  an  instance  of  its  effect.  A  young 
man,  after  hearing  a  lecture,  remarked  to  a  fellow  student  with 
apparent  solemnity,  that  he  considered  himself  one  step  nearer 
perdition  than  when  he  entered  the  chapel,  for  he  believed  what 
they  had  just  heard  was  true,  and  yet  he  was  not  benefitted 
by  it." 

In  no  particular,  it  may  be  affirmed,  did  he  more  completely 
fulfil  the  measure  of  bis  responsibility,  than  in  his  efforts  to  sus- 
tam  high  moral  and  religious  principle  among  those  under  his 
care*    He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  God  among  men.  — 
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No  one  could  come  mthin  the  sphere  of  his  iDflaence,  without 
receiving  die  impression,  that  he  felt  himself,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  to  be  an  accountable  bdng.  This  im- 
pression arose,  not  from  any  aflkctat]on*of  austerity  or  serious- 
ness in  his  countenance  or  bearing ;  a  strong  sense  of  religioas 
obligation  was  deeply  fixed  in  his  soul,  and  inwrought  into  his 
whole  character.  Ii  threw  an  holy  influence  around  him,  and 
combined,  as  it  was,  with  a  most  impressive  exterior,  it  made 
it  impossible,  as  has  been  remarked  by  others,  for  one  to  trifle 
in  his  presence.  This  high  moral  cast  of  his  character  will  oc- 
cur to  our  notice  in  another  connexion.  Besides  that  it  gave 
great  weight  to  his  precepts  and  exhortations,  as  a  religioas 
teacher,  it  undoubtedly  added  essentially  to  his  general  influence, 
as  an  officer  of  college.  His  desires,  however,  extended  be- 
yond the  existence  of  a  general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  favor  of  virtue  and  religion.  While  he  enforced 
the  claims  of  religion  .to  their  serious  attention,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings, — and  who  ever  did  this  with  more  convincing 
power  than  he  !  he  constantly  sought  to  urge  its  demands  upon 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.  In  truth,  such  an  influence  was 
given  to  the  truths,  duties,  and  sanctions  of  religion,  by  his  char- 
acter, instructions  and  prayers,  as  to  occasion  the  remark  made 
by  one  of  his  pupils.  *'  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  Bowdoin 
College  without  receiving  serious  impressions."  When  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  spirit  hostile  to  religion  prevailed  in  col- 
lege, it  occasioned  him  great  anxiety  and  distress,  and  even 
cost  him  sleepless  nights;  while,  on  the  contrary, evidence 
of  a  change  in  this  respect,  especially  when  there  was  a  revival 
of  religion  among  the  students,  awakened  in  his  heart  emotbns 
of  sincere  joy  and  gratitude. 

His  private  journal  ^hows  bow  absorbing  was  his  interest  in 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  college.  Under  date  of 
July  17,  1808,  he  says,  <^  I  had  hopes,  that  my  preaching  might 
be  the  occasion  of  exciting  some  serious  attention  among  the 
students.  I  have  used  some  exertion  with  that  design.  Hith- 
erto an  infinitely  wiae  and  holy  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  vof 
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success.  Every  eiibrt  seems  to  have  failed.  But  it  is  all  right. 
O  Crod,  thou  hast  done  well.  Many  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose  have  met  greater  discouragements.  1  would 
not  yel  despond.  I  would  yet  hope  in  God.  To  human  ap- 
prehension, what  amazing  good  would  result  from  a  revival  of 
religion  at  this  college !  It  would  be  communicated  to  the  peo- 
ple here,  and,  through  the  students,  to  places  far  distant.  But 
surely  God  has  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  matters  than  I 
have,  and  my  ignorance  cannot  direct  his  infinite  wisdom.  Lord, 
enable  me  to  do  my  duty  1*^ 

Again,  Oct.  10,  1813,  he  writes:  ''As  to  the  college,  the 
dealings  of  God  have  been  mysterious.  A  year  since  Mr. 
Southgate  was  here,  full  of  zeal  and  Christian  CKcellence.  He 
made  great  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  the  studenu.  From 
these  exertions  1  bad  much  hope.  But  God  has  been  pleased, 
in  infinite  wisdom,  I  doubt  not,  to  remove  him.  He  fell  sweet- 
ly asleep  in  Jesus.     C ,  a  pious  student,  where  is  he  i  sick, 

and  I  fear,  will  never  return.  O  God,  thy  footsteps  are  not 
known.  Righteous  art  thou,  when  I  plead  with  thee,  when  I 
talk  of  thy  judgments.  We  have  recently  admitted  one  pious 
student,  and  hope  for  another.  O  Lord,  how  much  does  he 
need  divine  support !  I  pray  thee,  O  God,  to  give  him  ardent, 
but  well  regulated  zeal !  Give  him  prudence,  cheerfulness  and 
resolution.  Lord,  send  us  more  of  this  character.  Excite 
Christians  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  use  their  influence  for  us.  But 
what  is  their  influence  without  thine  ? "  * 

*  The  reader  may  not  be  aware,  that,  at  the  period  to  wbioh  the 
above  extract  refers,  the  proportion  of  religioua  joung  jnen  in  our 
seraiDariea  of  learojng  was  much  leas  than  it  is  now.  He  may  then 
perceive  one  reason  why  so  onioh  importance  was  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence even  of  a  single  individual  of  this  character.  The  student  re-* 
ferred  to  by  the  Preeident,  was  at  one  time  the  only  member  of  rollege 
who  bad  made  puUic  profession  of  religion.  The  ibllo  wing  statement 
found  in  a  historical  sketch  of  Bowdoin  college,  published  in  the 
Atnerican  Quarterly  Register  for  Nov.  1835,  may  not  be^  withoot 
interest,  as  it  relates  to  i\\e  same  period,  and  the  same  individual 
wbo  are  mentioned  in  the  President's  journal 

in  1810,  ftD  indivkhia]  entered  epllege,  wbo,  to  highly  respectable 
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The  President  was  at  length  permitted  to  witness  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  in  the  institution,  which  had  been 
with  him  the  object  of  strong  desire  and  most  fervent  prayer. 
In  1816  a  deep  interest  in  religion  was  manifested  among  the 
students,  and  six  or  eight  gave  evidence  of  religious  character. 
It  was  a  new  event  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  excited  the 
liveliest  gratitude  in  the  friends  of  religbn.  The  emotion,  which 
it  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  President,  may  be  learned  from 
his  journal. 

*'  Nov.  28,  1816,  he  writes,  "  As  it  respects  college,  in  addi- 
tion to  common  mercies,  which  still  continue  in  abundance, 
God  has  been  pleased,  as  I  trust,  to  visit  several  of  the  students 
with  his  saving  health.  We  do  hope,  that  at  least  six  of  the 
number  have  been  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind. 
A  few  others  are  serious,  but  we  fear  concerning  them.  The 
seriousness  has  been  attended  with  silent,  but  deep  anxiety, 
which  has  gradually  given  way  to  hope,  a  hope,  feeble  and  inters 
mitting,  but  slowly  acquiring  strength.  This  is  a  great  tiling,  a 
very  great  thing.  It  is  what  we  have  been  long  praying  and 
longing  for.  To  be  sure,  we  did,  a  few  weeks  since,  hope  that 
■  ■   —  ■■   ■  t      ■  ■    ..      ■■  ■■  ■        -- 

scholarship*  added  the  charms  of  a  piety,  deep,  fervent,  yet  unobtru- 
sive.  He  was  alone  among  his  fellow-students ;  yet  he  sustained,  in 
the  midst  of  though tlessoess  and  open  immorality,  an  elevated  Chris- 
tian character,  without  reproach,  to  the  end  of  his  college  course.  — 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  with  respect  and  afTectioo  by  bis  con- 
temporaries in  college.  He  could  warn  and  exhort  without  exciting 
hostility  to  the  truth  or  to  himself.  Through  his  instrumentality,  if 
we  <nistake  not,  a  Saturday  evening  conference  was  established  among 
the  students,  which,  conducted  most  commonly  in  the  early  period  of 
its  history  by  students,  but  recently  by  the  instructoi's,  still  continues, 
and  has  doubtless  done  much  to  sustain  a  healthful  moral  and  relig- 
ious influence  in  the  institution.  In  1813,  a  tutor  was  appointed, 
Frederic  Southgate,  A.  B.,  lovely  in  his  character,  as  a  Christian,  a 
scholar,  and  a  man.  His  fervent  piety  always  shone  with  a  mild  ra- 
diance. Many  can  recall  with  satisfaction  the  aflectionate  counsel 
and  earnest  exhortation  to  a  life  of  purity  and  devotion,  which  fell 
frOtn  his  lips  even  in  the  recitation  room.  By  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence he  was  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  but  a  part  of 
the  year.  During  the  year  commencing  Sept.  1813,  two  or  three 
students  of  decidedly  religious  character  were  admitted  into  college. 
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Biore  would  be  done.  But  blessed  be  6od»  that  he  has  dooe  so 
much.  A  third  of  the  students,  or  very  nearly  that  proportion, 
it  is  now  hoped,  are  pious.  It  is  but  a  litde  while  since  we  had 
none  of  this  descripuon.  When  I  review  what  I  wrote  Oct.  10, 
1813,  and  compare  the  state  of  college  then  with  what  it  is  now, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things ! 
Oh  may  those,  who  hope  that  Christ  is  formed  in  them,  mani- 
fest, by  the  suavity  of  their  temper,  and  the  purity,  and  pru- 
dence, and  holiness  of  their  lives,  the  power  and  excellence  of 
religion ! " 

Again,  Dec.  4,  1817,  he  remarks:  *' Asto  the  college^  God 
has  shewn  us  new  favors.  Not  only  have  a  considerable  num« 
her  of  serious  students  entered,  but  there  have  recently  been, 
as  we  hope,  three  or  four  individuals  converted  to  the  Lord. 
This  is  a  great  thing,  an  unexpected  mefcy,  that  God  should 
have  returned  to  us  so  soon.  Those  students,  who  were  thought 
to  have  experienced  religion  last  year,  have,  by  divine  grace, 
done  well.  They  appear  to  be  good,  sound,  judicious  and 
zealous  Christians.  This  is  a  glorious  thing.  Religion  seems 
to  have  obtained  strong  footing  in  Bowdoin  College.  Christ 
seems  to  have  owned  us  very  distinctly  and  graciously.  Oh 
that  he  might  pay  us  frequent  visits !  Oh  that  his  work  of 
grace  may  be  further  carried  on  to  his  own  praise  !  Oh  that 
the  college  may  always  exhibit  a  sweet  and  graceful  union  of 
literature  and  piety.  May  Grod  preserve  those  who  have  lately 
begun  to  hope  m  his  mercy.  May  there  always  be  a  goodly 
seed.  Towards  us,  already,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  has  been 
unutterable.  Praise,  everhsting  praise  be  rendered  to  his  name !" 

His  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  students  was  never 
more  apparent  thaa  on  the  annual  commenc^nents.  On  no 
occasion  did  be  appear  to  so  much  advantage  himself.  His 
fine  countenance,  irradiated  with  a  gbw  of  excitement  and  a 
noble  expression,  his  commanding  figure,  his  grace  and  match- 
less dignity,  combined  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  peculiarly  impressive.    But  admiraiion  of  him, 
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who  preiided,  wts  absorbed  in  ibe  higher  interest  wUch  be 
threw  into  the  occasiony  as  one  deeply  interesting  to  the  yonog 
men  particularly  concerned,  to  the  institution  which  was  about 
to  dismiss  them  from  her  embrace,  and  to  the  cause  of  learning 
and  virtue.  To  him  it  was  always  a  day  of  great  solicitude. 
Apart  from  his  anxiety  in  respect  to  the  bearing,  which  the  ex- 
ercises might  have  upon  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  made 
it  evident  by  his  prayers,  and  especially  by  the  address,  which 
be  was  accustomed  to  deliver  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises  before  the  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees,  that 
he  sympathized  with  his  pupils  who  were  just  about  to  leave  bis 
care,  with  minds  excited  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion^  and 
full  of  hope  and  joy.  It  was  apparent,  to  use  his  own  language 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  that  be  "  eagerly  seized  the  few  mo- 
ments which  remained  of  their  college  life,  with  design  to  pro- 
duce or  perpetuate  moral  impressions."  With  unfeigned  earn- 
estness of  spirit  he  sent  tbem  forth  with  these  bis  last  instruc- 
tions, with  the  hope  and  prayer,  that4)y  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
these  instructions  might  be  of  some  avail  to  them  amid  the  temp- 
tations of  a  world  unfriendly  to  virtue.  The  reflecting  could  not 
help  feeling,  that  a  parent's  blessing  followed  them,  and  that 
with  theirs  he  united  his  own  happiness  and  lienor. 

In  truth,  it  is  barely  doing  him  justice  to  affirm,  that  the  col- 
lege in  all  its  interests  always,  to  use  bis  own  expression  in  his 
journal,  bore  on  his  mind^  He  had  a  quick  sensibility  to  what- 
ever affected  its  interests.  His  solicitude  in  its  behalf  never 
slumbered.  Friends,  his  family,  and  personal  conveniencOi 
were  freely  sacrificed,  if  occasion  required,  to  the  demands  of 
collegiate  duty.  His  motto  was,  "  College  first,  family  and 
friends  next."  In  fine,  he  identified  himself  with  the  institution. 
He  had  much  of  the  pride  of  the  scholar,  and  was  undoubtedly 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  elevated  ambition,  but,  and  the  remark  is 
made  with  great  confidence,  as  a  just  tribute  to  Ins  rare  and 
disbterested  virtue,  it  was  because  he  felt,  that  bis  station  de- 
manded of  him  high  scholarship,  and  he  wished  to  contribute, 
so  Car  as  ought  be,  by  his  own  «K>rt8  and  his  own  personal  rep- 
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matbo,  to  the  elevrntkni  of  the  seminaiyy  over  which  ProTidence 
had  placed  him. 

To  tosore  the  highest  success  in  the  office  held  by  President 
Appleton,  the  possession  of  personal  dignity  and  true  unafiected 
courtesy,  is  undoubtedly  requisite.  The  young,  it  is  well 
known,  are  much  influenced  by  appearance ;  and  although  we 
may  all  rejoice,  that  the  austerity  and  reserve  of  former  daya 
have  passed  away,  yet,  in  the  intercourse  between  bstructors 
and  their  pupHs,  form  and  ceremony  cannot  be  entirely  rejected. 
He  must  possess  great  weight  of  character  and  means  of  influ- 
ence altogether  uncommon,  who  can  dispense  with  them,,  and 
yet  maintain  that  degree  of  respect,  which  is  essendai  to  his  full 
success,  as  an  instructor  and  governor.  There  b  no  doubt, 
that  the  President's  personal  appearance  and  manners  did  much 
for  him,  and  although  they  have  before  been  alluded  to,  it  be* 
comes  me  to  give  a  more  minute  account  of  them. 

He  was  a  little  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  his  whole  fig- 
ure, though  not  large,  was  commanding.  The  engraving  of 
him,  which  was  puUtshed  soon  after  his  decease,  is  iar  from 
doing  him  justice.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  fine.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  spacious  ;  his  head  very  bald  and  of  a 
brilliant  whiteness  ;  his  eyes,  a  deep  blue,  and  his  compbxbn 
remarkably  fair..  Hb  countenance  was  impressive.  No  one 
could  see  him  without  being  struck  at  once  with  its  benignity, 
intelligence,  and  ebvation.  **  It  was  frequently  marked^  to  no 
ordinary  degree,  with  the  indications  of  thought  and  care. 
How  (ar  it  was  capable,  at  all  times,  and  then  particularly,  of 
exhibiting  any  nobbness  of  expression,  will  be  long  preserved 
in  the  recollectbn  of  those  who  knew  him."  *  Whenever  be 
was  under  excitement,  as  in  animated  conversation,  or  on  a  pub- 
lic occasbn,  it  was  irradiated  with  a  delightful  gbw.  In  his 
manners,  the  most  strict  courtesy  and  urbanity  were  combined 
with  a  rare  dignity  and  gracefulness.     I  think  it  not  unworthy 

*  Sketcbi  &c 
Vol.  I.  6 
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of  him  to  remtrk,  that  his  personal  habits  were,  in  all  respects, 
SQch  as  characterize  the  most  refined  society. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  those,  who  are  tnuniog  students, 
should  exeoiplify  in  themselves  the  value  of  studious  habits  and 
thorough  mental  disciplbe.     In  this  respect,  the  pujnls  of  Pres- 
ident Appleton,  as  has  already  been  said,  sawi  n  him  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation.      His   example  was  eminently  that  of 
the  scholar.    His  strict  regard  to  system,  while  he  was  a  min* 
ister  at  Hampton,  has  occurred  to  our  notice ;  and  to  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  it  he  unquestionably  owed  much.     Feeling 
sensibly  the   demands,  which  his  office  made  upon  him  for 
mental  efibrt  and  extensive   attainments,  immediately  on  en- 
tering upon  its  duties,  be  commenced  a  course  of  vigorous, 
unremitting  application  to  study.     He  was  uniformly  in  the 
habit  of  assigning  to  himself  a  certain  amount  of  labor  each  day. 
If  he  Was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  plan  by  company, 
or  unexpected  calls  upon  his  time,  and  he  was  of  course  ex- 
posed to  frequent  interruptions,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  so 
much  the  later  to  atone,  if  possible,  for  the  intrusion.    Theolo- 
gy, being  always  regarded  as  bis  main  object  of  pursuit,  atten- 
tion to  that,  as  a  general  fact,  constituted  a  part  of  every  day's 
employment.     But  deeming  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  the  head 
of  a  literary  institution,  to  secure  and  maintain  an   acquaint- 
ance with  aM  the  branches  of  collegiate  study,  his  literary  pur- 
suits were  often  various.     Different  portions  of  time,   not  oc- 
cupied by  official  duties,  were  allotted  to  different  studies. 
For  example,  a  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  theology, 
another  part  to  the  classics,  another  to  historical,  or  other  read- 
ing of  importance.     He  was,  moreover,  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing particular  departments. the  subject  of  leading  inquiry  for 
weeks  and  months  together.     He  would,  for  example,  for  several 
weeks,  devote  such  portions  of  his  time,  as  were  not  occupied  by 
his  course  of  theological  study,  to  philological  pursuits,  or  to 
natural  science,  or  to  mental  and  moral  philosophy.     In  this 
way  he  always,  in  a  good  degree,  preserved  a  familiar  acquaint- 
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aoee  wkh  the  whole  laoge  of  aeademie  studies,  uid  could  esti* 
mate  the  improvement  made  by  the  students  in  the  difierent  do* 
partments.  His  system  admitted  only  of  that  kind  of  reading, 
which  bad  a  bearing  on  bis  studies.  If  he  indulged  in  lighter 
reading,  it  was  during  those  fragments  of  time,  which  his  strict 
economy  enabled  him  to  gather  up,  without  encroaching  on  the 
hours  of  regular  study.  He  read  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  maintain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  world.  He  loved  learning,  in  the  most  liberal  sense 
of  the  term,  but  never  indulged  a  propensity,  so  common  with 
ordinary  minds,  to  attainments  varbus  and  discursive.  The 
principle  conreyed  in  the  precept  Ugere  midtum  patiui  quam 
multaj  regulated  his  practice.  What  he  read,  he  most  com* 
monly  studied.  He  made  much  use  of  ^*  common  places,''  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  dates  of  important  events,  cAr  of  pre- 
serving facts,  statements,  and  opinions,  which  might  be  of  use  to 
him  m  his  studies ;  a  practice,  which  he  commenced  while  at 
college. 

At  one  period  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he,  for  a  time,  rose  tt 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  m  the  winter  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  used  to  remain  at  his  studies 
until  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  He  also,  for  some  time,  used  a 
very  spare  diet,  in  the  hope,  that  he  would  require  less  inter* 
ruptkm  for  the  purpose  of  bodily  exercise ;  but  he  soon  found, 
that  his  physical  system  could  not  endure  so  severe  demands 
upon  its  energies.  His  numerous  friends,  far  and  near,  hearing 
of  this  severe  application  to  study,  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  importuned  him  to  spare  himself,  from  a  consideration  of  what 
was  due  both  to  his  fiimiiy  and  the  public.  Says  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckminster,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  March,  1808 ;  "  Nor 
have  I  been  much  less  anxious  for  you  since  I  heard  from  pretty 
good  authority,  that  you  sit  up  at  your  studies  till  after  12 
o'clock,  and  are  up  again  at  them  even  before  the  sun  rises. 
To  the  hour  of  rising  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  think  it  roust  be, 
sooner  or  later  prejudkial  to  you  to  trim  the  midnight  lamp. 
Nature  will  not  suffer  her  laws  and  orders  to  be  long  insulted 
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or  disfegarded  with  imponity,  and  whatever  elscf  jou  may  caH 
man,  he  is  an  animal  that  wants  regular  rest  and  exercise ;  and 
he  wants  them,  when  hb  fellow  animab,  (O  shame  !  less  per- 
verse than  he,)  are  sweetly  enjoying  them."  Such  warnings 
and  entreaties,  alas !  he  disregarded,  and  this  from  no  unworthy 
motives  of  ordinary  ambition.  To  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  his  wife  and  family,  who  urged  him  to  remit  his  diligence,  lie 
used  to  reply,  "  My  duty  to  coHege  requires  it,"  or  in  words  to 
that  efka.  He,  if  any  one,  knew  the  value  of  time.  He  never 
wasted  it  on  things  of  little  moment.  He  always  kept  some 
useful  end  in^view.  He  never  travelled  without  books  to  em- 
ploy his  leisure  moments,  when  he  stopped  on  the  road.  To 
some  indeed  it  might  appear,  that  he  adhered  too  rigidly  to  his 
system  of  mental  cultivation ;  for  even  in  conversation,  he  was 
more  fond  of  seizing  upon  some  topic  of  importance,  and  pur- 
suing it  in  a  thorough  discussion,  than  of  desultory  remark ;  so 
that  the  social  circle  was  oftener  to  him  the  occasion  of  continued 
mental  effort,  than  of  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  In  short, 
no  one,  who  does  not  shut  his  ears  entirely  to  the  calls  of  public 
or  social  life,  could  be  a  more  constant  or  successful  student. 
He  cultivated  habits  of  application  not  only  from  love  of 
learning,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty.**  A  simitar  regard  to  duty 
alone  ever  induced  him  to  intermit  his  diligence.  He  even  al- 
lowed himself  but  little  time  for  his  family,  and  few  had  stronger 
attractions  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  were  more  sensible  to  them. 
Besides  b^ng  himsdf  a  close  and  uniform  student,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  author  of  the  sketch,  *'  the  necessity  of  application 
as  the  first,  second  and  third  requisite  to  insure  literary  emi- 
nence, application  not  per  saltumy  but  systematic  and  unre- 
mitted, he  appeared  deeply  solicitous  to  inculcate.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  difference  he  conceived  to  exist,  in 

*  In  his  Journal  under  date  of  December  1817,  of  three  things  for 
which  he  prays,  the  following  is  one.  <'  Thnt  I  may  study  with  more 
industry  and  effort,  but  constantly  look  to  God  to  sanctify  my  studies 
and  give  me  success.  May  I  read  the  scriptures,  pray  and  meditate 
more.     May  I  do  all  for  thee,  O  my  Qod  and  Saviour !" 
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respect  to  habits  of  study,  between  the  scholars  of  this  country 
and  those  of  Europe.  He  considered,  that  an  unoecessary  de- 
gree of  timidity  was  entertained  among  ourselves,  as  to  the  in- 
jurious efl^ts  of  laborious  mental  application  upon  the  bodily 
health ;  and  was  persuaded,  that  the  instances,  in  which  they 
had  appeared  to  result  from  this  cause,  had  generally  proceeded' 
from  inattention  to  exercise  and  regimen.  ^  It  will  be  pardoned, 
perhaps/  he  remarks,  *  if  I  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  the  highest 
degree  of  application,  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  without  en- 
dangering health,  has  ever  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  even 
at  our  best  public  Seminaries.'  That  he  ascertained  and  evea 
exceeded  it  himself,  however,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
suppose." 

In  addition  to  the  perplexing  cares  and  the  multiplied  labprs 
of  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Appleton  preached  much,  and  dis- 
charged a  great  amount  of  pastoral  duty  for  the  Congregational 
Society  in  Brunswick,  it  not  being  in  their  power  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  services  of  a  settled  minister,  except  for  a  small 
part  of  the  time.  Many  among  them  still  bear  grateful  testi-^ 
moaj  to  the  sympathy  and  tender  regard  for  their  welfare,  both 
as  a  people  and  as.  individuals,  which  he  ever  manifested 
towards  nhem.  His  station,  moreover,  and  his  extensive 
reputation  subjected  him  to  frequent  public  calls.  His  presence 
was  sought  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  especially  when  difficult 
and  perplexing  questions  were  likely  to  arise  :  he  was  also  wide* 
ly  consulted  by  leading  divines  in  the  New  England  Churches 
on  the  most  important  movements  of  that  period  in  the  religious 
community.  ^'That  his  services  were  highly  valued,  was 
made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  frequency,  with  which  they 
were  solicited.  Within  a  few  years,  he  was  invited  to  preach, 
not  only  before  the  Bible,  Missionary,  Education  and  Peace 
Societies  of  Maine,  and  repeatedly  at  meetings  of  citizens, 
associated  to  suppress  immoralities,  and  to  promote  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  also  before  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  was  a 
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member,  before  the  Legislature  of  Masf .  at  the  aooual  elee* 
tion,  before  the  Ck)n¥eDtion  of  the  Congregational  Clergy 
of  Mass.,  before  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  suppression  of  la- 
temperance,  and  had  his  heahh  pcirmitted,  he  would,  in  the 
year  in  which  be  died,  have  addressed  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge.*  He  also  preached  several  Ordina- 
tion Sermons.  His  discourses  delivered  on  most  of  these  oc- 
casions were  published,  and  many  of  them  are  contained  in 
these  volumes. 

Besides  these  testimonials  of  the  reject  entertained  for  him 
by  the  public,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

But  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  his  useful  and 
honorable  career.  The  eflbct  of  his  excessive  labors  and  bis 
habits  of  unremitted  application  upon  a  system,  which  was  not 
invigorated  and  refreshed  by  needful  exercise,  soon  became  too 
apparent.  About  the  time  of  his  losing  a  very  dear  child, 
October  1817,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  No  serious  apprehensions,^how- 
ever,  were  entertained  respecting  him  until  early  in  1819,  when, 
greatly  to  the  concern  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  friends  of 
the  college,  he  gave  too  plain  indications  of  the  assaults  of  dis- 
ease. His  complaints  were  a  slight  cold,  great  hoarseness,  and 
debility.  His  symptoms  indicated  a  disease  of  the  larynx, 
which  advanced  with  fearful  rapidity.  He  was  unable  to  pre- 
side at  the  college  exhibition  in  May.  It  was  hoped,  that  a 
journey,  which  he  took  in  the  spring  vacation,  as  far  as  Amherst 
N.  H.  would  be  beneficial,  and  he  prolonged  his  visit  to  his 
friends  beyond  the  opening  of  the  term.  The  occurrence,  be- 
fore unknown,  of  his  absence  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  deeply 
a^cted  both  himself  and  the  members  of  tlie  institution.  His 
own  feelings  in  view  of  the  circum9tance,  and  his  affectionate 


*  The  sermon  designed  for  this  occasion  is  the  sixteenth  in  the 
selection,  Vol.  II. 
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solicitade  for  their  weliare,  are  manifested,  in  an  aflbcting  man- 
ner, in  the -following  letter  whieb  he  wrote  to  the  students  from 
Amherst. 

Amhebst,  Junk  12,  1819. 
My  Dear  Yotmg  Oentlemen, 

It  is  impossible,  that  an  occurrence  so  new,  as  ray  absence 
from  tM>Uege  at  the  commencement  of  a  term,  should  not  be 
attended  with  unusual  feelings,  and  those  not  always  of  the 
most  pleasant  nature.  Anxious  as  I  always  am  for  your  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that 
such  solicitude  cannot  be  diminished,  either  by  reviewing  the 
last  term,  or  by  the  conscious  inability,  which  I  feel,  of  con- 
tributing any  thing  at  present,  either  to  the  government  or  in- 
struction of  college. 

There  are  two  capacities,  in  which  every  member  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  ought  to  consider  himself,— I  mean  that  of  a 
student^  and  that  of  an  aecountaUe  being.  Your  opportunities 
for  enlarging  the  mind,  and  increasing  that  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  between  human  and 
brutal  natures,  are  numerous  and  invaluable.  By  what  you  are 
conscious  of  in  yourselves,  and  by  what  you  observe  in  others, 
you  perceive  how  differendy  these  opportunities  are  improved, 
and  to  what  different  results  they  eventually  lead.  You  per- 
ceive, that  residence  at  college,  is,  as  it  respects  this  world,-— 
as  it  respects  character,  a  savor  of  life  unto  life^  or  of  death 
tin^o  tiea^A;*— it  repders  more  public  your  bad  or  your^ood  con- 
duct, thereby  making  your  honor  or.  disgrace  more  extensively 
known.  You  are  not  fully  sensible,  I  am  persuaded,  bow 
much  not  only  the  character  of  college,  but  your  own  individual 
characters  are  affected,  in  view  of  the  public,  either  by  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  impiety,  or  by  the  opposite  virtues. 

Reputation  and  happiness  are,  indeed,  as  it  respects  their 
nature,  distinct;  yet  is  the  latter^  in  no  small  degree,  depend- 
ent on  the  former.  Permit  me  to  ask,  whether  you  have  not 
found,  either  by  experience  or  obsarvaidon,  that  your  b«{^ine8s 
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may  be  very  essentially  injured  or  advanced  by  your  own  con* 
duct  and  deportment  during  the  space  even  of  a  single  term. 
Have  you  not  observed,  that  a  student  may  not  only  very 
essentially  impair  his  reputation  in  view  of  his  fellow  students, 
and  in  view  of  the  government,  in  a  time  so  short  as  three 
months,  but  that  he  may  make,  during  that  time,  fearful  in- 
roads upon  his  own  happiness  ?  Call  to  mind  a  single  student, 
who  has  closed  a  college  term  with  happy  redections,  when  con- 
scious, that,  by  associating  with  the  indolent,  disreputable,  and 
vicious,  he  has  diminished  his  taste  for  study,  lost  his  previous 
standing  in  his  class,  lost  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  better 
part  of  his  fellow  students,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  gov- 
ernment ?  Suppose,  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  conscious  of 
new  inclinations  to  vice,  a  taste  for  guilty  pursuits,  a  love  for 
drinking  and  noisy  dissipation;  suppose,  that  he  feels  these 
propensities  to  be  increasing,  his  efibrts  to  counteract  them  inef- 
fectual, and  himself  becoming  more  and  more  the  unresisting 
slave  of  a  vice,  which  the  experience  of  others  has  taught  him 
not  only  entails  everlasting  death,  but  spares  not  the  temporal 
comforts,  the  health,  or  even  the  life  of  its  votaries* 

But,  my  dear  young  gentlemen,  let  me  urge  yon  to  regard 
yourselves  more  distinctly  as  accountable,  immortal  beings. 
How  often  do  you  witness  facts  of  such  a  nature,  as  show  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  hopes  1  By  a  death,  which  occurred 
in  your  near  vicinity  during  the  vacatuHi,  you  have  been  re- 
minded how  inevitable  are  the  arrows  of  death  ;*with  how  much 
certainty  they  reach  the  heart,  when  sent  by  the  command  of  a 
Sovereign  God !  You  see  what  seeming  casualties  may  sud- 
denly deprive  you,  first  of  reason,  and  then  of  life  !  Why,  in 
order  to  sport  with  their  salvation,  will  moruls  disregard  all  the 
facts  presented  to  their  observation,  no  less  than  all  the  remon- 
strances, which,  in  Scripture,  are  addressed  to  their  reason, 
their  hopes,  and  their  fears  ? 

Let  me  entreat  you,  young  gentlemen,  to  distinguish  the 
present  term  by  your  industry  and  Christian  virtue.  Do  your- 
selves 00  injury.    Excite  no  dbtress  and  mortification  in  the 
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breasts  of  jrour  friends^  and  of  those,  who  are  most  anxioas  for 
your  preseut  honor  and  everlasting  welfare.  Consider,  that,  as 
God  has  made  you  ratbnal  creatures,  —  as  such  he  requires  you 
to  live,  as  such  will  be  reward  or  punish  /ou  through  the  count- 
less ages  of  the  approachmg  life. 

I  hope  to  be  at  Brunswick  in. about  ten  days;  but  such  is. the 
state  of  my  health,  as  to  render  every  calculation  of  this  kind 
extremely  precarious :  and  my  language  ought  to  be  :  It  is  the 
Ix>rd ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 
With  great  affisction,  I  am, 

Young  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

J.  APPLETON. 

He  Boon  after  returned  to  Brunswick,  his  health  not  essen- 
tially improved.  During  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  au- 
tumn, hopes  of  his  restoration  were .  at  times  indulged,  to  be 
soon  again  blasted.  On  the  I2th  of  October  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage renderted  his  recovery  entirely  hopeless.* 

It  was  mercifully  ordered,  that  his  iUness  should  not  be  at- 
tended with  severe  pain  ;  and  that  until  the  last  few  days  of  his 
life,  he  should  be  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  understanding. 
During  that  long  and  trying  period  of  feebleness  and  apprehen- 
sion, which  preceded  his  dissolution,  his  Chrbtian  graces  ap- 
peared unusually  clear  and  bright;  he  enjoyed,  in  a  greater  . 
degree,  than  in  heahh,  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  ripened  rapidly  for  glory.  Peculiarly  apparent  were 
his  humility  and  deep  sense  of  unworthiness.  '^  Of  this,"  he  often 
said,  "  I  am  sure,  that  salvation  is  all  of  grace."  *<  I  would 
make  no  mention  of  any  thing,  which  I  Imve  ever  thought,  or 
said,  or  done ;  but  only  of  this,  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as 
to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 

*  The  circumstances  of  his  sickness  and  death  are,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  from  the  Memoir  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  who  had  favora- 
ble opportunities  for  knowing  them,  and  was  with  the  family  during 
the  last  days  of  the  President's  life,  as  a  friend,  on  whom  they  relied 
much  for  comfort  in  their  sore  affliction. 

Vol.  I.  7 
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should  oot  perisbi  but  have  everlastiog  life.  The  atonemeat  w 
the  ooly  ground  of  hope."  To  a  friendi  that  desired  to  know  the 
state  of  his  mind,  he  gave  the  following  account  **  Ingeneralt 
I  am  quite  comfortabft ;  but  not  uniformly  so,  though  I  haTe 
seldom  what  may  be  called  distress  or  great  anxiety.  I  have 
sometimes  sweet  views  of  God's  holy  providence.  But  I  am, 
indeed,  a  poor  sinner,  lying  at  the  foot  of  sovereign  mercy. 
Most  emphatically,,  and  from  my  soul,  do  I  renounce  all  hope 
in  any  thing  done  by  myself,  as  a  ground  of  justification.  I  fly, 
I  fly  with  my  whole  soul  to  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour." 
When  the  progress  of  his  disease  did  not  permit  him  to  lead  in 
the  devotions  of  the  family,  that  service  was  generally  perform- 
ed by  one  of  the  college  Tutors.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  in 
which  be  speaks  of  the  exhibitions  of  Christian  chara.cter  and 
feeling  in  the  President  on  these  occasions,  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, Rev.  Mr.  Curomings,  now  of  Portland,  remarks :  '*  Once 
in  particular,  I  recollect,  that  the  part  of  the  prayer  which  had 
special  reference  to  him,  took  the  character  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  he  requested  me  to  be  seat- 
ed, and  then  thanked- me,  for  thanking  Grod  on  his  behalf,  and 
expatiated  upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  in  a  manner  thci 
most  gratefijl  and  delightful.  On  these  occasions,  too,  I  had 
the  most  instructive  and  impressive  demonstrations  of  his  hu- 
mility, and  sole  dependence  for  salvation  on  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  If  any  man  might  hope  for  heaven  on  the  ground  of 
his  own  righteousness,  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded,  that  Pres- 
ident Appleton  might ;  but  I  never  beard  a  man  more  fully  and 
unequivocally  abjure  such  a  basis  of  hope  than  he.  1  distincdy 
recollect  his  once  closing  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the 
following  lines  of  Watts,  uttered  with  a  manner  and  emphasis 
peculiarly  his  own : 

<  Jesus,  to  thy  d«ar  faithful  bands, 

My  NAKED    SOUL  I  tTUSt'  " 

In  truth,  a  devout  and  thankful  frame  of  mind  was  very  con- 
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spicuoas.  He  frequently  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  ot^ 
dering  the  various  circumstances  of  hb  sickodss  }  and  uniformly 
mentioned  every  comfort,  as  a  mercy  from  his  hand.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time,  until  his  mind  was  disorderedi  he  was  ac- 
customed on  receiving  his  medicines,  or  a  portion,  however 
small,  of  any  liquid,  to  ejaculate  a  petition  for  the  dhrine  blessing. 
From  his  clear  and  impressive  idews  of  the  perfection  of 
Deity,  and  full  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  dbpensations, 
proceeded  a  cordial  submission  to  the:  divine  will.  He,  at  one 
time,  expressed  anticipations  of  severe  su&ring,  supposing^it  to 
be  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  disease.  His  wife  told 
him,  she  hoped  he  would  not  give  himself  anxiety  on  this  ac- 
count. He  assured  her,  that  he  was  not  anxious,  adding :  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done  !  He  felt  that  he  had  ties  to  this 
world,  as  numerous,  and  as  strong  as  most  men<  '*  I  am  not," 
he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  dated  July  i, 
^*  mdifferent  to  life.  How  can  I  be,  with  such  a  family  as  I 
have ;  so  young,  and  so  dependent  on  parental  attention  and 
guidance.  But  the  event  is  with  God ;  and  I  hope,  that  I  am 
willing  it  should  be  so.  I  am  not  very  anxious  as  to  the  event 
I  hope  it  is  my  desire,  that  Christ  may  be  honored,  whether  by 
my  life  or  death."  In  another  letter^  written  soon  after,  having 
mentioned  some  particulars^  relative  to  his  disorder,  he  thus 
proceeds :  *^  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  prospects  do  not 
brighten,  as  to  returning  health.  But  Grod  is  holy,  wise,  and  good. 
I  am  in  his  hands,  what  can  1  wish  more  ?  Jesus  Christ  has  said, 
He  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  be  live.  Btessed 
woi'ds  I  and  blessed  Saviour !"  In  an  interview  with  a  ministerial 
friend,  after  he  began  to  consider  his  disease  as  likely  to  prove 
fatal,on  being  asked,  if  he  could  submissively  leave  liis  family  with 
God,  he  replied  :  '^  I  have  been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
in  my  domestic  connexions ;  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to 
mstruct  my  children,  and  they  have  conducted  so  as  greatly  to 
endear  themselves  to  me.  I  shall  leave  them  but  little  proper^ 
ty,  but  they  will  be  iu  the  hands  of  him  who  made  them.  God 
has  been  uniformly  good  to  me  all  my  life,  and  it  would  now  be 
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Tery  unreasonable  for  me  to  be  unwilling'to  obey  has  surnmons.*^ 
At  a  subsequent  visit,  the  same  friend  having  inquired  what  bad 
been  the  state  of  his  mind  since  he  last  saw  him,  "  I  have  had 
lately,"  he  said^  ^'  such  views  of  Grod's  character,  as  have  made 
me  feel  very  comfortable,  very  comfortable.  But  last  night, 
after  throwing  up  Uood,  I  was  somewhat  discomposed,  and 
found  I  could  do  nothing,  but  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  sovereign  God.'' 
During  the  summer  before  his  decease,  his  friends  were  de- 
sirous that  hesbouldy  if  he  were  able,  look  over  hismanuscriptsi 
and  make  selections  from  them,  with  a  view  to  future  publica* 
tion.  It  was  only  after  urgent  importunity  and  with  the  hope, 
that  it  might  be  a  means  of  usefulness,  that  he  consented  to  do 
it,  and  then  he  engaged  in  it,  as  a  work  in  which  he  felt  but  lit* 
tie  interest.  He  laid  aside  a  number  of  his  lectures  and  ser- 
mons, from  which,  as  he  thought,  a  selection  might  be  made, 
should  his  friends  deem  it  advisable  to  commit  them  to  the  press. 
He  was  repeatedly  requested  to  publish  particular  addresses^ 
delivered  to  the  graduating  class  at  different  commencements, 
but  uniformly  declined.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  commencement  in  1818,  a  highly  respecta- 
ble connnittee  was  appointed  to  solicit  copies  of  the  addresses 
delivered  by  him  to  the  successive  classes  of  graduates  during 
his  presidency,  with  a  view  to  their  publication.  It  was  not  until 
two  weeks  before  his  death,  that  he  consented  to  yield  to  their 
wishes,  and  then  he  did  it  with  the  prayer,  indicative  of  his  hu- 
mility, that  '*  God  would  make  them,  in  some  measure,  useful ; 
instrumental,  at  least,  of  reminding  them  of  those  afiectionate 
feelinga  with  which  they  were  delivered^"  As  has  been  more 
than  once  remarked  to  tbe  writer  by  a  distinguished  friend  and 
relative  of  the  President,  who  visited  him  a  few  weeks  before 
his  departure,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  regard  for  his  own 
reputation.  He,  indeed-,  acknowledged,  that  he  had  cherished 
a  desire  for  literary  reputation,  as  what  was  becoming  his  sta- 
tion ;  "  but  now,"  said  he,  ^'  this  is  all  gene."  The  honors  and 
distinctions  of  this  world  faded  into  nothingness,  as  the  gbries  of 
the  future  state  began  to  unfold  themselves  to  his  view. 
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A  single  iDcident,  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  bis  life, 
shows  the  afiectiooate  interest  he  always  cherished  for  the  col- 
lege. From  the  window  of  his  chamber  he  frequently  looked 
at  the  cdlege  buildings.  One  day,  while  fixing  his  eye  upon 
them,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Precious  objects  have  ye  been  to  me, 
but  I  resign  you  all  for  my  God."  The  solicitude  and  anxiety 
which  he  was  prone,  when  in  health,  to  indulge  for  the  institu- 
tion, gave  place  during  his  sickness,  to  a  firm  reliance  on  God's 
gracious  protection.  *  A  sentiment  uttered  by  him,  the  expres- 
sk>n  of  his  strong  faith  in  the  Providence  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
institution,  has  been  often  repeated,  to  encourage  its  friends  in 
hours  of  despondency :  "  God  has  taken  care  of  the  college,  and 
God  will  take  care  of  it."  May  such  continue  to  be  the  confi- 
dence of  its  patrons  and  friends ! 

As  death  drew  nigh,  his  hope  ripened  into  assurance.  Of 
what  nature  was  the  felicity  which  he  anticipated,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  inquiry  was 
made,  if  he  did  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  would  never  end.  ^'  Connect  with  it,"  he  re- 
plied, <*the  thought  of  perfect  holiness,  and  it  is  a  glorious 
thought  indeed."  At  another  time,  after  exclaiming :  *'  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
riches,  and  blessing,"  he  added,  "  There  is  joy  in  that  song." 
Again,  he  declared,  that  he  had  more  vivid  and  afi&cting  appre- 
hensions of  the  loveliness  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  in  secret 
communion  with  him  he  often  found  himself  using  such  expres- 
sions as  ''  dear  Jesus."  '^  You  know,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  ap* 
prove  of  such  modes  of  address,  but  my  views  of  his  precious- 
ness  at  times  are  so  overpowerbg,  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
adopt  them." 

About  a  week  before  his  death,  there  was  a  return  of  hemor- 
rhage. It  occasioned  extreme  distress.  It  was  feared  by  oth- 
ers, and  by  himself,  that  sufibcation  would  ensue.  As  the  family 
stood  around  him,  looking  for  the  moment,  when  he  would  ex* 
pire,  he  suddenly  obtained  relief;  and  his  first  words  were  ut- 
tered in  his  own  emphatic  manner  :  *'Good  and  upright  is  the 
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Lord."  After  this  attack  it  was  noticed,  that  his  frame  was 
unusually  agitated.  One  of  the  family  supposing  it  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  severe  suffering,  inquired  if  it  were  so.  He  replied  : 
<<  The  thought  that  a  moment  may  introduce  me  to  the  full  glo- 
ries of  God,  is  enough  to  overwhelm  me."  The  next  day  he 
called  his  children  to  him,  and  with  perfect  composure  gave  to 
each  of  them,  separately,  what  he  considered  his  dying  counsel. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  said  to  an  officer  of  college,  who 
was  at  his  bedside,  ^<  Pray  for  our  stud^ts.  Pray  that  God 
would  revive  his  work  among  them.  I  think  of  them  with  much 
interest.  Tell  them  1  had  intended  to  leave  them  my  last 
advice,  to  be  communicated  after  my  decease ;  but  it  is  now 
too  late.  My  enfeebled  powers  will  not  permit."  He  was  ap- 
prehensive, that  the  bleeding  would  return,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  survive  it.  Towards  night,  he  requested  to  be 
raised  a  little  in  bis  bed^  that  he  might  see  the  setting  sun. 
Having  beheld  it  for  a  moment,  he  said,  as  he  reclined  his  head 
upon  the  pillow,  *<  before  it  dawns  again,  I  shall  be  in  glory." 
This  expectation  was  not  realized,  for  be  was  spared  a  week 
longer.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  five  days,  his  mind 
was  somewhat  disordered ;  although  at  times  he  appeared  per- 
fectly rational,  and  uttered  many  interesting  expression^.  The 
last  day  he  was  evidently  much  in  prayer.  With  his  petitions 
praises  were  mingled.  At  length,  after  a  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle with  the  last  enemy,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  on  the  12th 
of  November  1B19,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  revered  and  beloved  Appleton. 
The  purposes  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  That  an  individ- 
ual enjoying  the  unmingled  respect  of  the  community,  occupy- 
ing a  sphere  of  public  usefulness  which  few  could  be  found  to  fill, 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  confidence  and  alfection 
to  the  institution,  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  society,  in  all 
the  great  interests  of  which  he  largely  participated,  not  to  men* 
tion  domestic  endearments,  which  were  never,  in  the  case  of 
any  one,  more  tender  and  affecting,  thap  such  an  individual 
should  be  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  was  a  deep  and  un- 
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fathomable  mystery.  Great  solicitude  had  been  felt  for  him^ 
during  his  illness,  Uiroughout  the  community.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  that  he  could  not  be  spared.  The  day  of  his  death 
was  a  day  of  clouds  and  darkness.  The  knell  of  the  chapel 
bell,  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  announcing  his 
departure  to  the  college  family  and  the  neighborhood,  fell  with 
leaden  weight  on  many  hearts. 

Every  mark  of  respect  was  ^wn  to  his  memory.  The  re* 
mains  were  carried  to  the  Congregational  church,  which  had 
been  hung  in  black  by  citizens  of  the  town.  A  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Benj.  Tappan  of  Augusta, 
and  prayers  were  oflbred  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gillet  of  Hallowell.  Af- 
ter religious  services,  the  body  was  followed  by  the  bereaved 
family,  the  officers  and  students  of  the  college,  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  and  Overseers,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  to 
the  ancient  cemetery,  a  mile  south  from  the  college  plain,  where 
it  was  deposited  with  many  sighs  and  tears.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  was  removed  to  the  oew  cemetery,  opened  in  the  pine 
grove  in  the  rear  of  the  colleges,  and  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  over  it  by  the  Boards  of  college  with  an  appropriate 
Latin  inscription. 

Having  recounted  the  leading  events  of  President  Appleton's 
life,  and  hb  multiplied  labors,  it  remains  for  the  writer  to  at- 
tempt a  view  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character.  In  doing 
this  he  will  necessarily  repeat  some  observations,  which  have 
been  already  made. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  to.  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  within  the  sphere  of  Dr.  Appleton's  influence,  and 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  there  is  little  difficul- 
ty, with  a  common  share  of  observation,  in  seizing  upon  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character,  although,  indeed,  none  but 
those  who  were  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  him, 
who  saw  him  in  private  and  domestic  life,  can  detect  its  more 
delicate  hues.  As  has  been  jusdy  remarked,  in  reference  to  an 
attempt  to  pourtray  his  character,  "  there  are  minds  which  af- 
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feet  the  beholder  with  such  an  intuitiye  and  constant  sense  of 
their  superiority,  that  he  is  ready  to  imagine,  the  best  praise  hei 
could  bestow  upon  them  would  be  a  simple  transcript  of  the 
impressions,  they  habitually  produce  upon  him.  Their  talents 
are  not  so  much  gathered  from  their  writings,  nor  interwoven 
with  incidental  associations,  as  perceived  directly  b  their  own 
strong  and  self-emitted  light ;  not  remembered,  as  were  Gold* 
smith's,  but  like  Johnson's,  immediately  felt  and  involuntarily 
acknowledged.  Discovering  an  admirable  tone  and  high  deter- 
mination of  intellectual  capacity,  and  concentration  of  faculties, 
unusually  disciplined  and  prompt,  they  appear  destined  by  na- 
ture not  passively  to  reciprocate  the  movements  of  other  minds, 
but  to  communicate  their  own ;  not  merely  to  transmit  the  cur- 
rent of  passing  thought,  but  to  propel  and  increase  the  stream. 
Theirs  seems  the  prerogative  to  restamp  the  triter  coinage  of 
human  opinion,  and  imprint  upon  the  bullion  of  truth  the  per- 
manent character  of  their  own  fervid  and  elevated  genius.  Op- 
erating within  their  sphere  by  an  action  uniformly  sustained, 
their  influence  is  insensibly  propagated  in  the  sentiments,  and 
sometimes  reflected  in  the  manners  of  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  community ;  never  permitting  us  to  forget  the  original 
vigor  of  their  elements,  nor  the  organic  energy  of  their  pow- 
ers."* It  is  indeed  true  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that 
one  could  not  have  even  casually  fallen  into  his  company,  with- 
out feeling,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  uncommon  roan. 
His  private  conversation  and  his  public  services,  gave  at  once 
impression  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  superiority.  Nor  can 
one  read  his  works  without  having  such  an  impression  deepened. 
Among  the  prominent  mental  characteristics  of  President 
Appleton,  may  be  mentioned  strength  and  originality.  The  cast 
of  his  mind  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  exercise,  as  requires 
the  most  vigorous  powers  of  understanding.  He  grappled  with 
the  most  intricate  questions  that  arise  in  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, or  in  theology.  From  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry, he  habitually  revolved  such  topics,  and,  as  is  remarked  by 

*  Sketch,  &c. 
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his  friendytbe  author  of  the  Sketch,  he  never  shone  to  more  ad* 
vantage,  than  when  discoursing  upon  subjects  of  this  nature  in 
such  points  of  light,  as  favored  the  exhibition  of  powers,  fior 
which  a  Clarke  and  a  Butler  were  pre-eminent.  His,  however, 
was  far  from  being  that  intelleetual  strength  which  moves  heavi- 
ly  along.  He  had  much  elasticity  of  mmd.  He  was  fond  of 
discussion,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  a  play  of  argument,  not 
from  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  or  from  a  desire  of  victory ; 
but  from  his  love  of  intellectual  excitement  and^  of  truth.  He 
was  exceedingly  astute,  keen-sighted  to  detect  the  fiallacy  of  an 
opponent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  a  discussion  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  good  nature.  His  instinctive  sense  of 
propriety  forbade  him  ever  to  violate  the  laws  which  should 
regulate  it.*  It  was  said  of  liim,  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  '^  No 
man  knows  better  bow  to  ask  a  question  than  Mr.  Appleton." 
It  is  believed  that  others  not  unskilled  in  theological  science, 
have  had  oocasion  to  feel  the  cofrectness  of  such  an  observa- 
tion. ''It  may  be  added,"  says  the  author  of  the  Sketch,  in 
allusion  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Spring, ''  that  the  inquiries,  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  those  best  capable  of  appreciating  bis  powers, 
were  apt,  when  opportunity  invited,  to  be  indicative  of  the  def«* 
erenoe  they  entertained  for  his  understanding.  It  was  delight* 
ful  on  such  occasions  to  witness  the  interest  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  subject,  and  the  luminous,  succinct,  and 
vigorous  operations  of  intellect  he  was  accustomed  to  exhibit.'' 

The  theological  lectures  of  Pres.  Appleton,  in  particular,  af* 
ford  evidence  of  the  strength  and  elastic  vigor  of  his  understand* 
ing.  They  will,  doubtless,  ever  be  regarded  as  admirable  mod- 
els of  sound  logic  and. convincing  argumentation. 

That  he  had  a  marked  predilection  for  analytical  investiga* 

•  "Few,"  remarks  the  author  of  the  Sketch,  "have  been  able  to 
conduct  A  discussion  with  others,  in  a  manner  both  adapted  to  lead 
tliem  to  exercise  tb^ir  own  understandings,  to  tafte  the  measure  of 
tMr  own  positions,  and  behold  in  a  clear  light  theprop^  foandationi 
of  such  just  opinions,  as  they  might  enteruin.'' 
Vol.  I.  8 
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tioDs  and  elementary  views,  will  readily  occur  to  a  careful  read- 
er of  his  writings.  It  may  be  added  also,  that  be  enforced  tbe 
appiicatioQ  of  such  views  with  great  skill  and  eflfect  Instances 
illustrative  of  this  propen»ty,  may  be  seen  in  his  Baccalaureate 
addresses,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion  not  admit- 
ting of  extended  discussion,  required  of  him,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  efiect  designed,  to  adopt  a  style  of  composition  at  once 
concise  and  energetic.  He  often  condenses  a  train  of  argument 
into  a  single  sentence,  and  even  a, single  expression..  In  Uie 
writings  of  few  of  the  present  day  can  there  be  found,  within 
the  same  compass,  more  passages,  which  contain  great  elemen- 
tary principles,  expressed  with  the  sententious  brevity  of  ancient 
wisdom. 

This  tendency  of  bis  mind  to  form  simple,  philosophtcal  views, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  generalize,  enabled  him,  beyond  most 
men,  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  most  common  topics.  Tbe 
reader  may  be  referred  for  illustration,  to  his  remarks  on  pro- 
faneness,  in  the  lecture  on  "  the  Dangers  of  a  College  life  and  its 
security,"  and  to  those  on  Independence  of  Character,  and  on 
the  Essential  Difference  of  MoraJ  actions.  '<  The  secret  was,  not 
tbe  color  he  threw  upon  subjects,  but  tbe  powerful  light  be  sent 
through  them.  His  was  the  originality,  so  different  from  that 
which  frequently  bears  the  name,  that  was  indebted,  not  to  tbe 
eflbrts  of  an  inventive  imagination,  but  to  the  severity,  with 
which  it  was  restrained ;  that  consisted,  not  in  creating  specious 
combinations,  but  in  dissolving  them.  Its  effect  was,  not  sur- 
prize, but  conviction ;  not  a  splendid  confusion  of  ideas,  but 
thoughts  reduced  to  order  and  cleared  from  obscurity." 

It  remains  simply  to  remark  on  tbe  point  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, that  if  the  degree  in  which  men  influence  the  minds  of 
others  is  a  proof  of  original  power,  Pres.  Appleton  possessed  it 
in  large  measure.  The  success  with  which  he  moulded  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  few  men 
of  retired  habits  of  life,  by  personal  effi>rts  or  by  their  wriungs, 
have  done  more  than  he,  to  swell  that  tide  of  influence  which 
flows  to  refresh  and  bless  the  moral  world. 
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Another  characteristic  trait  of  Dr.  Appletoo's  understaodiDg 
was  its  deamess.  His  mental  processes  were,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  unclouded.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  imperfect,  or 
ill-defined  conceptions.  He  could  keep  steadily  in  view  a  tram 
of  thought,  and  survey  it  in  all  its  bearings.  He  was  accus- 
tomed thus  to  meditate  thoroughly  a  subject,  on  which  he 
proposed  to  write,  a  practice  which  he  used  to  recommend 
strongly  to  his  pupils ;  and  afterhe  had  arranged  his  thoughts, 
b(d  not  unfrequently  wrote  page  aAer  page  with  but  few  era- 
sures. How  well  he  succeeded  in  communicating  what  was 
clear  in  his  own  mind  with  perspicuity  and  force  to  the 
minds  of  others,  is  well  known*  It  may  be  said  with  strict  truth, 
that  he  would  never  speak,  unless  he  perceived  precisely  the 
thought  he  wished  to  convey.  To  this  precisbn  both  of  thought 
and  language,  his  habits  of  metaphysical  abstraction  contributed 
much.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  varieties  of 
intellectual  character,  remarks,  that  **  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble fruit,  individuals,  who  are  habitually  occupied  with  meta-* 
physical  studies,  derive  from  their  researches,  is  that  scrupulous 
precision  in  the  use  of  language,  upon  which,  more  than  upon 
any  one  circumstance  whatever,  the  logical  accuracy  of  our 
reasonings,  and  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,  essentially  de-» 
pend.''  The  language  of  Dr.  Appleton,  for  clear,  nervous  ex- 
pressk)n  of  thought,  challenges  comparbon  with  that  of  any  writer. 

To  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  it  might  appear, 
that  his  powers  of  acquisition  were  not  preeminent.  Such  an 
impression,  doubtless,  arose  in  part  from  the  entire  absence  in 
him  of  all  love  of  display.  His  self  respect  and  elevation  of 
character  rendered  him  incapable  of  cherishing  a  vain-glorious 
spirit.  This  impression  arose  also,  in  part,  from  his  habitual 
circumspection  in  receiving  facts,  or  adopting  opinions*  But  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  deductions  of  mental  philosophy 
to  suppose,  that  his  mind  did  not  advance  to  conclusions  with  the 
rajpidity  of  most  others ;  not  because  he  was  slow  to  perceive, 
but  ^because  he  was  never  passive  in  receiving  knowledge. 
The  cast  of  his  intellect  led  him  to  discover  relations  which  es- 
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eape  the  notioe  of  ordinary  nuDds.  Another  remark  of  Mr. 
Stewart  may  with  justice  he  applied  to  bim.  <<  They  who  ure. 
possessed  of  much  acuteness  and  originality,  enter  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  views  of  others ;  not  from  any  defect  in  their 
poweis  of  apprehension,  hut  because  they  cannot  adopt  opia- 
ions,  which  they  have  not  examined  ^  and  because  their  at- 
tention is  often  seduced  by  their  own  speculations/'  (Elements, 
Chap,  6.  S.  8.)  He  was,  in  fine,  not  so  much  a  man  of  par- 
ticular iacts,  as  of  general  principles.  Those  who  were  favor- 
ed with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
must  be  struck  with  the  felicity  and  justness  of  the  expression 
applied  to  him  in  the  Sketch,  that  his  ^^  grasp  of  truth  was 
equally  cautious  and  energetic."  It  must  not,  however,  be 
understood,  that  there  was  any  deficiency  in  his  powers  of  ac- 
quisition* His  various  and  extensive  learning  is  altogether  in- 
eonsistent  with  such  a  supposition^ 

He  was  a  man  of  independent  thought.  The  progress  of 
bis  opinions:  on  the  various  subjects,  which  he  mastered  in 
theology,  moral  and  intdlectual  philosophy,  and  criticism,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  whole  from  what  is  known  of  a  part,  would 
show,  that  though  he  ever  manifested  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
honored  names  that  have  adorned  learning  and  religion,  he  was 
independent  of  any  authority,  except  that  of  truth.  His  inde- 
pendence, however,  did  not  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  bold, 
daring  speculation,  itself  perhaps,  not  unfrequently,  the  conse- 
quence, if  not  the  indication,  of  a  want  of  true  independence. 
He  knew  the  limitaof  the  human  understanding,  aqd.  did  not 
venture  on  airy  wings  to  pass  beyond.  His  keen  eye  penetra* 
ted  the  region  of  misty  doubt  and.  error,  and  he  steadfastly 
gaaed,  until  the  fair  form  of  truth  was  revealed  to  his  delighted 
vision^  When  once  he  was  convinced,  that  he  had  rightly  in- 
tei|>reted  her  dictates,  whether  in  relation  to  speculation  or 
conduct,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  disregard  them.  Fear- 
less of  consequences  when  the  light  of  truth  beamed  upon  his 
path,  it  was  only  where  his  way  was  buried  in  darkness,  that  he 
vas  known  to  hesitate  or  waver.    Nor  did  be  cherish,  in  the 
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least,  that  pride  of  reason,  which,  not  unfrequentlj,  exalts  itself 
above  the  revealed  will  of  God«  His  reverence  for  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  his  cbeeHUI  submission  to  their  .authority,  were 
pre-eminent. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  when  be  settled  in  the  minis- 
try, there  were  some  topics  in  theology,  on  which  he  appears 
not  ta  have  formed  fixed  opinions  ;  a  cireumstance,  in  his  case, 
sorely  creditable  to  bis  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  system, 
ai  well  as  to  his  conscientious  regard  for  truth.  He  knew  the 
power  of  truth,  and  bis  own  strength  well  enough,  to  trust  him- 
self to  canvass  opinions  difiering  from  his  own.  It  has  been 
remarked  of  him  with  force  and  justice,  <^  that  on  certain  points, 
in  regard  to  which  others  have  iroa^ned,  that  they  saw  clearly, 
and  were  authorized  to  speak  positively,  he  was  far  more  cau- 
tious and  doubtful.  He  knew  so  much  about  them,  as  to  know 
how  little  can  be  known."  His  correspondence,  his  communi- 
cations to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  time,  and,  most  of  all» 
his  private  papers,  show  that  for  years  he  bestowed  upon  these 
subjects  diligent  and  prayerful  study.  Indeed  his  vigorous,  un-^ 
tiring  pursuit  of  truth  ended  only  with  life.  These  well  known 
traitsof  his  intellectual  character  add  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 
We  cannot  but  receive  them,  as  the  result  of  most  careful  in- 
vestigation and  patient  thought,  and  may  reasonably  claim  for 
tbem  the  highest  respect  bestowed  on  humati  authority. 

Says  a  distinguished  divine,^  with  whom  he  was  from  hia 
college  days  on  terms  of  free  and  intimate  friendship,  <^  He  was, 
as  I  have  supposed  through  life,  an  ardent  and  indefatigable 
student ;  ever  pursuing  truth  through  all  her  haunts,  and  though 
not  a  revolutionist  in  science,  ever  opening  his  candid  and  ca- 

^  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

The  writer,  having  heard  that  high  commendation  bad  been  re- 
peatedly and  publicly  bestowed  in  the  SetDioary  at  Andover  on  the 
Lectures  of  Pres.  Appleton,  especially  those  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the 
New  Testament,  addressed  a  note  to  FroC  Btuart,  to  ascertam  how 
fiir  this  was  the  case.  He  is  happy  ia  being  able  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing testimonial,  from  such  a  souroe,  to  the  value  of  the  l^etufea 
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pacious  mind  to  nevr  discoveries.  In  the  department  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  which  Dr.  Appleton  so  much  excelled, 
I  have  supposed  him  a  Baconian  of  the  genuine  stamp ;— -oool 
and  thorough  in  his  investigations,  averse  to  bold  theories,  not 
inclined  to  advance  to  his  conclusions  per  saltumf  capable  of 
seeing  difficulties,  of  appreciating  objections,  as  well  as  argu* 
ments,  and  equally  distant  from  the  skeptic  and  the  dogmatist." 
It  is  most  commonly  the  case,  that  those  who  are  distinguish- 
ed for  the  mental  traits  which  have  been  mentioned,  cultivate 
tlie  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  imagination  and  taste.  It 
was  not  so  with  Dr.  Appleton.  He  was  endued  with  more 
than  ordinary  powers  of  imagination.  He  had  .an  uncommonly 
quick  perception  of  poetical  beauties,  apd  a  keen  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  taste.  Cowper  and  Thompson  were  favorite  poets. 
He  cherished  high  admiration  for  Milton ;  the  strength  and 
high  moral  and  religious  tone  of  Young  commended  his  poetical 
writings  much  to  his  feelings.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the 
pathos  and  nature  of  Bums,  whose  best  pieces  he  often 
read  aloud  in  his  family,  enunciating  the  Scotch  dialect  with 
great  facility  and  e&ct.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  nev- 
er failed  to  call  forth  a  gusb  of  feeling,  which  often  showed 
itself  in  tears.  The  Soldier's  Dream  of  Campbell  always 
deeply  affected  him.  During  his  last  sickness,  be  derived 
great  satisfaction  from  the  devotional  pieces  of  Cowper,  Dod- 
dridge, and  Watts.     There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe,  that 

which  had  then  been  published,  as  well  as  to  the  general  merits  oif 
their  author  as  a  Divine. 

,  **  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  regard  Pres.  Appleton  ais  one  of  tbo  most 
solid,  sober,  judicious  and  enlightened  theological  writers  which  our 
country  has  produc.e<1,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  specimens  that 
have  come  before  me.  I  am  much  gratified,  that  all  his  important 
efforts  are  now  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  I  cannot  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  the  publication,  in  case  what  is  yet  unpublished  is  like  to  that 
which  is  already  published.  I  wish  much  success  to  your  under- 
taking. 

<*  Few  men,  indeed^  discuss  with  such  candor,  kindness  toward 
opponents,  coolness,  acuteness,  nice  balancing  of  the  weight  of  argu* 
ments,  as^  Pres.  Appleton,  so  j^  as  I  am  able  to  judge.'' 
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his  imaginatidn  and  fancy  were  rather  ioclinbg  to  exuberance, 
and  that  be  restrained  their  flow.  In  his  earlier  days,  be  mani- 
fested some  inclination  for  poetic  composition ;  to  what  extent 
he  indulged  it,  is  not  known.  His  writings,  while  they  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  his  powers  of  imagination,  exhibit  through- 
out the  marks  of  a  severe  chastisement.  They  never  weary  by 
dryness  and  want  of  vivacity  even  in  the  most  abstruse  dis« 
cussions;  they  never  startle  by  any  thing  extravagant  or  mis- 
placed. They  are  enriched,  sparingly  indeed,  yet  with  the 
ornaments  of  an  affluent  and  highly  cultivated  genius. 

Thus  was  the  balance  of  his  intellectual  powers  admirably 
preserved.  No  one  faculty  was  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest.  No  one  study,  however  attractive,  was  suffered  to  in* 
trench  on  the  ground  appointed  to  another.  His  views,  of  the 
true  object  and  thr  proper  method  of  mental  discipline  were 
just  and  philosophical.  They  are  in  part  exhibited  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  1812,  in  which  he  inculcates  the 
importance  of  ieflbrts  directed  so  as  to  promote  a  fuU  develop- 
ement,  a  heahhful  growth  of  all  the  powers  of  mind.  What  he 
taught,  he  faithfully  practised,  and  the  result  was  a  discipline 
which  few  comparatively  have  attained.  He  indulged  in  him-  , 
self  no  mental  predilections,  merely  for  the  sake  of  such  indul- 
gence :  he,  least  of  all,  countenanced  such  a  course  in  those 
under  his  influence.  What  is  specially  important  in  him  who 
is  at  the  head  of  a  literary  institution,  and  is,  indeed,  characteris- 
tic of  a  truly  enlightened  and  liberal  mind,  he  had  enlarged 
views  of  learning.  Philology,  metaphysical  and  moral  science, 
theology,  polite  literature  and  natural  science,  all  received  from 
him  a  due  share  of  Attention,  and  their  value  and  importance 
were  maintained  in  his  public  discourses,  as  well  as  enforced  by 
personal  counsel  and  eflbrts» 

The  mor<d  characteristics  of  Pres.  Appleton  were,  perhaps, 
yet  more  marked  than  his  intellectual  traits.  Xbey  were  alto- 
gether pre-eminent  What  first  struck  the  mind^f  an  observ- 
er was  his  high  Umc  of  moral  and  religious  feeling.    Pardy  as 
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th^  resalt  of  natural  endowmentSy  and  partly  of  culthratioB,  he 
had,  in  common  with  few  men,  a  perception  of  moral  fitness, 
at  once  intense  and  intuitive.  The  whole  frame  work  of  hia 
moral  character,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  was  con- 
structed with  a  nice  adaptadon  of  parts,  and  a  peculiar  delicacy 
of  workmanship.  In  him,  a  virgin  purity  of  moral  feeling  was 
always  apparent.  It  informed  his  whole  character.  It  govern^ 
ed  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  led  him  to  regard  scrupu- 
lously their  rights  and  feelings.  His  keen  sensibility  was  pe* 
culiarly  marked  in  his  sacred  regard  for  truth,  and  this,  too,  not 
merely  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  but  in  those  respects, 
which  escape  the  notice  of  men  of  ordinary  sensibility*  He 
was  much  moved  by  a  story,  contained  in  a  popular  tract  pub- 
lished some  years  since,  until  bformed  that  it  was  a  fiction, 
when  he  was  manifestly  shocked  by  the  statement,  and  regretted 
be  had  ever  seen  the  tract,  regarding  it  as  an  inexcusable  fraud, 
an  outrage  on  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  To  remark, 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  those,  however  elevated  their 
standing,  who  do  not  besiute,  in  order  to  effect  even  laudable 
designs,  to  practice  art  and  management,  were  almost  an  injury 
^to  bis  name.  He  shrunk  intuitively  from  chicanery  and  in* 
trigue. 

Indeed  the  writer  does  not  fear  the  charge  of  exaggeration, 
when  he  asserts,  that  for  a  delicate  regard  for  the  rights,  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  others,  he  was  never  surpassed.  He  nev- 
er exhibited  an  arrogant  or  overbearing  temper.  He  lived  at  a 
time,  when  a  spirit  of  rdligious  controversy  had  arisen  in  New- 
England.  One,  who,  like  him,  had  sounded  the  depths  of  theo^ 
logical  science,  who  cherished  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  revelation,  could  not  but  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  times*  He  had 
writteq  enough  on  disputed  points  to  show  what  his  temper 
would  have  been,  had  he  embarked  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
controversy.  A  most  able  logician,  and  keen-sighted,  skilful 
diaputant,  he  yet  exhibited  the  utmost  fiiirness  and  candor*  He 
would  never  take  undue  advantage  of  an  oppooent*    It  seemed 
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as  if  DO  proyoctd(Hi  could  disann  him  of  his  Chr'istian  meekness. 
He  contended  not  for  victory,  but  for  truth.  But  he  was  mde- 
pendent  of  party,  and  shrunk  from  the  strife  and  turmoil  which 
agitate  the  hreast,  and  harass  the  life  of  a  polemic.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  he  remarks :  '^  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to  give 
me  the  unspeakable  privil^e  of  passing  this  life,  without  being 
implicated  in  political  or  theological  controversy."  He  then 
adds  the  following  caution :  **  A  person  w&o  is  right,  is,  by  con- 
troversy, in  danger  of  having  his  temper  embittered  ;  a  person 
who  is  wrong,  is  in  danger  of  being  confirmed  in  error.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  us  to  be  impartial  in  controversy,  espe- 
cially if  ill  used."  He  never  could  sympathize  with  the  de- 
nunciatory spirit,  which  is  too  common  even  among  tlie  professed 
followers  of  the  Saviour.  No  one  felt,  indeed,  a  deeper  abhor- 
rence of  that  disrespect  for  the  inspired  word,  and  that  spirit  of 
free  and  arrogant  speculation,  which  had,  in  some  degree,  mani- 
fested itself,  but  he  was  the  last  person  to  resort  to  any  other 
means  of  resisting  its  progress  than  argument  and  persuasion  ; 
much  less  could  he  tolerate  measures,  the  tendency,  of  which 
was  to  restrict  freedom  of  inquiry.  When  there  were  indica- 
tions, m  any  quarter,  of  a  design  to  extend  the  power  of  eccle- 
siastic control  to  matters  of  opinion,  no  one  regai'ded  the 
movement  with  more  jealousy  or  distrust. 

His  moral  sense  was  as  enlightened  and  comprehensive,  as  it 
was  susceptible.  Its  decisions  were  based  on  those  immutable 
principles  of  rectitude,  which,  independent  of  law,  regulate  the 
conduct  of  holy  beings  throughout  the  universe,  and  are  recog- 
nized by  Deity  himself.  There  was  also  in  him,  at  all  times,  in 
lively  exercise,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  and  will 
of  Jehovah.  Beyond  most  public  teachers,  he  had  a  faculty  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  were  under  his  influence, 
their  obligations  to  obey  the  divine  law.  How  important  this  pow- 
er was  to  him,  as  the  head  of  a  literary  institution,  need  only 
be  stated.  The  grateful  recollections  of  numbers,  as  well  as  his 
works,  bear  vritness,  how  much  his  eflforts  were  directed  to  this 
point,  to  pve  his  pupils  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinitely  holy  God, 
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of  his  rightful  authority,  sod  of  ourobligatioas  to  him ;  and  bbir 
he  sought  to  implaut  ki  their  miiids  a  standard  of  moral  actioo, 
elevated  and  immovable.  It  has  been  extremely  well  said  m 
regard  to  btm,  that  ^^  in  him  the  moral  sense  seemed  to  possess 
the  property  of  genius  ;  such  a  force  was  it  aUe  to  throw  into 
bis  expression  of  moral  sentiment.  It  was  a  force,  he  had  the 
secret  of  applying  with  a  pressure  so  steady^  and  an  intensity 
so  powerful,  that  noue,  whose  sensibility  was  accessible,  could 
be  unmoved  by  it.^'  *  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  any 
individual  was  ever  permitted  to  listen  to  his  instructions  and 
hear  his  earnest  appeals  on  the  great  topics  of  moral  and  relig-* 
ious  duty,  who  does  not  yet  retain,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the 
impressions  which  were  then  made.  Let  it  be  added,  also,  that, 
more  than  most  men,  his  personal  influence  in  ail  situations, — ^in 
the  pulpit,  ID  the  public  exercises  of  the  college,  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  at  his  fireside,  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  pub- 
lic teaching.     All  regarded  him  as  eminently  a  holy  man. 

Although  the  character  of  hi$  piety  maybe  inferred  frocn  the 
statements  which  have  been  already  made,  yet  it  may  be  well 
to  attempt  to  convey  a  distinct  view  of  its  more  prominent  fea- 
tures. Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him  would 
probably  unite  in  the  sentiment,  that  his  religious  character  was 
most  strongly  marked  by  habitual  reverence  for  God  and  sa- 
cred things.  With  great  emphasis  may  it  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  lived  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.  <*  To  what  subject  soev- 
er his  conversation  was  directed,  or  with  whatever  pleasantness 
lelieved,  it  seldom  approached  a  sacred  topic,  however  inci- 
dentally, without  discovering  signs  of  bis  interior  respect  for 
every  thing  of  a  serious  nature.^  His  confidence  in  the  perfect 
character  and  righteous  governmeat  of  Jehovah  was  also  very 
apparent. 

His  piety,  moreover,  was  characlerized  by  the  spiritof  eleva- 
ted devotion  with  which  it  was  animated.  He  was  embently  ft 
man  of  prayer.  His  devotions  in  the  family,  in  the  college 
ehapel,  and  in  the  sanctuary,  were  those  of  one,  who  lived  near 

•  Sketch,^  &c. 
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to  God ;  and  his  habitual  deportment  evinced,  that  he  coltira- 
tedy  with  uncommoD  assiduity,  an  intercourse  with  heaven* 
He  was  known  to  be  much  in  the  habit  of  ejaculatory  prayer. 
**  If,  however,  there  are  those,  who  make  their  prayers  a  substi^ 
tute  for  the  discharge  of  moral  duties,  it  was  not  so  with  him. 
There  was  in  him  in  constant,  vigorous  exercise,  a  genuine 
principle  of  integrity ;  and  he  aimed  at  universal  rectitude  of 
feeUog  and  of  practice.  Hence,  in  every  relation  and  circum* 
stance,  he  exhibited,  with  singular  uniformity,  the  Christian 
temper  and  deportment."  He  manifestly  desired  with  most 
earnestness  to  advance  in  the  divine  life.  His  mind  was  intent 
on  divine  things.  In  his  journal,  dated  Jan.  1803,  he  writes  : 
**  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  I  think,  I  have  bad  some  en- 
couragement to  study  the  Scriptures  attentively,  by  receiving 
some  increase  of  light  on  those  places,  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  most  directed.  For  every  ray  of  knowledge  I  desire 
to  bless  and  praise  the  Father  of  lights.  I  would  thank  him,  as 
well  for  the  present  pleasure  of  it,  as  for  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  I  desire  that  the 
most  ardently,  which  relates  to  Christ  and  his  gospel."  Agaia 
he  remarks  under  date  of  December  1814 :  "  One  week  of  ten- 
der, lively  and  prayerful  views  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  gospel, 
is  better  than  years  of  intellectual  research,  that  has  no  near 
connexion  with  Jesus  and  hb  religion.  O  God,  make  me 
spiritual !" 

Although  none  could  doubt  the  elevatbn  or  the  depth  of  bis 
religious  feeling,  he  was  not  accustomed,  at  any  period  of  life, 
to  be  very  confident  of  his  own  piety.  The  only  evidence  on 
which  he  thought  it  safe  to  rely,  was  derived,  as  he  expresses 
himself  in  bis  journal,  from  the  perception  in  himself  of  those 
qualities  which  the  gospel  requires ;  and  when  he  compared  his 
own  atuinments  with  the  high  demands  of  the  gospel,  be  could 
not  readily  convince  himself,  that  he  had  passed  from  death  un* 
to  life.  In  truth,  a  prominent  feature  of  his  religious  character 
was  its  unfeigned  humility,  ilis  journal  affiirds  evidence,  that 
be  had  habittially  a  9enae  of  unworthioeas,  at  times  indeed  so 
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iDtense,  as  to  utter  itself  in  expressions  of  the  most  profound 
self  abasement. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  high  tone  of  moral  feeling. 
President  Appleton  was  a  man  to  cherish  a  sense  of  responsi^ 
iility.  But,  to  the  great  responsibilities,  which  rested  upon  him, 
he  was  peculiarly  alive.  He  was  eminently  a  conscientious 
man.  In  his  parish,  in  his  office  of  President,  his  motto  was 
**  exertion  and  duty,^*  This  sense  of  pesponsibility  he  bore 
with  him  every  where.  Hence  it  used  to  be  said  of  htm,  that 
he  was  every  where  the  President ;  and  it  was  so  in  truth ;  not 
however  so  much  from  any  undue  importance  he  attached  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  as  from  his  desire  never  to  detract 
from  the  high  character  which  such  an  office  demands.  It  was 
bis  misfortune,  that  responsibility  pressed  at  times  too  heavily 
upon  him.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  *'  for  prudence  and 
circumspection,  few  have  been  more  remarkable."  He  was 
never  off  his  guard.  He  always  weighed  well  before  he  decid- 
ed, and  hence  it  was,  that  he  seldom  was  compelled  to  retract 
his  opinions.  '*  The  centinel  at  the  door  of  his  lips  was  ever  at 
his  post."  His  caution,  however,  did  not  beget  indec'tsion  or 
want  of  firmness. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  he  was  a  man  of  true  magna* 
nimity.  His  sensibilities  were  acute,  and  he  was  too  scrupulous 
an  observer  himself  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  courtesy 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  men,  not  to  feel  the  infraction 
of  these  rules  by  others.  But  his  mind  and  character  took  too 
high  a  range  to  be  assailed  by  petty  jealousies  or  ensnared  by 
ofiended  pride.  In  the  administration  of  collegiate  discipline, 
there  is  frequent  opportunity  of  exhibiting  this  virtue,  and  it  is 
believed,  that  no  student,  however  he  might  be  dissatisfied  with 
bis  official  acts,  ever  alleged  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage,  in- 
consistent with  the  trait  here  attributed  to  him.  A  single  inci- 
dent, iUustrative  of  his  magnanimity,  may  be  stated.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  produced,  in  one  instance,  by  some  act  of  the 
college  government  in  the  class  which  was  soon  to  be  gradua- 
ted.    After  the  class  had  manifested  their  feelings,  in  various' 
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ways  to  him,  penoDallj,  and  had  occasioned  him  great  trouble 
and  anxiety,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  usual  methods  of  disci- 
pline to  which  the  ofienders  had  obviously  exposed  themselves, 
he  declined  the  graduating  fees  prescribed  by  the  college  laws. 
Hb  acceptance  of  the  fee  was  repeatedly  solicited,  but  he  was 
bflexible.  Thb  procedure,  condutKted,  as  it  was,  with  that 
calm,  impressive  dignity,  altogether  peculiar  to  him,  proved  to 
be  far  more  mortifyiog.and  humbling,  than  would  have  been  the 
high  punishment  justi6ed  by  the  offence.  As  creditable  to 
the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  grant  in 
his  favor  having  been  made  by  the  Boards  of  college,  for 
extra  services  performed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  tutors,  in  consideration  of  the  limited  means  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  declined  accepting  their  generous  oflbr,  although 
he  was  dependent  for  the  support  of  his  family  upon  a  salary 
by  no  means  large. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  some  who  are  prone  to  despond  in 
regard  to  themselves,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  those  of  the  opposite 
character,  to  know,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  formed  a 
humble  estimate  of  himself;  and  those  who  are  puffed  up  by  a 
little  learning,  and  who  are  disposed  to  thrust  themselves  into 
public  notice,  may  well  be  rebuked  by  the  fact,  that  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Appleton,  was  not  unfrequently  much  de- 
pressed in  view  of  the  degree  in  which  he  fell  short  of  the  stand- 
ard of  attainment,  which  he  thought  his  situation  demanded. 
Such  feelings  of  despondency,  however,  instead  of  enervating, 
invigorated  his  energies. 

It  was  this  combination  of  high  moral  excellencies,  which, 
more  than  his  commanding  powers  of  mind,  gave  him  a  weight 
of  character,  possessed  by  few.  Incapable  of  the  common  arts 
used  to  gain  influence ;  a  man  not  to  make  himself  felt 
in  promiscuous  society  by  remarkable  powers  of  conversation 
or  debate,  or  by  his  skill  in  putting  in  operation  a  complicated 
machinery  of  action ;  in  short,  one,  whose  habits  and  predileb* 
tions  fav(Mred  retired,  more  than  public  life,  be  always  exerted 
an  important  influence.    He  was  bebved  and  revered.    His 
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opmioiis  were  greatly  yalued,  because  thej  were  keowa  to  be 
the  resalt  of  deliberate  reflectioD,  ever  guided  by  a  pure  Io¥e  of 
truth  and  right.  In  periods  of  trial  and  perplexity,  from  many, 
who  remember  with  great  satisfaction,  his  cool,  discriminating 
reason,  his  candor  and  fairness,  and  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
bis  character,  the  earnest,  though  vain  wish  has,  doubtless,  often 
arisen,  that  lus  wisdom  and  counsel  had  been  spared  longer  to 
bless  his  friends  and  the  community. 

It  is  believed,  that  those  who  best  knew  Pros.  Appleton,  and 
who  revered  him  most  in  the  public  station  which  he  held,  loved 
to  think  of  him  also,  as  he  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
No  one  was  fitted  to  enjoy  more  in  domestic  hfe  than  he ;  few 
have  enjoyed  so  much.  His  tenderness  and  ardor  of  feeling, 
hit  delicacy  of  character,  and  the  all  pervading  spirit  of  piety, 
which  shone  with  a  pure  radiance  over  his  whole  life,  threw  a 
peculiar  chaim  around  his  fireside.  It  was  the  home  of  taste, 
refinement  and  ajSection.  It  exhibited  a  most  delightful  picture 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  The  affections  of  all  its  members 
clustered  around  him,  and  bis,  in  return,  were  constantly  flowing 
out  towards  them  in  acts  of  kindness  and  love.  '*  At  home," 
remarks  Dr.  Nichols,  **  he  never  discovered  that  relaxation  and 
irritability  of  fibre,  too  often  betrayed  in  domestic  life  by  those, 
whose  exertions  to  please  in  other  situations  are  the  most  am- 
bitious. But  his  private  character  for  dignity,  equanimity,  and 
amiableness  is  mentioned  with  marked  affection  and  respect 
by  those,  who  were  frequent  visitors,  and  especially,  inmates 
for  considerable  periods  in  his  family."  Indeed  the  tenderness 
and  depth  of  his  attachments  were  such  as  characterize  minds 
alone  of  *^  a  diviner  mould.'' 

This  was  made  evident  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  his 
youngest  child,  a  son  of  unconmion  loveliness  and  promise,  about 
three  years  old,  was  very  suddenly  removed  by  death,  an  event 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Although  he  bowed, 
at  once,  in  meek  submission  to  the  chastisement,  it  was  apparent, 
that  he  was  much  shaken  by  the  affliction.    As  he  stood  at  the 
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grave-side,  stinoaoded  by  his  familj,  the  students  of  college, 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors^  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and 
his  countenance  betraying  the  anguish  of  the  spirit  within,  his 
appearance  attracted  notice,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  was  felt 
for  the  revered  mourner.  He  was  sensibly  affected  by  a  deli- 
cate attention  to  his  feelings,  manifested  by  the  college  choir, 
who,  at  evening  prayers  performed  with  much  taste  Pleyel's 
Hymn  in  the  words,  '^  So  fades  the  lovely,  blooming  flower,"  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  feelingly,  and  beautifully  alludes  to  this 
bereavement,  in  his  address  at  the  ensuing  commencement. 
He  ako  makes  repeated  reference  to  the  event  in  his  private 
journal.  Under  date  of  Dec.  4,  1817,  which  was  ihe  day  of 
annual  Thanksgiving,  after  alluding  to  other  topics,  be  thus  pro* 
ceeds :  *^  Now,  as  to  my  family ;  what  remain  are  in  health  and 
prosperity.  Blessed  be  God,  his  mercies  are  very  great  to  us, 
unworthy  sinners.  But  oh,  we  have  not  the  same  nutnber 
which  we  had  the  last  Thanksgiving*  On  the  19(h  of  October, 
our  dear  John,  a  most  beautiful,  aflbctionate,  interesting  child, 
was  snatched  from  our  embraces  in  a  very  sudden  manner.  I 
love  the  very  grave,  where  his  dear  remains  are  deposited.  But 
the  Lord  is  most  righteous  in  sending  this  affliction.  God  had 
tried  us  with  mercies  for  a  long  time.  He  had  threatened  us 
often,  but  we  did  not  improve,  in  a  suitable  manner,  either  his 
mercies  or  his  judgments.  At  length  he  assumed  the  rod  with 
decision.  In  faithfulness  has  he  afflicted  us.  It  is  right,  we 
needed  affliction.  1  hope  we  have  been  able  to  feel  some  sub- 
mission. But,  without  lus  grace,  it  will  do  us  no  permanent 
good."  He  seemed  indeed  to  take  satisfaction  in  reviving  the 
remembrance  of  his  sorrow.  The  date  on  two  of  bis  sermons 
reads  thus :  ^  Oct.  19.  The  day  on  which  my  dear  John  died.'* 
^^Oct.  1B17,  after  the  death  of  our  dear  John.''  His  visits  to 
the  grave  of  this  beloved  child,  were  frequent,  particularly  after 
bb  health  began  to  fail.  The  lines  on  the  stone,  which  marks 
the  grave,  indicate  the  tenderness  of  bis  love,  and  the  depth  of 
fai»  grief.  Having  been  much  interested  in  preparing  a  suitable 
mscription,  they  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  he  immediate- 
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I7  adopted  them.  Their  beauty  and  pathos  will  strike  the 
reader. 

''The  rose  bud  had  begun  to  open 
Its  leaves,  and  diffuse  its  fragrance. 
In  one  night  came  a  deadly  frost: 
In  the  morning  its  tints  were  faded. 
And  its  leaves  were  withering  on  the  ground. 
He  Cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down." 

He  never  recovered  fix>m  the  shock  which  tliis  bk>w  gave  to  his 
sensibilities. 

Although  he  was  a  fond  parent,  his  affection  never  weakened 
his  authority.  The  conduct  of  his  children  towards  him  was, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  expression  of  the  most  devoted 
love  combined  with  the  highest  respect.  He  made  himself  their 
companion,and  took  a  sincere  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits. The  cares  and  labors  of  his  station  did  not  prevent  him 
from  superintending  their  studies,  and  he  instructed  them  much 
himself.  His  walks  and  rides  with  them  were  made  no  less 
seasons  of  improvement,  than  of  delight  to  them.  He  took 
great  pains  to  imbue  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  to  in* 
culcate  the  principles  of  a  correct  taste,  to  cultivate  moral  and 
religious  feeling,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  accep- 
tance of  the  Saviour.  He  often  retired  with  them  for  private 
conversation  and  prayer.  Few  parents  probably  can  declare, 
as  he  did,  a  short  time  before  bis  decease :  '^  I  have  endeavored 
faithfully  to  instruct  my  children." 

He  did  not  confine  his  affections  to  bis  own  family.  He  was 
most  fondly  attached  to  his  numerous  connexions,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enjoyed  their  unmingled  respect  and  affection. 
His  dwelling,  moreover,  was  the  abode  of  generous  hospitality. 
Strangers  received  every  attention  that  true  politeness  and  good 
will  could  dictate,  and  friends,  a  heartfelt  welcome.  Seldom, 
may  it  be  said  almost  with  literal  truth,  was  bis  table  without  a 
guest.  His  habitual  circumspection  and  gravity,  particularly  in 
general  society,  produced  in  him  an  appearance  of  reserve, 
whkih  might,  at  times,  have  led  a  casual  acquaintance  to  infer, 
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that  he  was,  in  some  measure,  recluse  in  bis  habits  and  feelings. 
But  the  mistake  was  soon  discovered.  However  he  might  be 
pressed  by  care  and  labor,  be  was  always  accessible  to  those 
who  sought  counsel,  or  who  needed  sympathy.  Of  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  susceptible.  In  the 
family  circle,  or  among  his  more  intimate  friends,  his  vivacity, 
which  often  became  playfulness,  and  bis  delicate  humor,  of 
which  he  had  a  large  store  always  at  command,  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion  ;  that  he  was  always  an  instructive 
one  need  not  be  added.  Witli  how  much  zest  he  engaged  in 
conversation,  when  important  topics  were  discussed,  and  bow 
much  to  the  delight  and  improvement  of  others,  has  been  al« 
ready  remarked. 

The  following  impressions  and  recollections  of  him,  as  he 
appeared  in  domestic  life,  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  rela- 
tive. ^'I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  few  comparatively  were  able 
to  estimate  his  character.  Its  cast  was  peculiar ; — its  Ughts  and 
shades, — shades  produced  by  an  occasional  sombre  cast  of  feel- 
ing, were  beautifully  blended.  While' the  glance  of  a  stranger 
would  have  decided  at  once,*  that  he  was  dignified  almost  to 
majesty,  the  children,  and  those  who  were  occasional  inmates 
in  the  family,  found  themselves  instinctively  gathering  closer 
around  him,  while  his  interest  in  conversation  would  flush  his 
cheek,  and  light  up  his  clear  blue  eye  with  an  expression,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Sometimes  he  would  draw  largely 
from  his  store  of  anecdote,  or  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a 
friend  with  abundance  of  ready  wit.  This  propensity,  I  always 
thought,  he  restrained ;  but  it  would,  sometimes  burst  forth, 
sally  after  sally ;  and  he  enjoyed  it  in  others.  I  think  that  he 
had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  conversation. — 
I  often  love  to  recall  his  exquisite  sensibility  to  all  that  was 
touching  or  beautiful.  What  a  devout  admirer  was  he  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Scriptures.  You  recollect  how  his  prayers  were 
interwoven  with  the  sublimest  passages  from  the  Prophets  and 
'Psahns,  till  you  felt,  as  he  ever  seemed  to  feel,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  that  you  were  treading  on  holy  ground.  The  beauties 
Vol.  I.  10 
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of  English  poetry,  too,  you  remember,  he  warmly  appreciated. 
There  were  some  of  the  little,  unpretending  productions  of 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  that  would  move  him  to  tears. 
You  recollect  the  delight  with  which  he  occasionally  read  Scotch 
poetry.  It  was  ever  a  treat  to  him  to  come  out  from  his  study, 
after  his  mental  energies  had  been  severely  tasked,  and  read,  for 
an  half  hour,  aloud  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Bums.'* 

Nor  were  his  sympathies  confined  to  his  family,  and  friends, 
and  the  College.  The  impression  which  was  left  upon  the 
community  in  regard  to  him,  and  which  still  remains,  shows 
how  largely  he  participated  in  the  various  interests  of  society. 
Universally  respected  and  revered,  he  was  also  universally  be- 
loved. To  this  day,  frequent  testimonials  may  be  heard,  from 
people  of  all  conditions  in  the  town  of  Brunswick,  to  his  kind- 
ness, his  unostentatious  benevolence,  and  his  unaffected  sympa- 
thy with  them  both  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  He,  more- 
over, loved  his  country  and  his  species.  ^  Among  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  his  strong  attachment  to  the  happy  forms  of 
government,  with  which  the  American  republics  are  blessed  ; 
his  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  the  solicitude 
he  displayed  to  inculcate  upon  the  students  an  enlightened  and 
conscientious  attention  to  them  through  life,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Avoiding  in  public  all  questions  of  a  party  nature,  he 
aimed  assiduously  to  cultivate  in  their  breasts  a  deep  respect  for 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  society  must  stand."*  As  a  specimen  of  the  earnestness  and 
force  with  which  he  sought  to  discharge  the  duty,  as  an  in- 
structor of  her  youth,  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  his  country, 
reference  may  be  made  to  his  last  baccalaureate  address. 

He  was  also  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  be- 
nevolence throughout  the  world.  He  hailed,  with  sincere  joy, 
indications  of  the  progress  of  human  society.  Whatever  had  a 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  learning  and  general  improvement, 
excited  his  warm  interest.  In  any  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  advance  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  higher  and  more 
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sacred  interests  c^  our  race,  bis  active  co-operatioa  was  always 
to  be  depended  on.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  tbe  cause  of 
liberal  education,  and  would  bare  witnessed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion tbe  increased  attention  wbicb  it  has  received  within  the  few 
last  years,  ahhough  he  would  have  discountenanced,  strongly 
and  decidedly,  the  spirit,  wbicb  has  mistaken  innovation  for  im- 
provement. He  hoped  much  from  a  project,  which  was  started 
among  the  instructors  of  the  New  England  Colleges,  to  hold 
annual  conventions,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  interests  of  liberal 
education  in  our  country,  and  to  co-operate  for  its  advancement. 
Two  or  three  meetings  were  held,  at  which  he  was  present  and 
took  an  active  part  in  tbe  deliberations,  tn  accordance  with 
one  feature  of  their  proposed  plan  of  operations,  be  contributed 
a  dissertation  on  an  important  topic  of  English  Criticism,  which 
was  read  at  the  next  session  after  bis  decease.  Thb  disserta- 
tion appears  ampng  bis  works. 

It  was  also  apparent,  that  '^  he  earnestly  desired  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  truth  and  virtue.  Whatever  menaced  evil  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  he  viewed  with  alarm ;  whatever  appeared 
conducive  to  its  extension  and  prosperity,  he  hailed  with  delight. 
He  considered  it  a  peculiar  favor,  that  he  lived  in  so  glorious  an 
age,  and  was  permitted  to  witness  events  so  auspicious  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  Exertions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  evangelizing  tbe  heathen,  for  educating  pious 
young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  for  promoting  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  peace,  for  preventing  and  suppressing  vice,  he  be- 
held with  lively  interest  and  devout  thankfulness  and  joy ;  and 
as  opportunity  presented,  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them  by  his 
counsels,  charities  and  labors.*" 

Tbe  public  performances  of  Pres.  Appleton  were  from  the 
first,  admired.  Incidental  notices  of  them  have  been  introduced, 
as  we  have  advanced  in  our  account  of  his  life ;  but  his  powers, 
as  a  publw  speaker,  were  so  marked  and  peculiar,  that  they  de- 
serve distinct  consideration.  ^ 
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We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  public  services  were, 
in  a  high  degree,  impressiFe.  Different  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  efiect  which  he  uniformly  produced.  His  per- 
sonal appearance,  itself  remarkablj  fitted  to  command  the  res- 
pectful attention  of  an  auditory,  has  been  already  noticed.  His 
voice  was  clear,  deep-toned  and  melodious.  His  utterance  was 
precise  and  emphatic,  perhaps  to  a  fauh  in  any  one  but  him- 
self; for  if  employed  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  an  ordinary 
mind,  it  might  have  savored  of  affectation.  ^'  It  would  ill  ac- 
cord with  any  intellectual  or  moral  inferiority  with  which  it 
should  be  connected  ;  or  rather  it  may  be  said,  that  no  such 
inferiority  could  imitate  this  elocution  in  a  higher  degree,  than 
would  beharely  sufficient  to  remindan  aud  ience  of  the  original."* 
He  used  but  little  action.  He  was  never  impassioned.  His 
mode  of  discussing  topics  contributed,  most  of  all,  to  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, he  was,  more  than  most  others,  a  rational  preacher. 
He  addressed  not  the  passions,  but  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science, and  he  could,  with  such  matchless  skill,  divest  error  of 
its  disguises,  and  present  truth  in  its  simple  majesty,  that  "  it 
was  difBcuh  for  those  Vbo  heard  him,  not  to  (eel,  that  they  were 
accountable  beings ;  that  their  Creator  hatJ  a  perfect  right  to 
tlieir  love  and  obedience,  that  by  tlieir  transgression  they  had 
incurred  Wis  just  displeasure  ;  and  that  it  must  needs  he  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Religion  appeared,  most  evi- 
dently, a  reasonable  ser\ice  ;  and  the  sinner  often  found  him- 
self convicted,  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  of  the  most 
egregious  folly.'  f  Another  circumstance,  of  much  importance 
t)  a  public  speaker,  especially  to  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
greatly  aided  him  ;  the  facility,  which  he  possessed  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  of  throwing  into  his  performance  all  the  force 
of  his  own  conviction,  it  was  apparent,  that  he  felt  the  truths, 
he  inculcated,  toT  be  real  and  uiomentons.  Hence  he  had  an 
earnestness  of  manner,  which  labored  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  others  a  conviction,  deep  and  influential,  as  his  own,  of  the 
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value  of  the  souly  tnd  the  certainty  of  eternal  retributimis. 
Remarking  on  bis  addresses,  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  says, 
**it  were  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  manner  more  earnest  and 
rivetting,  than  that  in  which  they  were  delivered.  It  was  an 
earnestness  capable  of  transferring  to  the  subject.the  praise  due 
to  the  speaker  ;  of  leading  the  less  prompt  of  apprehension  to 
imagine  they  had  felt  the  power  of  the  sentiment,  when  they 
had  rather  been  affected  by  the  interest  it  excited  in  those 
around  them,  and  by  the  energy  of  interior  conviction  with 
which  it  was  uttered.  No  one  perlinps  was  ever  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  enchaining  an  attention,  he  had  seized, 
than  Pres.  Appleton  ;  and,  if  the  allusion  may  be  permitted,  of 
kneading  the  application  of  bis  subject  into  a  inind,he  had  once 
compressed  within  his  grasp."* 

*  A  iMiBRage  hi  an  article  on  the  character  and  writings  of  Pres. 
Appleton  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and  Quarterly  Observer  for  Jan. 
189^  so  well  exhibits  the  prominent  traits  of  his  eloquence,  as  a  wri- 
ter, that  it  is  thought  proper  to  introduce  it  in  this  connexion. 

Tor  truth,  wherever  found,  he  searches  with  single-hearted  aim  ; 
and  what  has  heen  ascertained  hy  careful  research  he  illustrates  with 
precision  and  enforces  with  a  calm  and  tender  earnestness.  To 
guard  himself  and  others  from  whatever  is  deceptive,  to  divest  truth 
of  all  illusions  from  fancy  and  from  feeling,  to  set  it  forth  in  its  own 
pure  and  simple  form,  this  seems  to  have  heen  his  great  aim  ;  and 
rather  than  hnznrd  uncertain  opinions,  he  would  restrain  himself  from 
those  stronger  expressions  hy  which  minds  less  severely  trained  to  in- 
vestigntiuns-ore  prone  to  utter  their  couviciinus,  hut  of  this  habit,  lead* 
ittg  him  to  contemplate  religion  as  it  is  without  us,  rather  than  as  it 
8hn|>es  itsplf  within — as  a  series  of  inquiries  to  Im  answered,  not  lest 
than  A  principle  to  be  assumed  ns  the  guide  of  life  and  the  source  of 
hope;  out  of  this  fixed  tendency  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  t>elief  to 
the- amount  of  well-weiglied  evidence,  grew,  we  may  presume,  the 
fact  thitt  in  his  writings,  (if  we  tnay  repeat  a  somewhat  antiquated 
distinrtiou)  religion  is  rather  objective  than  snbjective.  It  is  not  em- 
iNMrNMl  in  the  subject  of  its  influence,  so  much  as  delineated  in  its  un- 
changeable objects  and  characters.  It  is  n(»t  .religion  working  its  se- 
cret eflects  in  the  individual  heart  equally  with  religion  assuming  an 
outward  and  everlasting  reality,  removing  objections  to  its  truth,  and 
unfolding  the  evidences  hy  which  the  reason  of  man  and  the 
te«tHtioiifes  of  God  confine  it.  He  is  far,  however,  from  the  firlgid- 
ness  of  feeling  and  the  languor  of  imagination  which  are 
thought  by  many  to  characterize  wrttere  of  this  class.  His 
ttflTections  were   not  those  of  the  mere  metaphysician  ;  as,  on  the 
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Ht8  manner  of  prayer  was  singularly  solemn  and  impresshre. 
He  used  much  the  language  of  scripture,  particularly  those  sub- 
lime passages  in  which  the  majesty  and  perfections  of  Jehovah 
are  brought  to  view.  No  one  could  listen  to  him  m  the  devo- 
tions of  the  sanctuary  or  the  family  circle,  without  the  feeUng, 

other  side,  bis  fancy  was  too  vivid,  his  Imagination  too  deep,  ibr  « 
barely  practical  talenL  His  wbole  mind  seems  in  one  word,  to  bmve 
been  well  proportioned  and  evenly  balanced  in  its  native  elements. 
Whether  their  proportion  and  symmetry  were  retained  through  1i(e, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fiict  obvious  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  his 
Works,  that  whatever  were  the  original  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  and 
they  were  certainly  strong,  or  whatever  hia  faculties  of  ideal  concep- 
tion, and  they  were  by  no  means  wanting,  he  brought  them  under  a 
severe  and  steady  subordination  to  the  power  of  ascertaining  and 
proving  by  logical  deductions  the  elementary  truths  of  morality  and 
religion.  Hence  bis  eloquence  is  convincing  rather  than  persuasive. 
We  do  not  listen  to  him  for  winning  words,  for  the  voice  sweeter 
than  hooey  flowing  from  the  lips ;  his  is  the  chastened  language  of 
argument  and  conviction ;  his  are  quickening  tones  indeed,  but  yet 
quickening  tones  chiefly,  if  not  only,  because  they  are  those  of  truth 
and  soberness.  We  resort  to  him  as  a  sage,  not  a  declaimer ;  as  the 
teacher  of  a  self-guiding  wisdom,  not  as  the  orator  to  take  our  wills 
captive  to  his  own.  As  the  instructions  which  he  gives  us  thus  ac- 
knowledge no  dependence  on  the  artifices  of  a  splendid  declamation, 
so  have  they  as  little  affinity  to  that  fantastic  poetry  of  religion  which 
leads  us  away  from  all  outward  things  to  converse  with  solitude  and 
abstraction. 

His  philosophy,  though  spiritual,  is  rather  discursive  th^n  ideal ;  a 
series  of  deductions,  not  a  mystic,"  self-fed  contemplation ;  a  well 
proved  faith  quickening  the  wliole  mind,  instead  of  an  intense  spirit 
inspiring  faith.  The  great  principles,  in  fact,  of  what  used  so  fitly  to 
be  called  discourse^  of  which  Clarke  and  Butler  and  Edwards  have 
fbrnislied  such  wonderful  examples,  seem  to  have  been  wrought  into 
his  mind  as  an  element  of  his  being,  and  to  have  left  their  impression 
on  all  his  writings.  His  intimacy  with  abstruse  investigations  does 
not  impairy  however,  but  iucreases  the  power  and  the  worth  of  his 
practical  instructions.  To  few  writers  indeed  could  the  reference  be 
made  with  greater  assurance  for  proof  that  Sound  learning  is  Wisdom 
as  well  as  knowledge,  an  effective  teacher  of  holy  living  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  ethical  science.  What  forms  after  all  his  grand  peculiarity, 
is  the  precision,  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which,  by  the  application 
oftentimes  of  the  simplest  truism,  he  Sjerves  from  a  subject  all  which 
is  adventitious,  and  presents  the  truth  just  as  it  is,  in  its  own  simple 
slKipe,  divested  of  all,  the  very  least  incumbrances,  so  that  nothing  is 
left  either  to  bewilder  the  eye,  or  to  turn  it  away  from  the  one  undi- 
vided topic.** 
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that  he  was  holding  converse  with  heaven.  It  was  once  re- 
marked by  an  individual  of  distinguished  attainments,  as  a 
Christian,  that  <<  it  was  worth  a  journey  to  Brunswick  to  attend 
CSommencement,  in  order  to  bear  Pros.  Appleton  pray." 

Many^  whose  names  have  been  more  extensively  known,  have 
owed  their  reputation,  not  so  much  to  their  own  merit,  as  to  a 
happy  coincidence  of  circumstances.  They  seized  a  favorable 
moment,  or  were  aided  by  the  powerful  influence  of  others. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  distinguished  individual,  a  view  of  whose 
life  and  character  has  now  been  attempted.  Not  ambitious  of 
reputation  for  its  own  sake,  a  man  to  be  invited  rather  than  to 
thrust  himself  into  public  notice,  he  yet  attained  a  distinction 
which  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  aspirant.  He  attained  it  also, 
as  the  reward  of  distinguished  excellence.  Under  the  blessing 
of  heaven  it  was  his  own  creation,  not  the  of&pring  of  good  for- 
tune. Pre-eminent  original  genius  is  not  claimed  for  him.  His 
mental  endowments  were  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,  but 
his  living  precepts  and  example  show,  —  his  own  voice,  could 
it  speak  from  the  dust,  would  declare,  that  he  was  indebted, 
less  to  the  powers,  distingubhed  as  they  were,  which  God  had 
bestowed,  than  to  an  ardent,  judicious  and  indefatigable  culti- 
vation of  them.  Let  the  student  then  be  encouraged  to  emu- 
late his  admirable  discipline.  It  is  to  ha  hoped  also,  that  the 
reader,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  or  station,  may  be  incited 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
his  life  was  not  spent  for  itself,  and  his  death,^  not  confined  to 
itself. 
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The  following  %$  the  imcripiion  on  his  tombstone  referred  to 
in  the  Memoir ,  which  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Samuel  P.  New* 
fnoHj  who  then  held  the  Department  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Bowd.  College. 

BUIC   TUMULO   MANOANTUR   RBLiqUIAK. 

REV.   JESSE    APPLETON,  S.  T   D. 

MAJUTI  DESIDERATISSIBU,  PATRI8  OPTIBU, 
ALHJBCiUB  N08TRJB  ACADEMIJB  8ECUNDI  PRASIDIS. 


Virfaitingenii  acuniine  ioBigmB,  inoribMt 

ooai|K>8ilit,  ao  atpecta  benigno 

majeBUtem  quandam  pre  m  ferente  : 

Bed  morti  inexorabili  nihil  eat  Banctum. 

ErudiUoQB  magna, 

inter  litaratoram  principoB  jaatiBsinie  colloeandaa  : 

alTbeologiee  Bcientie  laaream  precipae  merilaB, 

hac  enim,  quo  homines  audeant, 

cognovit  et  tentavit. 

Integra  fide,  diaoiplinaqae  aalatari, 

duodecim  annoa, 

res  Academicas  adminlstravit. 

Nimiis  tandem  vigiliis  laboribusqae  consnmptus, 

Bublimi  ejas  animoeuperniB  intento, 

ad  quietom  se  contulit. 

Ita  vixit,  at  omnes  moribundiysic  se  vixisae, 

▼elint ;  ita  mortuus  est, 

at  orones,  sic  se  morituroseasei  optarent: 

tatnen  voluit  inscribi,  semUutemsp^rasseinJesu. 

Natus  est  Novem"  die  17»<»  Anno  Domini  MDCCLXXII. 
Obiitque  Noveml!  die  12r  Anno  Domini  MDCCCXIX. 

SenatuB  Academin  BowdoinensiB, 

samma  reverentia, 

hoc  monumentum  poaoerunt. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Discourses  published  during  the  life 
of  the  Author. 

I.  The  imvneositjr  qftSod ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Hampton, 
Nov.  14,  1797,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Hoose^  for  Pub* 
lie  Worship. 

3.  The  sublime  nature  of  Chriatianity  proved  by  the  extra- 
ordhMry  manner  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  world.^— 
Preaohed  nt  Greenland,  May  1606,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
James  A.  Neal.  i 

3.  Two  Discourses  delivered  at  the  North  Meetinghouse  in 
Portsmouth,  June  16)  1805,  it  being  the  Sabbath  succeeding 
the  interment  of  Mrs.  Mtiry  Buckminster,  consort  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckminster. 

4.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.  Feb.  36, 
1806,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Bradford. 

5.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  members  of  die  Ports^ 
mouth  Female  Asylum  at  a  third  servk^  on  the  Sabbath,  Aug. 
10,  1806. 

6.  Grod's  care  of  his  church  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Gorham, 
Jan.  18,  1809,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Asa  Rand. 

7.  *  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Saco,  Oct.  34,  1810,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Cogswell. 

8.  *  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Augusta,  Oct.  16,  1811,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Benj.  Tappan. 

9.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Freeport,  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Reuben  Nason. 

10.  Discourse  delivered  at  Bath,  May  11,  1813,  before  the 
Society  for  discountenancing  and  suppressing  vices. 

II.  Discourse  delivered  June  30,  1813,  before  the  officers 
and  students  of  Bowdoin  College,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
Frederic  Soutbgate,  A.  B.  lately  a  Tutor  in  said  College. 

13.  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  Boston,  at  the  Annual  Election, 
May  1814. 


*  Published  in  the  preaent  edition. 
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13.  *  Perpetui^  and  importance  of  the  Sabbath.  A  Ser- 
mon delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  Citizens  fiom  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  and  from  several  in  the  Counties 
adjacent,  held  at  Portland,  Nov.  10,  1814,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  to  promote  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day. 

14.  Sermon  delivered  at  Brunswick,  April  13, 1815,  ap- 
pointed as  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving,  by  the  President  of 
theU.  S.on  account  of  the  Peace,  recently  established  be- 
tween this  Country  and  Great  Britain. 

1*5.  *  An  Address  delivered  at  Boston,  before  tlie  Mass. 
Society,  for  suppressing  intemperance.  May  31,  1816. 

16.  ^  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Freeport  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Enos  Merrill. 

17.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Northampton,  Sept.  18,  1817, 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

18.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Pordand,  Nov.  19,  1818,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society. 

*  Published  in  the  present  edition. 
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THEOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 


LECTURE  I. 


THE    EXISTENCiE:    OF    GOD. 

Thx  existence  and  attributes  of  God  may  be  considered,  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  religiooy  whether  natural  or  re^ 
yealed.  In  regard  to  the  existence  of  God,  it  shaU  be  my  en- 
deavor to  prove, 

1.  That  something  has  existed  from  eternity. 

2.  That  the  Being  who  existed  from  eternity  is  inteffigent. 
1.  Something  existed  from  eternity. 

We  are  conscious  of  our  own  existence,  and  are  taught  by 
pur  senses,  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  other  objects. 
With  respect  to  ourselves  and  most  of  the  objects  which 
fiill  within  our  notice,  it  is  confessedly  certain,  that  eociitencej 
far  from  being  eternal,  is  of  recent  origin.  The  plants,  which 
decorated  the  earth,  the  last  summer^  began  their  existence  at  the 
opening  of  spring.  Of  the  forest  trees  many  have  grown  up  within 
our  own  remembrance ;  others  give  such  undeniable  proof  either 
of  present  increase  or  decay,  as  to  preclude  from  every  rational 
mind  all  idea  of  their  having  existed  from  eternity.  That  our 
own  existence  is  not  without  beginning  is  equally  beyond  question. 
What  then  produced  the  present  generation  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals  ?   Did  they  create  themselves  ?  The  doctrine  is  too  ab- 
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surd  to  find  an  advocate.  It  supposes  a  thing  capable  of 
acting  before  it  had  existence.  But,  in  order  to  act,  it 
must  exist ;  il  must,  therefore,  both  exist  and  not  exist,  at 
the  same  moment.  If  any  thing  can  render  this  absurdity 
stiil  more  glaring,  it  is  the  following  consideration;  viz. 
if  a  power  of  creating  could  precede  existence,  other  beings 
might  be  subject  to  it,  as  well  as  that  one  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  belong.  If  a  plant  or  animal,  while  yet  it  was 
not,  could  have  acted  to  produce  existence  to  itself;  it  might, 
with  the  same  facility,  have  produced  existence  to  other  beings. 
If  it  could  thus  act,  one  moment  before  its  existence,  it  might  a 
year  or  a  thousand  years.  So  that  it  is  wholly  uncertain, 
whether  that  being  who  has  been  busily  acting,  either  in  creating 
or  varying  the  world,  for  several  thoasand  years^  has  even  to 
this  day,  ever  chosen  to  exist,  or  not. 

Now,  if  self-creation  is  impossible  to  one  being,  it  is  so  to  all. 
Every  object,  therefore,  whose  existence  is  not  eternal,  is  the 
efiect  of  some  cause.  You  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  all  the  plants 
and  animals  were  created  by  their  predecessors,  i.  e.  that  the  pa^ 
rent  creates  his  children,  and  the  acorn  creates  the  oak,which  pro- 
ceeds from  it. '  But  has  the  acorn  any  design  ?  Does  it  first  de- 
termine to  form  a  tree,  then  fix  its  magnitude,  prescribe  its 
shape,  the  texture  of  its  bark,  the  number,  direction,  and  length 
of  its  branches;  the  form,  color,  and  multitude  of  its  leaves  ? 
The  seed  of  a  plant  is  no  more  able  to  create  that  brganized 
body,  which  springs  from  it,  than  to  produce  a  temple.  The 
bcom  can  no  more  create  an  oak,  than  build  a  navy. 

But  even  were  it  possible,  that  present  olijects  should  hvn 
been  created  by  those,  who  immediately  preceded  them,  tn 
insuperable  difficulty  would  still  remain.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
fiud  «i  creator  for  the  generations  which  ar^  past,  as  for  that 
^hich  is  present.  The  person  or  the  plant,  who  lived  a  thousand 
years  ago,  could  no  more  create  itself,  than  those  which  are 
now  before  our  eyes.  Follow  up  the  succession,  as  far  as  you 
please,  no  satisfaction  can  be  obtained,  no  resting  place  can  be 
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fouad,  until  jou  arrive  lut  a  caaie,  which  was  not  precedad  by 
any  other ;  but  which  existed  without  begioQing. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who  attributed  to  chance 
the  existence  of  the  universe.  With  this  opinbn  we  have,  at 
present,  no  concern,  further,  than  as  it  militates  with  our  first 
proposition,  viz.  that  something  existed  frooi  eternity.  If  the 
universe  proceeded  from  chance,  eternal  existence  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  predicated  of  any  being.  But  if  chance  produced 
the  universe,  why  does  it  produce  ootUng  at  present?  If 
it  produced  the  first  man,  why  has  it  never  produced  any  other  ? 
If  it  pioduced  the  first  plant  or  tree,  why  has  there  been,  since 
the  memory  of  man,  a  precise  method  established,  agreeably  to 
which  all  vegetables  have  been  propagated?  If  il  produced  the 
eye,  why  has  it  never  produced  a  telescope  $  if  it  has  produced 
the  solar  system,  vAj  not  a  planetarium  ;  by  what,  may  be  ex*- 
emplified  the  relation  and  motion  of  those  bodies  which  com- 
pose it? 

But  to  perceive,  more  fully,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this 
opinion,  which  ascribes  the  universe. to  chance,  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  the  term.  What  is  chance  ?  We  apply  the  term 
not  to  events  which  exist  without  a  cause ;  but  to  those  the 
causes  of  which  are  unknowa*  When  a  cube  is  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  and  returns,  we  siqr,  it  is  by  chance,  that  One  particular 
side  first  strikes  the  ground  rather  than  another*  A  person  in- 
terested in  a  lottery,  is  said  by  chance  to  draw  the  higheat  prixe. 
Two  travdlors  taking  diflbrent  roads,  are  said  by  chance  to 
arrive  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  But  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  is  there  any  e&ct  without  an  adequate  cause,  nor 
any  uncertaioty,  but  that  whieh  arises  fiwn  human  ignorance. 
Wbethw  this  or  that  side  of  a  cube  diall  first  strike  the  ground, 
depends  on  iu  positkMi  and  direction,  when  its  deaeending  mo- 
tion began.  That  position  and  duration  depended  on  the  im- 
pulse received  fi:om  the  hand,  when  ihoowing  k  up,  and  the 
uniformity  or  diversity  of  the  medium,  throu^  which  it  passed. 
There  is  no  mShct  without  a  cause,  in  the  whole  process. 
Why,  then,  you  will  ask,  cannot  the  person,  who  sent  die  leobe 
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mto  the  air,  tell,  beforehand,  the  maimer  in  which  it  will  strike 
the  ground.  I  answer,  because  of  his  inability  to  calculate  the 
combining  causes,  which  produce  the  efiect;^-the  combined 
impulses  by  which  its  motions  are  regulated. 

Equally  mechanical  is  the  dramng  of  a  lottery ;  and,  but  for 
our  Ignorance  of  the  various  causes,  concerned  in  it,  the  success 
of  every  adventurer  would  be  clearly  foreseen. 

The  remaining  case  is  that  of  two  persons,  setting  out  from 
different  places,  and  going  in  different  routes ;  yet  after  having 
travelled  a  number  of  hours,  arriving  at  a  destined  spot,  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  moment.  Such  an  event  we  should  attribute 
to  chance.  Tet  the  cause  is  extremely  obvious.  Only  suppose 
that  the  routes,  though  unknown  to  the  travellers,  were  exactly 
of  the  same  length ;  and  that  they,  without  being  sure  of  it, 
proceeded  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  the  issue  could  not  have 
been  different.  Nor  could  it  have  been  diflbrent,  if  the  pace  of 
the  one  exceeded  that  of  the  other,  in  proportion  as  his  tour  was 
longer. 

It  appears  then,  that  when  we  atUribute  any  event  to  chance, 
we  mean  nothing  move,  than  that  the  manner  of  its  production 
is  unknown  to  us ; — we  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  eSected.  Now,  if  they  who  speak  of  the  universe 
as  having  been  produced  by  chance,  mean  nothing  more  than 
this, — if  they  mean  only  to  say  that  the  universe  was  created  in 
a  manner,  which  is  to  them  unaccountable,  the  most  devout  be- 
liever would  not,  thus  far,  oppose  them  ;  for  this  is,  in  no  de- 
gree, inconsistent  with  their  opinion,  who  attribute  all  to  a 
Supreme,  Intelligent  Being.  But  if,  by  chance,  the  atheist 
means  something  else,  if  he  uses  the  term  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  others,  be  is  bound  to  give  a 
precise  definition.  Until  this  is  done,  his  doctrine  of  chance 
can  neither  be  refuted  nor  understood,  nor  does  it  deserve  notice. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  under  this  head,  to  mention  an- 
other opinion,  embraced  by  some  who  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  Grod.  They  suppose,  that  all  things 
were  produced  by  the  laws  of  matter. 
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Let  us  not  be  deceiyed  by  words,  but  inquire  into  tbeir 
meaning.  1 .  A  law  implies  a  lawgiver.  2.  A  law  is  the  pre- 
scribed method,  in  which  something  is  done. 

1.  A  law  implies  a  lawgiver.  The  laws  of  a  family  are  en- 
acted by  the  heads  of  the  family.  The  laws  of  a  State  are 
enacted  either  immediately  by  the  collective  body  of  individuals 
who  compose  the  State,  or  ebe  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
delegated  legislative  power.  The  laws  of  nations  are  habits 
established  by  the  consent  of  nations.  If  those  therefore  are 
laws  of  matter,  it  is  obviously  proper  to  inquire,  who  firamed 
them;  which  question  cannot  be  answered,  without  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  something  prior  to  these  laws. 

2.  We  said,  that  law  is  the  prescribed  method,  m  which 
something  is  done.  The  ^laws  of  a  family  are  the  prescribed 
way,  in  which  its  members  are  required  to  proceed.  The 
laws  of  commerce  are  the  prescribed  way,  in  which  that  branch 
of  business  is  to  be  managed.  Criminal  laws  are  those,  which 
prohibit  certain  actbns,  and  point  out  the  manner,  in  which 
these  criminal  actions,  when  perpetrated,  shall  be  punished. 
The  laws  of  nature  can,  therefore,  mean  nothing  more,  than  the 
manner,  agreeably  to  which  events  proceed  in  the  natural 
world.  But  surely  these  laws  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
cause,  from  which  these  events  originated.  It  is  not  the  laws, 
which  produce  the  eflbct ;  but  some  power  acting  agreeably  to 
them.  It  is  not  the  law,  which  puts  the  debtor  into  prison,  but 
the  officer  acting  as  the  law  requires. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  attribute  to  the 
laws  of  matter  any  effect  in  the  natural  world,  if  by  that  be 
meant  to  exclude  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  being.  By  the 
laws,  the  tendencies,  the  appetences,  or  aflfections  of  matter, 
we  can  mean  nothing  but  the  manner,  in  wUch  matter  is  gov- 
erned. There  can  be  no'  creation  without  change ;  there  can 
be  no  change  without  motion ;  there  can  be  no  motion  without 
a  cause ;  and  that  cause  must  exist  before  the  existence  of  mo- 
tion. That  cause,  as  self-creation  is  impossible,  must  have  been 
eternal. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  appearance  hi  the  natural  world,  which  a 
philosopher,  desirous  of  excluding  divine  agency,  would  thittk 
more  favorable  to  his  theory,  than  that  of  crystalieationt  In  a 
fluid,  composed  of  certain  ingredients^  particles  are  found  to 
proceed  in  all  directions,  to  a  particular  pointy  and  there  to  unite 
in  perfect  order,  forming  a  solid  body,  with  sides  and  angles  well 
defined.  Here)  we  may  be  told  exultin^Iy,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  power  of  matter  |  and  in  some  such  way  was  the  universe 
produced.  There  dre,  saith  the  infidel  philosopher,  certain 
affections  and  appetences  in  matter,  by  which  one  pan  is  at- 
tracted towards  another.  In  reply,  we  observe,  that  these 
particles  in  motion  are  either  self-moved,  or  else  moved  by 
some  external  cause.  If  by  an  external  cause,  that  cause  must 
be  unoriginated,  or  subordinate  to  one  which  is  so.  The  other 
opinion,  viz.  that  the  particles  in  motion  are  not  influenced  by 
an  external  cause,  is  that  only,  which  we  are  concerned  to 
refute. 

This  opinion,  that  matter  has  the  power  of  self-motion,  is 
contrary  to  all  experience ;  and  is,  in  itself,  inconceivable.  1. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  Who  ever  saw  a  rock,  or  a 
piece  of  timber  move  itself  to  another  place  ?  Who  ever  saw  a 
tower  descend  to  the  ocean,  or  a  ship  ascend  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ?  Tet.  if  one  particle  of  fluid  can  move  itself  from  the 
side  of  a  glass  vessel  to  the  centre,  it  might  move  itself  to  one 
of  the  stars.  If  a  particle  of  noAtter^  no  lai^er  than  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  barley-corn  could  do  this,  the  same  might  be 
done  by  two  particles,  or  twenty,  or  by  a  mass  equal  to  this 
globe. 

But  the  opinion,  that  matter  has  the  power  of  self-motion^  is 
not  only  contrary  to  experience^  but  is  inconceivable.  Our 
very  idea  of  motion  implies  an  agent  and  a  patient ; — a  thing 
moved,  and  a  cause  moving.  Those  who  tell  us  of  a  self- 
moving  ^wer  in  matter,  must  suppose,  either  that  this  power 
is  always  exerted,  or  that  it  is  tometimes  exerted,  and  at  other 
times  Hes  it^active.  If  it  is  always  exerted,  matter  must  be  id- 
ways  in  motion,  which  is  contradicted  by  our  senses.     If  it  is  * 
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ever  at  rest,  some  cause  must  begin  the.  motion.  In  that  case 
there  must  have  been  some  cause,  external  in  regard  to  matter, 
or  motbn  must  arise  from  something  internal ;  i.  e*  fix>m  vo- 
lition, of  winch  we  know  matter  to  be  destitute. 

When  we  are  told,  that  particles  rush  together  to  form  crys- 
tals, or  vegetables,  by  a  natural  appetency,  or  afiection,  which 
these  particles  have  for  each  other,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the 
language  is  wholly  without  meaning.  These  words,  in  common 
use,  mean  passion,  or  desire ;  but  what  passion  or  afiection  that 
is,  which  unites  rocks  of  granite,  and  quarries  of  marble^  we  arQ 
yet  to  learn. 

The  fact  is,  when  particles  of  matter  combine  to  form  a  cry9^ 
tal  or  a  plant,  they  are  not  so  many  independent  agents,  but  are> 
acted  upon  by  some  external  force,  as  really,  as  a  wheel  is 
turned  by  the  water,  or  a  vessel  impelled  by  the  wind.  So 
when  we  speak  of  one  body,  as  attracted  by  another,  we  are  not 
to  imagine,  that  the  two  bodies  are  agents  mutually  drawing 
each  other,  but  that  there  is  some  cause,  perfectly  distinct  from 
these  bodies  themselves,  by  which  they  are  pressed  together  or 
attracted  ;  and  that  this  attraction,  pressure,  or  impulse  is  great- 
er or  less,  in  a  well  known  proportion  to  their  distances.  But  of 
this  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

It  is  now  made  evident,  we  conceive,  that  some  power  must 
have  exJ3ted  from  eternity ;  as  that  change  which  js  implied  in 
creation,  must  have  been  e&cted  by  something  external,  and 
ibb  external  somethbg  must  itself  have  been  without  origin  a& 
the  eShct  of  something  which  was  so. 

It  remains  next  to  be  proved,  that  this  eternal  cause  by 
which  the  workl  was  produced,  is  intelligent,  which  will  be  at- 
tempted in  the  next  lecture,  by  noticing  those  marks  of  design 
and  intention,  which  are  visible  in  the  works  of  nature.  In  the 
meantime,  let  a  portion  of  your  attention  be  directed  to  this  ob« 
ject.  £xamine  your  own  bodies,  or  almost  any  of  those  nat- 
ural objects,  which  are  presented  to  your  view :  Ask  now  the 
beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
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they  shall  tell  thee  ;  or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach ; 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  they  shall  declare  onto  thee. 
Who  knoweth  not  in  aH  these,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  this  ? 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE   OF  GOD. 

In  our  last  lecture,  it  was  proved  that  sometfaii^  existed  from 
eleriu^.  But  whether  that  which  thus  existed,  is  intelligent  or 
not,  is  a  point  to  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  natural 
objects.  If  the  effects  produced  bear  no  marks  of  design,  we 
have  no  eridence  of  intelligence  in  the  cause,  which  produced 
tbam.  On  the  contraiy,  if  those,  which  are  denominated  works 
of  nature,  bear  the  most  obvious  marks  of  design,  the  existence 
of  an  unintelligent  cause,  does,  by  no  means,  account  for  this 
origin. 

Should  you  witness  the  building  of  a  macbme  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  cloth,  or  a  mill  for  the  expression  of  oil  from  linseed ; 
and  shouM  you  afterwards,  even  in  a  solitary  place,  find  a 
simifair  object  perfecdy  finished,  and  on  which  no  person  was 
at  work,  you  wouM  in  both  cases,  be  equally  certain  of  design. 
Tou  would  have  no  more  apprehensbo,  that  the  latter  created 
itself,  or  came  into  existence  by  chance,  than  that  such  was  the 
origb  of  the  farmer ;.  and  further,  you  would  scarcely  be  more 
certain  of  either  than  yea  would  of  his  insaniQr,  who  should 
doobt  on  the  subject. 

In  judging  of  the  divine  existence,  you  are  required  to  ob- 
serve those  roles  onty,  and  to  proceed  in  that  manner,  the 
rectitude  of  which  in  common  affiurs,  is  universally  ackoowledg* 
ed.  If  any  ratbnal  account  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  world  as  diis,  without  an  eternal,  mtelligent  being,  you 
cannot  be  required  to  believe  that  any  such  being  was  concerned 
in  its  creation. 

We  pioceed  to  exhibit  evide 
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I.  Can  you  now  describe  the  organization  of  one  of  those 
plants  of  which  every  summer  presents  a  thousand  to  your  eye  ? 
You  say  that  moisture  is  received  into  the  root,  and  conveyed 
up  into  the  stalk  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  fine  tubes,  and 
that  this  moisture,  being  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  into  all 
the  branches,  at  length  arrives  at  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds. 
So  far  is  well.  These  pipes  or  tubes,  it  appears,  ard  of  great 
consequence.  Almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant  seems 
to  pass  through  them.  Can  you  tell,  why  one  substance  from 
the  ground  enters  these  tubes,  rather  than  another  ?  You  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  the 
apertilre  in  these  tubes,  by  which  some  particles  are  admissible, 
while  others  are  rejected.  Can  you  describe  this  form?  Can 
you  tell  the  shape  of  those  particles,  which  are  necessary  for  a 
particular  plant;  and  why  these  are  necessary  rather  tian 
another  ?  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  these  ought  to  be  be* 
tween  globes,  cubes,  etc.  to  form  the  rose  tree,  or  the  sun- 
flower? If  not,  you  have  really  less  knowledge  of  these  plants^ 
than  a  child,  who  sees  only  the  face  of  a  watch,  has  of  the  in-* 
temal  structure  of  such  a  machine. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  know  the  constitution  of  a  plant,  >nor  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  formed  from  the  earth,  though  you  see 
hundreds  of  them  every  year,  how  unspeakably  far  beyond 
your  intellectual  powers  would  it  have  been  to  form  this  con- 
stitution originally  ?  For  the  difference  is  well  known  to  be  im- 
mense between  the  invention  of  a  machine,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  it,  when  efl^ually  presented  to  view.  Further,  if  you 
who  have  understanding,  and  are  capable  of  high  intellectual 
eflbrts,  could  not  form  a  plant,  could  not  tell  how  it  should  be 
formed,  nor  even  understand  its  structure  by  long  aoquaintance 
and  by  closest  attention,  how  could  these  same  plants  proceed 
from  a  cause j  which  bad  no  intelligence  ?  Let  us  consider  more 
minutely  the  growth  of  a  plant.  How  is  it  first  produced  ?  A 
seed  is  thrown  into  the  ground.  But  why  should  a  plant  spring 
from  this  seed,  rather  than  from  a  pebble  of  the  same  aze  ?  Be- 
cause the  seed  is  so  constructed,  let  us  suppose,  as  to  involve 
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an  extremely  small  plant.  Certam  partides  are  attracted  to  it 
from  the  earth,  by  means  of  which  particles,  its  bulk  is  increased, 
and  an  eirolutioo  is  gradually  effected.  Is  it  possible,  that  the 
outlines  of  the  plant  should  all  be  contained  in  the  seed,  by  a 
constitution  so  minute,  as  to  elude  human  investigation,  and  yet 
this  seed  not  be  the  production  of  an  intelligent  cause  ?  When 
this  seed,  being  planted,  is  enlarged  and  softened  by  the  im- 
bibing of  moisture,  a  sprout,  and  certain  fibres  are  thrust  out 
from  it ;  one  for  the  stalk,  the^other  for  the  roots.  The  sprout 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  down,  nor  the  roots  to  grow  up.  If 
an  attempt  be  made,  the  sprout  turns  directly  round  towards 
the  surface;  and  the  fibres,  as  directly  towards  the  soil,  b 
there,  in  aQ  this,  nothing  of  design  ?  Why,  if  there  is  no  design, 
should  the  seed  germinate  in  one  direction,  rather  than  in  another  ? 
And  when  one  course  b  impeded,  why  should  the  same  course 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  impediment  is  removed  ?  What  can 
more  clearly  evince  intelligence  and  wisdom  ?  Let  us  further 
contemplate  the  most  obvious  appearances  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  There  is  the  same  machinery,  we  have  seen,  b 
each  of  the  branches,  as  in  the  stock.  By  tubes  in  the  princi- 
pal branches,  the  fluids  which  rises  in  the  stock,  is  conveyed  to 
their  respective  ramifications,  and  thence  to  the  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  provision  which  is  made  for  the  nourishment  of  a  leaf,  is 
not  general,  but  extremely  minute. .  Every  part  of  the  leaf  re- 
ceives due  supply.  The  fluid,  conveyed  by  the  stem,  has  no 
sooner  arrived  at  that  which  is  properly  called  the  leaf,  than 
several  canals  of  difierent  magnitudes  are  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  principal  of  these  proceeds  directly  forward  from  the  stem, 
dividing  the  leaf  into  two  equal  parts.  Into  this  principal  canal 
various  others,  somewhat  smaller,  are  inserted,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive on  the  slightest  examination.  The  magnitude  of  these  is 
surprisingly  proportionate  to  the  area  of  leaf  to  be  supplied  by 
them.  We  can  trace  the  machinery  somewhat  further.  Be- 
tween these  canals,  all  inferior  to  that  which  divides  the  leaf 
in  the  middle,  are  a  multitude  of  others,  still  less,  which  form  a 
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kiiid  of  inteirening  nel-work.  It  is  very  material  to  observe, 
that  these  canals  answer  two  important  purposes :  1.  To  oon- 
▼ey  nouridunent  to  all  purts  of  the  leaf;  2.  To  constitute  a 
kind  of  frame,  by  which  the  whole  is  rendered  firm  and  con- 
sistent. 

I  would  obsenre  further,  that  there  is  evidently  a  regard  to 
beauty  in  the  configuration  of  leaves.  In  the  shape  of  difiSerent 
kinds,  there  is  great  variety.  All  are  elegant,  though  not 
equally  so.  I  know  of  no  one,  which  is  not  more  beauttful, 
than  if  it  were  a  square  or  a  circle.  The  indentation  on  the 
edges  is  ornamental,  obviously  designed  to  be  so.  Between  the 
two  surfeces,  there  is  a  striking  diflbrence,  perfectly  correspond- 
ing with  what  we  observe  in  works  of  human  art.  Take  for 
instance  an  elegant  table.  The  upper  surftce  is  highly  polished. 
It  is  evidently  designed  to  strike  the  eye.  The  under  part  is 
finished  In  a  coarser  manner.  Still,  when  you  view  it,  you  see 
more  of  the  work,  than  when  your  attention  was  confined  to 
die  polished  surface.  This  is  precisely  true  in  regard  to  the 
leaf.  The  under  part  is  not  finished,  so  to  speak,  with  so  much 
care :  i.  e.  it  is  less  beautiful ;  but  the  frame,  the  structure  of 
the  leaf  is  more  apparent  there,  than  on  the  other  side. 

Now  I  think  it  absolutely  impossible  to  mention  any  marks, 
which  would  be  sufficient  proo&  of  design,  if  these  appearances 
do  not  evince  it. 

So  many  proofs  of  design  have  we  found  in  the  superficial 
examination  only  of  one  leaf.  But  consider  bow  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  are  found  on  every  tree !  What  countless  mil- 
lions are  formed  and  decay  everj  year !  All  these  separately 
testify  the  mtelligence  of  their  cause.  I  say  separately,  because 
one  of  these  does  not  merely  repeat  the  testimony  given  by 
another,  but  affiurds  some  new  evidence  to  prove  the  same 
genera]  truth.  For,  although  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  leaves,  there  is,  in  many  particulars, 
a  diversity,  even  among  all  those  which  are  produced  by  the 
same  tree ;  and  where  there  are  variations  in  some  parts,  there 
are,  in  others,  corresponding  variations.     Wisdom  and  design 
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are  displayed  in  reoderiDg  these  variatioiis  proportionate  to  each 
ptber.  For  instance,  there  are-two  leaves,  let  it  be  suf^sed, 
before  us.  In  one,  there  is  a  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  sap 
very  nigh  to  the  hinder  edge.  In  another  leaf,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  edge  and  this  canal  is  twice  or  three  times  as  great* 
Now,  if  too  much  sap  is  not  conveyed  to  the  smaller  portion  of 
leaf,  it  should  seem  that  the  larger  portion,  having  but  one  canal 
to  supply  it,  must  suffer  through  want.  How  is  tUs  to  be 
remedied  ?  Carefully  examine  a  leaf,  and  you  will  perceive  that 
the  conveyanoe  is  two  or  three  times  as  large,  in  ode  case,  as 
in  the  other ;  and  yet,  in  both,  there  is  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  means  and  the  end  to  be  answered.  Wheie  one 
varies,  the  other  varies  proportionably. 

Perhaps  there  will  not  be  a  more  ctavenient  opportunity  of 
notidng  how  small  a  part  of  vegetable  machinery  can  be  die- 
covered  by  the  naked  eye.  With  a  glass,  you  wiU  see  innume* 
rable  distbctions  and  varieties,  where,  to  the  naked  eye  all  i^ 
peered  uniform.  Tou  perceive  many  tubes,  fibres,  and  rami* 
fications,  indefinitely  small.  All  these  minute  parts,  let  it  be 
observed,  are  constructed,  fitted,  and  arranged,  with  as  much 
apparent  intention,  as  those  works  of  nature,  indiich  are  formed 
cm  a  more  extensive  scale.  These  parts  liave  a  mutual  rela- 
tion* They  are  fitted,  one  to  another.  This  is  peculiarly  ap« 
parent  in  certam  animal  substances.  Take  from  the  wings  of 
a  certun  insect,  a  segment,  less  than  the  diametrical  surface  of 
a  small  pea,  the  powers  of  the  microscope  will,  perhaps,  exleiid 
it  over  a  surfiu^e,  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  sew  set  of 
objects  is  then  presented  to  view ;  the  image  is  greatly  diverst* 
fied ;  some  parts  are  opaque,  and  others  transparent ;  some  are 
partially  transparent,  and  others  partially  opaque.  But,  to  this 
transparency  and  opadty  a  di£brent  organisation  is  necessary. 
Some  portions  of  this  extremely  small  object  are  constructed 
difibrently  ham  others.  It  requires  attention,  then,  as  certaialy 
to  aminge  the  parts  in  that  portbn^of  an  insect's  wing,  which  is 
no  lai^er  than  the  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  as  it  does  to 
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ferm  an  horse,  or  an  elephant ;  though  the  marks  of  design  are 
more  various  and  striking,  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former. 

The  symmetry  of  animal  bodies  has  been  frequently  remark- 
ed. We  shall  not  go  far  into  the  subject.  A  few  remarks  will 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  of  design 
there  is  in  those  minuter  objects  of  nature,  which  escape  com- 
rooQ  notice. 

The  joints  of  animals  are  so  constructed,  as  best  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  those,  to  whom  they  belong.  Some  joints 
are  formed  for  motion  in  one  direction  only ;  others  are  formed 
to  move  in  any  direction.  In  one  case,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  ob- 
served, the  structure  somewhat  resembles  a  hinge ;  in  the  other 
case,  a  ball  and  socket.  Of  the  former  kind  is  the  knee-joint ; 
of  the  latter  is  that  joint,  by  which  the  thigh  of  animab  is  joined 
to  the  body.  By  examining  the  knee-joint  of  one  of  those  ani- 
mals, on  which  we  feed  most  usually,  you  will  perceive  two 
designs  perfectly  answered.  You  will  perceive  a  very  strong 
defence  on  each  side  of  the  joint  to  prevent  dislocation  ;  and 
every  thbg  prepared  for  the  easiest  motion  directly  backward 
or  forward.  Did  the  ends  of  the  bones  play  upon  each  other 
they  would  be  grated  by  constant  attrition.  To  prevent  this,  a 
smooth,  elastic  substance  is  provided,  denominated  gristle,  or 
cartilage.  The  bones,  covered  even  with  tliis  substance,  were 
it  kept  dry,  would  not  move  with  perfect  facility.  Therefore^ 
a  mucilaginous  matter  is  provided,  by  which  the  joint  is  con- 
stantly lubricated. 

The  secretions  of  animal  bodies  are  equally  astonishing  and 
important.  Various  fluids  are  to  be  formed  from  the  blood,  not 
only  very  diffisrent  from  this,  but  diffsrent  from  each  other. 
How  this  separation  or  secretion  is  effected,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  explain.  But  certain  facts  are  undeniable.  Glands  are 
provided.  Into  these  the  blood  enters ;  and  from  them  it  is 
conveyed.  While  passing  through  the  glands,  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  it,  never  agam  to  be  united.  If  we  are  unable  to  tell 
how  this  secretion  is  produced,  it  is  very  certain,  that  glands  are 
concerned  in  the  process.     If  so,  there  must  be  something  in 
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the  structure  of  die  gland,  which  fits  it  for  this  purpose,  and  pre- 
vents  the  secreted  portion  from  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  the 
blood. 

Now,  m  speaking  of  these  very  different  parts  of  the  bodfi 
jmnts  and  glands;  and  the  different  purposes,  which  they  an- 
swer, we  have  had  in  view,  animals  of  such  magnitude,  that 
tbeur  various  parts  may  be  distinctly  seen.  But  the  smallest 
insect  is  as  truly  an  organized  body,  as  the  largest  beast,  that 
tramples  the  forest.  If  the  latter  has  bones,  so  has  the  former, 
and  if  they  have  bones,  they  have  likewise  joints.  If  these 
small  insects  have  joints,  there  must  be  at  the  end  of  each  bone 
a  particular  configuration,  else  they  could  not  be  joined,  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  same  reason,  #hich  requires  cartilage  at  the 
jomts  in  large  animals,  requires  it  at  the  joints  of  thosej  which 
are  small.  Equally  necessary  is  lubricity  in  the  joints  of  both. 
If  so,  lubricous  matter  must  be  prepared.  But  to  the  preparing 
of  this,  it  is  further  necessary  that  there  be  a  particular  organ- 
ization. 

There  are  in  insects,  as  in  larger  animals,  difilerent  fluids. 
For  the  secretion  of  these,  glands  are  necessary.  But  a  gland 
b  a  portion  of  the  body,  so  peculiarly  constructed  as  to  produce 
a  separation  between  different  particles  of  the  same  fluid. 
How  extremely  minute  must  be  all  these  parts  !  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  any  human  discernment  and  ingenuity  so  great, 
as  to  fix  these  portions,  and  to  adjust,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
these  objects,  one  to  •  another  ?  The  fact  is,  that  no  human 
intellect  can  form  distinct  ijdeas  of  objects  so  minute ;  and  if 
unable  to  conceive  the  plan,  how  much  more  obvious  is  their 
inability  to  carry  it  into  execution !  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this 
is  mere  theory,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  bones,  joints, 
cartilages,  and  glands  belonging  to  a  fly  or  an  ant. 

What !  Is  it  a  question,  whether  these  creatures  possess  limbs } 
Is  it  not  undeniable  that  some  insects  of  the  most  inferior  kind, 
have  a  vigor  and  elasticity  in  their  limbs,  greater  beyond  all 
comparison,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  that  of  the  hare, 
the  fox,  or  the  deer  ?  If  these  limbs  are  capable  of  such  im« 
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portant  uses,  tbey  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  qualify  them  for 
the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  answer.  It  is  ineumbent  on 
the  unbeliever  to  show,  that  these  limbs  are  not  formed  with  bones, 
,  sinews,  joints  etc.,  or  at  least  that  there  is  some  ptber  way,  in 
which  they  may  be  formed,  bearing  fewer  marks  of  intelligence 
and  design. 

But  in  regard  to  many  insects,  limbs,  joints,  etc.  are  evident 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  regard  to' the  rest,  the  same  is  apparent 
by  the  assistance  of  glasses.  Even  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  in  some,  perfectly  visible.  But  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
implies  a  varie^  of  other  objects  ;  and  al]  these  objects  must  be 
formed  after  a  particular  model,  and  be  suited  to  each  other. 

I  close  the  lecture  with  this  enquiry :  As  human  beings,  con« 
fessedly  have  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  intelligence,  requisite 
for  the  structure  of  a  leaf  or  an  insect,  have  they  intelligence 
enough  to  determine  that  the  cause,  which  produced  not  only 
leaves  and  insects,  but  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  had  no  design,  had  no  intelligence  ? 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  GOD. 

In  exhibiting  proofs  of  iDtelligence  in  the  great  First  Cause, 
our  difficulty  is  not  to  find  objects  suited  to  this  purpose,  but 
from  a  vast  variety  to  select  those  which  are  most  so. 

The  formation  of  the  eye  has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
among  the  most  striking  displays  of  the  Creator's  wisdom. 
The  general  structure  of  this  organ  I  shall  not  describe ;  but 
only  notice  a  very  few  particulars  in  the  eyes  of  different  crea- 
tures, by  which  it  will  appear,  how  much  the  safety  and  con* 
venience  of  individuals  have  been  consulted. 

At  what  distance  an  object  may  be  placed  and  yet  vision  be 
distinct,  is  well  known  to  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
Some  animals  see  objects  distinctly  at  a  small,  others,  at  a 
greater  distance.  Birds  appear  to  need  the  power  of  distinct 
vision,  both  when  the  object  is  remote  and  when  it  is  near. 
To  discern  the  food,  which  must,  when  taken  into  the  beak,  be 
very  near  the  eye,  it  seems  requisite,  that  the  surface  of  the  eye 
should  be  extrepiely  globular.  But  such  a  configuration  would 
disable  them  from  clearly  seeing  those  distant  objects,  which  it 
is  important  for  them  to  discern,  when  soaring  high  in  the  air. 
The  same  shape  and  state  of  the  eye  would  not  accommodate 
them  in  both  cases.  But  observe  how  this  convenience  has 
been  consulted.  .  They  have,  as  natuvalistsjnform  us,  the  pow- 
er of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Being  furnished  with  a 
bony,  yet  flexible  rim  or  hoop,  surrounding  the  broadest  part  of 
the  eye,  they  are  able,  by  pressing  this  against  the  eye,  to  ren- 
der the  external  surface  more  globular,  and  therefore,  better 
fitted  for  the  discernment  of  objects  that  are  near.     When  ob- 
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jects  far  remote  ai^  to  be  viewed,  as  a  less  globular  surface 
would  be  most  conducive  to  this  end,  the  rim  or  hoop  is  not  ap- 
plied. But  merely  the  not  using  of  this  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  difierence,  which  there  is  in  the  eye  at  di&rent  times. 
A  muscle  b  provided,  by  which  the  crystalline  lens  may,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  drawn  further  back,  in  consequence  of 
which  very  distant  objects  are  distinctly  visible. 

Now  the  Creator's  wisdom  is  evident  not  only  in  the 
structure  itself,  but  in  disposing  its  possessor  to  make  a  right  use 
of  it.  The  bird  must  be  divinely  taught,  as  it  would  be  beyond 
all  measure  absurd,  to  suppose  her  in  possession  of  sufficient 
reason  to  discern  the  use  from  the  structure. 

In  many  insects  the  eye  is  immovable.  This  circumstance  is, 
in  itself,  disadvantageous.  But,  to  compensate  for  this  incon- 
venience, a  larger  number  of  eyes  are  given ;  or  else  the  surface 
is  rendered  reticular ;  i.  e.  it  is  cut  up,  so  to  speak,  into  a  great 
number  of  inexpressibly  small  lenses,  standing  in  different  di- 
rections, that  by  some  of  them  the  rays  from  every  surrounding 
object  may  reach  the  retina.  ^*  Other  creatures,"  says  an  in- 
genious naturaUst,*  *'  are  obliged  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
object.  But  insects  have  eyes  directed  thereto,  on  whatever 
side  it  may  appear.  They  more  than  realize  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  fabulous  history.  Poets  gave  to  Argus,  an  hundred 
eyes.  Insects  are  furnished  with  thousands,  having  the  benefit 
of  vision  on  every  side,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  speed ;  though 
without  any  motion  of  the  eye,  or  flexion  of  the  neck."  By 
which  it  is  meant,  tliat  these  numerous  reticulations  on  the  eye 
serve  as  so  many  distinct  organs  of  sight. 

This  subject  furnishes  us  with  two  separate  arguments  to  prove 
design  in  the  first  cause  :  1.  That  a  creature  should  be  com- 
pensated for  the  privation  of  one  advantage,  by  the  possession 
of  another,  proves  design :  3.  That  in  a  surface,  no  laiger 
than  an  insect's  eye,  there  should  be  thousands  of  perfectly 
regular  figures,  is  such  evidence  of  contrivance  and  skill,  as 
cannot  be  contemplated,  but  with  high  astonishment. 

*  Adams  on  the  Microscope,  p.  196. 
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The  human  eye,  and  that  of  most  other  animals,  is  so  Ibnned 
as  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  surrounding  light.  The 
pupil,  or  aperture,  is  mvoluntarily  dilated,  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  light,  and  is  contracted  as  the  light  increases.  Is  not 
this  the  eflbct  of  an  btelligent  cause? 

We  now  mention  another  proof  of  the  same  intelligence,  of 
a  kind  somewhat  difierent.  The  ScarabaeuSf  or  beetle,  has 
large  transparent  wings  of  a  very  delicate  texture.  This 
delicacy  seems  to  render  it  peculiarly  necessary,  that  some  de- 
fence should  be  provided.  A  sheath,  or  case  called  by  the 
Greek  name  Elytron,  is  accordingly  provided  for  each  wing. 
This  is  of  a  homy  substance.  When  the  wing  is  not  used,  it  is 
folded  up,  and  laid  under  this  covering.  When  the  insect  has 
employment  for  his  wings,  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the 
wings  are  expanded.     (Adams  203,  304.  Paley  228.) 

While  we  are  mentioning  insects  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
mtelUgent  Creator,  there  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  design. 
I  mean  the  oayfly.  The  appearance,  which  the  head  of  this 
msect  makes,  when  under  the  microscope,  you  may  see  among 
the  plates,  in  Adams'  treatise  on  this  instrument.  1.  There  is 
a  tube,  contained  in  a  case,  by  which  the  blood  is  to  be  extract- 
ed from  the  ox,  or  horse,  on  which  the  creature  fixes.  But 
before  this  can  be  used,  an  aperture  must  be  made  through  the 
skin.  For  this  work  he  is  abundantly  furnished ;  having  on 
each  side  of  this  tube  an  instrument  perfectly  resembling  a 
surgeon's  lancet.  When  he  has,  by  one  or  both  of  these, 
q>ened  the  skin,  if  an  enlargement  of  the  aperture  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  tube,  is  necessary,  he  has  two  other  instruments 
of  equal  length,  indented  on  the  edges,  like  a  saw.  By  this,  he 
accomplishes  what  was  begun  with  the  lancet.  Nothing  more 
prevents  him  from  satisfying  his  appetite  for  blood.  (Adams, 
106.) 

As  another  proof  of  design,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to 
the  phenomenon  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  i.  e.  the  solution 
of  food.  Digestion,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  b  not  produced 
by  the  attrition  of  contiguous  parts,  but  by  a  fluid,  prepared  for 
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that  purpose,  deoominated  the  gastric  juice.  Different  animals, 
however,  feed  on  different  substances,  and  that  which  would 
dissolve  one  substance  would  not  dissolve  another.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  di&rence  in  the 
gastric  fluid,  with  which  different  animals  are  furnished.  This 
difference  is  not  imaginary.  Its  existence  is  ascertained  by 
experiment.  Animals  that  feed  not  on  vegetables,  are  not  fur- 
nished with  a  fluid,  in  which  these  can  be  dissolved.  Those 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  supported  by  vegetables, 
have  not  a  gastric  fluid,  which  will  dissolve  flesh.  On  applying 
a  small  quantity  of  beef  to  the  gastric  fluid  of  a  carnivorous  bird, 
it  was  found  that  solution  immediately  began.  But  says  the 
Abbe  Spallanzani,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley,  '*  the  gastric  fluid 
pf  an  owl,  falcon,  or  kite,  will  not  touch,  i.  e.  dissolve  grain; 
no  not  even  to  finish  the  unacerated,  or  half  digested  pulse, 
which  is  left  in  the  craws  of  the  sparrows,  which  the  bird  de- 
vours." As  the  gastric  fluid  of  carnivorous  animals  will  not 
dissolve  grass  and  other  vegetables ;  so  neither  will  the  gastric 
fluid  of  those  animals,  which  feed  on  plants  or  grain,  dissolve 
animal  substances.  Another  fact  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  in 
this  place.  It  is  derived  from  the  same  authority,  as  the  former. 
'Mn  sheep,  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  effect,  in  digesting  plants, 
unless  they  have  been  previously  masticated.  It  only  produces 
a  slight  maceration  ;  nearly  such  as  common  water  would  pro- 
duce, in  a  degree  of  heat^  somewhat  exceeding  the  medium  of 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  provided  the  plant  has 
been  reduced  to  pieces  by  chewing,  the  gastric  fluid  then  pro- 
ceeds with  it,  first  by  softening  its  substance ;  next  by  destroy- 
ing its  natural  consistency  ;  and  lastly,  by  dissolving  it  so  com- 
pletely, as  not  even  to  spare  the  toughest  and  most  smngy  parts, 
such  as  the  nerves  of  the  leaves." 

If  then  this  fluid  were  exchanged,  in  the  stomachs  of  two 
animals,  the  one  carnivorous,  and  the  other  granivorous,  death 
would  in  both  cases  immediately  ensue.  Is  it  by  chance,  that 
each  animal  is  furnished  with  a  power,  so  essential  to  his  ex- 
istence ? 
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Again ;  intelligence  in  the  First  Cause  is  proved  by  that 
niaiural  affection,  which  appears  in  animals,  whether  rational  or 
irrational.  Almost  all  animals,  it  is  well  known,  manifest  great 
tenderness  and  concern  for  their  young.  From  the  parent's 
great  assiduity  and  labor  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  offspring  ; — 
from  the  extreme  anxiety  manifested  by  the  former  when  the 
latter  are  in  danger,  one  would  be  led  to  apprehend,  that  the 
imbecility  of  their  offspring  was  fully  known,  to  the  fowls  of 
heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  How  important  is  this  es- 
tablishment !  Without  it,  almost  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  annihilated.  As  to  the  human  race,  rta^on  indeed  teaches 
the  dependence  and  wants  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  many 
of  these  wants  would  pass  unheeded,  and  the  rest  be  supplied 
with  inexpressibly  greater  reluctance  and  labor,  were  not  affec- 
tion the  auxiliary  of  reason.  Among  brutes,  should  this  affec- 
tion cease,  nothing  would  be  left  to  secure  attention  to  the 
helpless  young.  It  is  rert^arkable,  that  this  affection  is  not  con- 
fined to  animals  of  a  bland  and  gentle  temperament,  such  as 
the  sheep  or  the  dove,  but  is  found  equally  strong  in  creatures 
the  most  ferocious.  Nay,  the  strength  of  their  affection 
to  their  young  increases  with  ferocity  to  other  objects.  "  The 
lioness  is  naturally  weaker,  less  bold,  and  more  gentle  than 
the  lion.  But  when  she  has  young,  she  becomes  perfectly  ra- 
pacious and  terrible. .  She  then  exhibits  more  courage  ihan  the 
male.  When  her  whelps  are  in  great  danger,  she  carries  them 
off  and  conceals  them.  But  when  an  actual  attempt  is  made 
to  deprive  her  of  them,  she  becomes  perfectly  furious,  and  de- 
fends them  till  she  is  herself  torn  in  pieces."  Whence  this 
union  of  opposite  qualities  ?  Whence  this  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  ferocity  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  The  infinitely  wise  Crea- 
tor has  seen  fit,  that  this  species  of  animals  should  exist*  As 
their  young  have  powerful  enemies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  spirit 
and  power  of  their  defender  should  be  proportionate. 

Further.  The  divine  intelligence  is  manifested  in  establish- 
ing a  connexion  between  objects,  seemingly  the  most  indepeiv- 
dent  and  irrelative.     What  can  be  more  so,  than  the  surround- 
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iDg  atmosphere  and  any  particular  passion  of  the  mind,  whether 
joy  or  grief?  Let  us  see  whether  there  is  not,  even  between 
these  objectSi  a  very  certain  connexion.  My  grief,  let  it  be 
supposed,  is  excited  by  the  loss  of  a  friend.  The  news  of  his 
death  is  communicated  verbally.  But  there  could  be  no  words 
without  sounds.  Therefore,  there  is  a  connexbn  between  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  existence  of  a  particular  pas- 
sion in  my  mind,  and  there  could  be  no  sounds  without  air. 

What  two  objects  can  be  more  seemingly  independent  and 
irrelative,  than  the  moon's  path  in  the  heavens,  and  the  state  of 
a  man's  health,  here  on  earth?  Yet  the  ntKwn's  place  in  the 
heavens  has  acknowledged  influence  in  producing  aridity  or 
moisture  in  the  air.  This  aridity  or  moisture  contributes  either 
to  disease  or  soundness.  Therefore,  the  moon's  path  in  the 
heavens  (nay  affinU  a  man's  health  on  earth. 

Again,  who  would  at  first  imagine,  that  a  leaf  of  sorrel,  or  a 
spear  of  grass  could  have  any  connexion  with  an  olgect  at  the 
distance  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles?  Yet,  if  this  connexion 
were  dissolved,  if  this  distant  object  the  sun,  were  annihilated, 
not  only  an  individual  plant,  but  all  vegetation  on  earth  would 
immediately  cease.  All  objects  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  connected.  They  sustain  a  certain  relation  to  each  other. 
The  vast  machine  is  beyond  description  complicated.  Any 
considerable  alteration  in  one  part  has  an  effect  on  the  whole. 
What  superlative  madness  is  implied  in  the  supposition,  that  a 
system,  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  nicely  adjusted  in  all  its 
parts,  came  into  existence  without  design  !  This  insanity  will 
appear  the  more  obvious,  if  we  consid^  the  astonishing  exact- 
ness, with  which  the  huge  bodies,  pertaining  to  our  system,  ac- 
complish their  revolutions ;  an  exactness  which  renders  their 
places  in  the  heavens  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  capable 
of  being  predicted  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come. 

These  are  all  the  objects,  which  I  shall  notice,  as  proofs  of 
design  in  the  First  Cause.  It  will  readily  occur  to  you  how  few 
these  are  in  comparison  with  those  which  might  be  adduced  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  subject  is  literally  inexhaustible. 
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Eveiy  object,  whether  neer  or  difltanty  prores  itself  to  be  the 
eflbcc  of  divine  intelligeiice.  Were  the  tiame  Jupiter  applied  to 
the  true  God  by  heathen  poets,  we  could  deroutly  adopt  their 
language, 

/oris  omnia  plena. 
Jopher  est  quodeunqoe  Tides,  qoocunqoe  moreris. 

'  But  there  is  other  language  still  more  appropriate :  O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all !  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  So  is  the  great  and  wide 
sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts. 

1  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  reflections : 

t.  Let  me  advise  you  to  cultivate  that  state  of  mind,  m  which 
the  attention  is  easily  arrested  by  the  objects  of  nature. 

As  scholars,  you  are  bound  to  acquaint  yourselves  with 
natural  philosophy.  The  works  of  God  are  always  before  you. 
You  can  never,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss  for  sensible  objects,  on 
which  to  fix  your  attention.  You  will  obtain  amusement,  while 
you  increase  in  knowledge.  But  there  is  a  reason  of  greater 
urgency.  If  you  exercise  your  intellectual  powers  impartially 
on  the  work3  of  nature,  you  will  be  astonished  at  evidence,  per- 
petually accumulating,  in  proof  of  divine  intelligence.  You  will 
be  hereby  reminded  of  their  source,  whence  yourselves  and 
every  other  object  derived  existence.  You  will  perceive,  that 
no  condition,  in  which  a  creature  can  place  himself,  is  vacant  of 
the  works  of  God. 

2.  Attention  to  the  works  of  nature  will  enlarge  your  con- 
ceptions of  the  Universe.  If  all  the  ramifications  of  a  leaf  were 
evidently  laid  out  with  some  design,  if  the  end  of  every  bone  in 
the  smallest  animals  is  so  formed,  as  perfectly  to  correspond 
with  the  end  of  the  contiguous  bone,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
such  immense  bodies  as  the  fixed  stars  were  formed  without 
design  ;  nor  that  they  should  be  without  other  objects,  to  which 
they  bear  relation,  the  importance  of  which  corresponds  with 
their  immense  bulk.  As  bone  answers  to  bone,  so,  no  doubt, 
does  world  answer  to  world,  and  system  to  system. 
Vol.  I.  14 
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S.  If  design  is  every  where  discoverable  in  the  works  of  God, 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  ourselves  form  an  exception  to  his 
general  method  of  procee^dling.  The  truth  of  this  remark,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  has  already 
been  made  to  appear.  As  thd  parts  of  the  body  relate  to  each 
other,  and  the  body,  considered  as  a  whole,  relates  to  the  soul 
or  intellectual  part,  the  latter  must  have  a  correspondbg  object. 
*God  did  not  create  you  merely  to  exercise  his  mighty  power ; 
bat  to  accomplish  some  important  end  in  his  vast  community  of 
bebgs.  You  will  hardly  consider  it  as  questionable,  I  apprehend, 
in  what  way  this  end  is  to  be  promoted.  Sdll,  let  me  ask,  has 
your  attention  ever  been  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  subject  ? 
Have  you  ever  deeply  considered  that  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  created  you  to  subserve  his  designs  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  adopt  this  conclusion  :  I  am 
deliberately  attached  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  have  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  my  Creator  ?  I  am  sincerely  engaged  in  the  work 
which  be  assigned  me  ? 

4.  If  the  proofs  of  an  intelligent  cause  are  so  numerous  and 
undeniable,  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  any  who  have 
competent  understanding,  deny  that  there  is  a  God  ?  The  wick- 
ed hath  said  in  his  heart,  Ab  Ood :  by  which  is  expressed 
rather  his  wishes  tlian  the  conviction  of  his  mind.  The  divine 
character,  he  believes,  if  there  is  a  God,  must  be  .opposite  to 
his  own.  He  chooses  rather  that  there  should  be  no  God,  than 
one,  who  will  punish  his  crimes. 

Besides  the  impious  stupidity  of  endeavoring  to  believe  con- 
trary to  evidence,  should  even  that  be  true,  which  the  atheist  de- 
sires, he  would  not  be  safe.  If  there  were  no  God,  a  future 
state  would  be  neither  impossible  nor  incredible.  For  if  you 
now  exist  without  a  Creator,  you  may  so  exist  eternally.  If 
there  is  now  a  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
between  vice  and  misery,  the  same  connexion  may  continue 
forever.  If  this  world  exist  without  an  author,  so  may  a  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  the  atheist  may,  by  the  same  accident,  which 
created  him,  be  eternally  ruined 
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I  close  with  thb  reflection  :  If  we  are  the  effect  of  a  cause, 
iDteUigent  and  everlastings  we  shaU  have  a  connexion  with  that 
cause  during  the  whole  of  our  existence.  On  that  being  will 
depend.  Whether  we  rise  from  one  degree  of  happiness  and 
gbry  to  another,  or  sink  forever,  in  degradation  and  woe. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


THE   POWER    OF  GOD. 


It  has  been  already  proved,  1 .  That  something  must  have 
existed  from  eternity.  2.  That  the  being,  who  thus  existed, 
must  be  intelligent.  The  latter  has  been  shown  by  those  marks 
of  design,  which  are  so  apparent  in  surrounding  objects.  The 
eternal  existence  of  an  intelligent  being  is  at  least  as  conceivable 
as  that  of  a  being  unintelligent.  The  former  supposition  has  this 
advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it  perfectly  accounts  for  all  ap- 
pearances of  design  ;  whereas  the  latter  does  nothing  towards 
it.  In  the  operations  of  an  intelligent  agent,  we  naturally  ex-- 
pect  to  perceive  marks  of  intention.  If  this  world  were  the 
eSkct  of  intelligence,  those  numerous  indications  of  it,  which 
force  themselves  ou  our  notice,  are  precisely  what  we  might  ex- 
pect But  if  that  which  existed  from  eternity,  was  inert  and 
irrational,  all  appearances  of  design— all  adaptation  of  one  thing 
to  another,  is  perfectly  unaccountable. 

Supposing  it  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  there  is  an  intelligent  Deity,  we  proceed  to 
make  some  mquiry,  as  to  his  general  character.  There  is  little 
consolation  in  believing  the  existence  of  God,  if  he  is  incapable 
of  discerning  the  true  interest  of  his  kingdom  ;  indifierent  to  this 
interest,  when  it  is  discerned  ;  or  too  feeble  to  execute  those 
purposes  which  his  intelligence  discerns,  and  his  benevolence 
chooses. 

The  attributes  of  Grod  have  generally  been  divided  into 
natural  and  moral.  By  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  are  meant 
those  which  do,  in  no  degree^  determine  his  moral  character ; 
such  as  power,  intelligence,  omnipresence,  etc.     These,  in 
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tboimelyw  ooosidertdy  render  a  bebg  formidable,  but  not  lovely. 
There  may  be  great  strength,  and  great  intellectual  powers, 
when  there  is  a  perfect  destitution  of  every  quality  wUch  de- 
mands aflbction.  By  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  are  meant 
those  which  determine  his  moral  character :  such  as  justice, 
benevdence,  or  moral  purity. 

We  begin  with  the  former  of  these ;  and  first  the  attribute  of 
power.  The  intelligent  Being,  existing  from  eternity,  is  all- 
powerfiiL  By  which  I  mean,  that  there  is  no  conceivable  eflbrt 
to  which  his  power  is  inadequate.  To  prove  this,  let  us  con- 
sider what  evidence  of  power  is  exhibited  to  our  sight. 

I  pass  unnoticed  the  highest  and  most  ponderous  mountains : 
I  say  nothing  of  seas  and  oceans,  however  vast  their  breadth  and 
their  depth.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  earth  itself.  This, 
with  all  its  appendages,  came  into  existence  by  the  volition  of 
the  Supreme  Cause.  But  the  earth  is  only  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem. There  are  other  bodies  in  it,  whose  magnitude  is  vastly 
superior.  These  have  the  same  origin.  The  exterior  planets 
and  the  sun  himself  rose  into  existence  at  the  command  of  Grod. 
No  one  is  able  to  contemplate  these  mighty  globes,  without 
connecting  with  them  ideas  of  astonishing  power.  These  ideas 
would  be  unavoidable,  even  if  creation,  at  first,  implied^oth- 
ing  but  the  giving  of  form  to  matter  already  existing.  When  a 
tree,  or  a  plant  is  now  produced,  certain  particles  from  the  earth 
and  air  are  diSerentij  arranged,  placed  in  a  new  relation  to 
each  other,  and  thus  assume  a  new  appearance.  Yet,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  new  creation ;  matter  only  assumes  a 
diflferent  form.  All  the  materials  were  provided  before.  Now 
even  if  matter  had  been  eternal,  it  would  have  been  an  astonish- 
ing eflbrt  of  power,  to  form  it  into  such  immense  globes,  as 
those  which  compose  our  system.  But  there  was  a  time,  when 
no  materials  existed.  Deity,  therefore,  not  only  gave  to  matter 
that  particular  form,  in  which  it  now  appears,  but  he  created  the 
matter  itself.  He  caused  that  to  be,  which  previously  had  no 
existence.  We  can  have  no  conception  of  any  eflbrt  of  power 
superior  to  this. 
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But  these  vast  bodies  are  not  at  rest.  How  great  the  power 
requisite  to  set  in  motion  a  body  the  diameter  of  which  is  nearly 
90,000  miles  !*  This  motion  is  not  only  constant^  but  incon- 
ceivably rapid.  The  Earth  proceeds,  it  is  calculated,  at  the 
rate  of  68,000  miles  in  an  hour.  That  part  of  our  philosophical 
apparatus,  familiarly  called  the  whirling  machine,  constructed 
to  exemplify  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  when 
moving  rapidly,  would,  it  is  believed,  bring  <^rtain  death  to  a 
person  fairly  exposed  to  it.  What  then  must  be  the  momentum 
of  this  earth,  the  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  8,000  miles,  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  already  mentioned,  of  68,000  miles  in  an  hour ! 
How  strong  must  be  that  arm,  which  thus  impels  those  planets 
which  pertain  to  our  system  ! — ^that  power,  which  prevents  these 
planets  from  infringing  against  each  other,  or  proceeding  either 
to  the  right  or  left  of  a  prescribed  course ! 

But  why,  when  contemplating  the  mighty  power  of  God,  do 
we  conGne  ourselves  to  the  solar  system  ?  The  existence  of 
others  is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  demonstrable.  Yet  the 
contrary  supposition,  viz.  that  bodies  so  large,  so  brilliant,  and 
numerous,  as  the  fixed  stars,  should  have  been  created  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  decorate  the  sky,  and  aflford  a  very  scanty 
light  to  our  earth,  and  her  associated  planets,  implies  a  pro- 
ceeding in  Deity,  so  extremely  diflferent  fiom  other  parts  of  his 
works,  and  so  seemingly  destitute  of  that  consummate  wisdom,  the 
marks  of  which  crowd  upon  our  view  in  every  direction,  that 
the  existence  of  other  systems,  to  each  of  which  a  star  b  the 
luminous  centre,  scarcely  admits  a  rational  doubt. 

Suppose,  then,  that  there  are  in  the  Universe  as  many  sys. 
terns,  as  there  are  stars,  visible  either  to  the  naked  eye,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  glasses ;  and  that  the  bodies  which  compoae 
these  systems,  are  as  large,  as  the  bodies  which  revolve  around 
our  sun  ; — ^that  they  proceed  in  orbits  of  as  great  dimensions, 
and  perform  their  circuits  with  the  same  celerity  ;  what  power, 
what  mighty  power  must  he  possess,  who  upholds^  moves,  and 
regulates  this  vast  assemblage  of  worlds  and  systems. 

*  Jupiter. 
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You  are  coDvinced,  I  suppose,  that  these  objects  demonstrate 
a  very  great  degree  of  power  in  the  Being,  who  produced  them. 
Power  may  be  great,  however,  and  yet  not  be  infinite.  God 
may  be  powerful,  and  yet  not  all-powerful. — ^This  suggestion 
is  doubtless  worth  considering.  But  before  we  attempt  to  re- 
move your  objection  by  proving  that  God  is  infinite  in  power,  or 
all-powerful,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  those 
terms.  Till  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  known  whether  they  are 
applicable  to  Deity  or  not ;  nor  can  we  ever  know,  what  proofs 
are  necessary  to  evince  the  propriety  of  such  application. 

Perhaps  you  would  explain  your  objection  in  this  way.  Tou 
would  say  :  As  Deity  has  produced  very  great  effects,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  be  has  great  power.  If  he  had  produced  still  greater 
efiects,  more  power  would  have  been  displayed.  If  he  had 
produced  infinite  efiects,  it  would  then  be  evident,  that  he  had 
infinite  power.  But  as  the  effects  of  bis  power,  though  great, 
are  finite ;  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  thing  but  finite  power. 

If  this  objection  is  solid,  it  proves  not  only,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  infinite  power  of  God ;  but  that  it  is  impossible, 
we  ever  should  have  such  evidence.  An  infinite  efi^t  neither 
exists,  nor  can  exist.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  creatures  and 
efiects,  to  be  finite.  Infinity  is  peculiar  to  Deity.  It  is  an 
attribute  which  cannot  be  communicated.  God  may  create  one 
system,  and  another,  and  a  third.  There  is  no  number,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  go.  But  if  an  infinite  number  could  be 
supposed  to  exist,  the  whole  of  almighty  power  would  be  ex- 
pended; bounds  would  be  set  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
boundless. 

Further ;  if  the  production  of  infinite  effects  were,  in  itself, 
possible,  it  could  not  be  to  us,  the  ground  of  any  belief,  for  this 
reason,  that  we  could  never  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  possible, 
that  we  might  be  ascertained  of  the  existence  of  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  a  million  systems:  What  then  ?  This  is  a  limited 
number.  Go  on  to  count  a  million  more.  Still  the  number  is 
limited.  How  evident  b  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain by  mensuration,  that  a  thing  has  no  limits !   Let  it  be  sup- 
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posed,  that  there  is  a  line  extending  a  million  of  miles,  and  that 
for  aught  any  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  it  is  coextensive  with 
space,  or  is  infinite.  How  should  the  matter  be  determined  ? 
How  should  finite  creatures  know,  whether  it  were  infinite  or 
not  ?  Should  they  find  an  end,  they  would  know  it  to  be  finite, 
but  if  they  should  not  find  an  end,  as  they  would  not,  if  it  were 
endless,  they  would  never  know  whether  it  were  finite  or  in* 
finite.  Consequently  were  an  infinite  efiect  necessary  to  prove 
infinite  power  in  its  cause,  it  would  be  absolutely  certain,  that 
such  power  could  never  be  proved  to  the  apprehension  of  finite 
creatures,  even  if  these  infinite  effects  really  existed. 

When  we  speak  of  God  as  omnipotent,  or  infinite  in  power, 
we  do  not  mean,  that  he  can  communicate  to  matter  or  to  crea- 
tures his  own  infinity,  which  is  implied  in  his  creating  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds.  But  we  have  defined  the  term,  by  saying 
that  '^  there  is  no  conceivable  effect,  which  exceeds  the  power  of 
God."  If  he  has  created  one  such  system  as  ours,  it  cannot  be 
conceived,  that  he  should  want  the  power  to  create  a  second, 
a  third,  a  hundredth,  or  a  thousandth.  Fix  on  any  number  you 
please;  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  to  double  that  number. 
Double  that  number,  or  multiply  it,  as  you  will ;  it  is  still  in  the 
power  of  God  to  produce  more  than  are  expressed  by  the 
product. 

Again,  God  is  able  to  destroy  the  universe.  With  perfect 
facility  he  could  annihilate  the  earth,  and  every  created  object. 
This  is  demonstrable.  What  he  created,  he  continually  supports ; 
and  if  his  supporting  hand  were  withdrawn,  annihilation  would 
of  course  ensue. 

The  proof  of  power  hence  arising  is  indeed  not  direct. 
Annihilation  of  the  universe,  should  it  take  place  to*morrow, 
would  not  directly  prove  the  power  of  God,  as  it  would  imply 
no  action  in  Deity,  but  rather  rest,  or  withdrawraent  of  action. 
But  though  the  proof  would  be  indirect,  it  would  be  cogent  and 
undeniable.  Because,  if  annihilation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  God's  withdrawing  his  sustaining  energy,  it  follows, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  universe  is  the  result  of  that  ener- 
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gy ;  and  surely  that  power  by  which  the  uniyerse  is  sustainedi 
must  be  ioexpressibly  great. 

Further :  it  proves  an  agent  to  be  powerful,  if  be  can  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  That  such 
power  exists  in  the  Deity,  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
objects  less  magnificent,  than  those,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed.  One  of  the  designs  in  view  of  Deity  is  the  sup- 
port of  animal  life.  What  a  vast  variety  there  is  in  the  structure 
of  animal  bodies ;  and  yet  all  answer  the  purpose  of  supporting 
animal  life.  We  see  then,  the  ability  of  Ood  to  produce  the 
same  efiect,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Another  design  in  view 
of  Deity  is  to  su{^port  vegetable  life  ;  but  the  bodies  of  vege- 
tables are  not  less  various  than  those  of  animals.  Here  then  is 
another  proof  of  the  power  of  God  to  accomplish,  by  a  variety 
of  means,  the  same  general  end.  Proofs  of  this  nature  might 
easily  be  multiplied  beyond  the  limits  of  this  discourse. 

Possibly  there  may  still  be  in  the  minds  of  some,  two  con- 
siderations, which  if  they  do  not  militate  with  the  do^Dtrine  of 
divine  omnipotence,  may  at  least  be  thought  inconsistent  with 
our  definition  of  it ;  which  definition  is,  **  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable efi^t,  the  production  of  which  exceeds  the  divine  pow- 
er.'*  It  may  appear  to  you^  that  God  is  not,  in  this  sense, 
omnipotent,  unless  be  can  produce  infinite  efiiects ;  and  2.  Un- 
less he  can  cause  a  part  to  be  greater  than  the  whole,  and  cause 
a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time. 

I  answer,  that  neither  of  these  efifects  is  conceivable.  They 
both  imply  absurdity.  If  there  could  be,  at  any  time,  an 
infinite  effect,  i.  e.  an  efiect,  which  nothing  could  exceed,  it  is 
evident,  that  no  efibcts  could  be  added  to  it ;  because,  if  any 
thing  were  added,  the  sum  would  exceed  that  which  is  infinite. 
But  if  nothing  can  be  added  to  those  efifects  already  produced, 
then  has  Deity  nothing  to  do : — ^nothing  which  he  can  do  ;  and 
if  there  is  nothing  which  Deity  can  do,  then  hath  he  no  power ; 
which  is  at  once,  absurd  and  impious*  But  the  existence  of 
that  which  implies  an  absurdity,  cannot  be  conceived.  There- 
fore the  production  of  any  thing  infinite  is  not  among  oonceiva^ 
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ble  eSEbots.  h  folbws  then,  that  iofintte  power  might  be  meav- 
ured  by  a  created  object:  but  that  which  can  be  measured  haa 
limits. 

The  other  suggestion  was,  that  if  God  be  omnipotodt,  then 
can  he  caose  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  or 
can  cause  a  part  to  be  greater  than  the  whole. 

I  answer,  that  this  b  more  obviously  inconceivable  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  inability  to  do  this  is  not  inconsistent  with 
divine  omnipotence.  Any  thing  which  implies  absardity  is  not 
an  object  of  power.  Make  an  efibrt  to  conceive  that  part 
should  be  more  than  the  whole ;  that  a  ^ure  should  at  the 
same  time  be  a  triangle  and  a  square  ;  that  &  temporary  being 
should  be  an  eternal  being ;  that  a  thing  should  exist  and  not 
exist  at  the  same  time.  The  very  moment  you  make  an  eflbrt 
td  oouceive  any  of  these  things,  absurdity  appears.  You 
perceive  that  no  power,  neither  human  nor  divine,  can  cause 
two  things  to  exist,  wiien  the  existence  of  the  one  implies  the 
non-elcistence  of  the  other  ;  and  it  is  no  more  derogatory  to  the 
powers  of  Almighty  God,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  his  causing 
a  part  to  be  equal  to  the  whole,  than  to  deny  the  possibility  (bat 
God  himself  should  at  the  same  time  both  exist  and  not  exist. 

Writers  on  the  subject  of  divine  power  have  usually  remarked 
that  omnipotence  does  not  imply  the  power  of  doing  wrong, 
and  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Deity  as  a  God  who  cannot  lie. 
But  this,  I  conceive,  has  no  relation  to  power  simply  con- 
sidered. The  meaning  is  not,  that  Deity  wants  power  to  pro- 
nounce one  sentence  or  another ; — that  he  wants  the  power  t6 
make  a  declaration  which  corresponds  with  truth,  or  is  incon- 
sistent %vith  it,  but  only  that  he  has  no  disposition  to  do  the 
latter.  When  we  say  of  a  parent,  that  he  cannot  permit  his 
chiM  to  suffer,  we  say  nothing  of  his  physical  strength,  but  of 
his  natural  affections.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  has  less  physi- 
cal power  th«n  if  be  were  destitute  of  parental  sensibility. 

It  has,  we  conceive,  been  proved,  that  God  is  all-powerful ; 
that  there  is  no  coffceivabie  effect,  which  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
dvioe.    What  God  has  done,  he  is  able  to  do.     He  has  created 
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matter  out  of  Dothing,  i.  e.  be  has  given  existence  to  that  which 
previously  bad  do  existence.  He  has  created  a  vast,  but  as  it 
respects  us,  an  indefinite  number  of  globes.  He  has,  therefore, 
power  to  multiply  these  effects  beyond  any  conceivable  limits. 
He  has  a  perfect  command  over  all  the  globes,  which  he  has 
created,  moving  and  directing  them  with  perfect  ease  and  pre- 
cision. Of  course  he  could  easily  move,  and  precisely  direct 
and  restrain  any  other  worlds,  which  he  should  be  pleased  to 
call  into  being ;  though  they  should  be  more  numerous  than 
particles  of  sand  in  the  globe,  or  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

Cooibrmable  to  these  ideas  of  omnipoteDce  is  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Scripture:  He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and 
the  pillars  thereof  tremble.  He  commandeth  the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not ;  be  sealeth  up  the  stars.  He  alone  spreadeth  out 
the  heavens  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  Lord 
of  hosts  has  purposed  ;  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  His-  hand 
is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  ?  Who  hath  meas- 
ured the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heav- 
en with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  di^st  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance  ?  Again :  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  re- 
puted as  nothing ;  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

I  ck>se  with  one  reflection.  Whatever  part  of  the  Universe 
we  may  occupy ;  in  whatever  period  of  a  boundless  futurity  we 
may  live,  this  Almighty  Being  will  be  our  friend,  or  our  enemy. 
His  power  will  be  employed  in  conferring  reward,  or  inflicting 
punishment.  Who  then  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ? 
and  who  shall  stand,  when  he  appeareth  ? 
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DIVINE  OMNISCIENCE. 

OuK  present  object  is  to  prove  the  omniscieiice  of  Grod* 
This  is  an  attribute,  different  from  that  of  intellect,  or  in- 
telligence. The  di£ference  is  nearly  the  same,  which  there  is 
between  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  and  its  actual  fulness.  An 
intelligent  being  has  a  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the  greater 
his  intelligence  the  greater  is  this  capacity.  Our  having  proved 
the  intelligence  of  God  does  not,  therefore,  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  his  omniscience  or  infinite  knowledge. 

1.  Tlie  Divine  Being  roust  be  conscious  of  his  own  intellec- 
tual exercises ;  and  have  a  knowledge  of  his  own  attributes. 
Every  man  is  acquainted  with  what  passes  within  himself.  He 
is  conscious  of  being  averse  from  some  things,  and  inclined  to 
others.  He  is  conscious  of  viewing  some  designs  with  appro- 
bation, and  of  making  efibrts  to  execute  those  designs.  Deity 
is,  in  like  manner,  conscious  of  being  pleased  with  some  objects, 
and  displeased  with  others.  He  knows  what  objects  they  are, 
which  meet  his  approbation,  and  what  those  are,  which  excite 
his  disgust. 

As  man  is  acquainted  with  his  own  physical  strength,  so  must 
God  have  a  knowledge  of  that  infinite  power,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  one  of  his  attributes  ;  and  he  must  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  various  ways,  in  which  this  power  may  be  exerted. 

Intelligent  and  prudent  men  do  not  engage  in  any  enterprise 
without  having  formed  some  plan,  agreeably  to  which  they  may 
proceed,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  these  future 
efforts  may  tend.  All  the  actions  of  God  are  doubtless  in 
agreement  with  some  design.  Of  his  own  desigus  he  must  be 
conscious.     He  is  perfectly  acquainted  then  with  the  whole 
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plan,  agreeably  to  which  the  unirerse  is  goyeroed.  CoDforma- 
blj  to  this  Cicero*  observes  in  relation  to  the  gods  :  Neque 
ignorant  ea,  quae  ab  ipsb  constituta  et  designata  sunt.  Even 
thb  part  of  the  plan,  which  remains  to  be  executed,  is  as  clearly 
in  the  view  of  God,  as  that  which  has  been  executed  already. 

Further,  God  has  a  knowledge  of  his  own  eternity.  Human 
beings  have  an  idea  of  the  duration  of  their  lives.  Deity  with- 
out doubt,  has  a  clear  view  of  his  own  existence,  which  is 
eternal.  His  conceptions  on  this  subject  are  vastly  different 
from  ours.  Our  notbns  of  infinity  are  obviously  inadequate. 
We  measure  off  ceitain  portions  of  space  or  time,  and  say,  that 
infinity  extends  beyond  these.  We  measure  still  further,  and 
placing  our  marks,  repeat  the  same  observation,  that  infinity 
reaches  beyond  them,  and  that  no  limits,  however  extensive, 
can  circumscribe  it.  We  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea  rather 
of  what  infinity  is  not,  than  of.  what  it  is.  But  as  God  mast 
have  a  knowledge  of  bb  own  existence,  and  that  existence  is 
eternal,  he  must  have  an  adequate  and  full  view  of  eternity. 

2.  Every  artificer  has  a  knowledge  of  his  own  work. 
When  he  constructs  a  machine,  he  knows  the  different  parts, 
which  compose  it ;  and  the  proportions,  which  each  part  must 
have,  that  it  may  produce  on  other  parts  the  desired  effect. 
But  Deity  is,  so  to  speak,  the  artificer  of  the  universe.  There 
never  was,  and  there  never  can  be  either  any  world  or  any 
particle  of  matter  which  God  did  not  create. 

If  he  is  the  Creator  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe, 
ho  knows  the  rise,  the  shape,  the  attraction,  and  all  the  proper- 
ties, which  it  possesses ;  and,  of  course,  the  effect,  which  will 
be  produced  by  any  number  of  them,  when  combined  in  any 
conceivable  manner.  If  Deity  were,  at  this  moment,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  globe  into  our  system,  as  he  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  bodies,  now  in  being,  and  must  be  equaUy  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  new  globe  to  be  added,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  not  have  a  distinct  view  of  all  the  alterations 
which  would  hence  result  to  our  system.    When  God  moistens 
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the  cMtrth  ID  summer  wHh  t  shoirer  of  niD,  at  he  hit  pvm  to 
water,  air,  and  earth  their  appropriate  qualities,  and  knows 
precisely  the  quantity  of  these,  which  will  be  brooght  wKbin 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence,  he  must  see,  without  the 
possibility  of  error,  what  combinations  will  be  formed,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  of  those  combinations,  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  like  manner,  when  a  concussion  is 
to  be  produced  in  the  air,  or  earth,  (Sod  having  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  combining,  as  also  of  the  degree  and  extent 
of  their  influence,  must  clearly  perceive  how  many  objects  will 
feel  the  concussion,  and  to  what  degree  each  individual  of  them 
will  be  aflected  by  it.  When  a  seed  is  cast  into  the  earth,  as 
God  created  it,  he  knows  its  structure  and  properties,  and  being 
equally  acquainted  with  the  soil,  in  which  it  is  to  vegetate,  and 
the  nature  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  be  cannot  but  know 
what  tree  will  be  produced ;  he  cannot  but  know  not  only  its 
size,  shapp,  branches  and  leaves ;  but  the  dispositbn  of  every 
particle,  and  the  connexion  which  each  particle  has  with 
another.  The  knowledge  which  God  has  of  matter,  let  it  be 
noticed,  is  very  difierent  from  our  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
We  perceive  some  of  the  properties  of  matter.  He  knows  it 
thoroughly,  being  its  Creator,  and  having  bestowed  upon  it  all 
the  qualities,  which  it  possesses.  We  know,  that  gold  is  yel- 
low ;  but  we  know  not  what  internal  constitution  is  necessary  to 
produce  that  color.  We  know,  that  a  body,  once  yellow,  may 
become  green,  or  even  white ;  but  we  know  not  what  internal 
change  takes  place,  producing  this  diftrent  appearance.  But 
to  Grod  it  must  be  perfectly  evident,  what  interna]  arrangement 
is  necessary  to  one  color,  and  what,  to  another. 

As  yet^  created  agency  is  left  entirely  out  of  view,  in  the 
agency,  which  intelligent  creatures  may  have.  While  this  is 
done,  it  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  seriously  questioned  by  reason- 
able persons,  that  all  motion  in  the  material  world  is  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  from  God  ;  and  of  course,  that  all  effects 
and  alterations  must  proceed  from  him.  For  alterations  and 
eflfocts  in  the  materia)  worid  areinvMably  the  result  of  motion. 
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IfaU  e&cts,  in  matteri  exclusively  of  ereated  agency,  must 
proceed  froia  Grod,  he  must  know  what  these  e&cts  are,  and 
know  them  as  well  before  they  take  place,  as  after. 

We  will  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  that  knowledge,  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  we  have  already  proved.  If  God  is  the  Creator 
of  matter,  and  Author  of  all  iu  properties,  then  does  he  distinct- 
ly perceive,  at  every  moment,  what  is  the  state  of  our  atmos* 
phere  ;^a  what  places  it  is  most  dense,  and  in  what  places 
most  rare ;  where  there  is  the  greatest  a6cumulation,aod  where 
the  grealest  want  of  the  electrical  fluid; — wfiat  particles  of 
vapor  are  suspended  m  the  air ;  at  what  height  they  are  su»* 
peaded  ;  wh^t  motions  they  have ;  and  what  combinations  they 
form.  The  whole  vegetable  world  is  spread  out  before  him. 
He  sees  the  process,  which  is  perpetually  going  on,  in  all  the 
gardens,  flelds,  forests,  or  deserts  on  earth.  Amidst  all  these, 
act  a  single  branch  is  broken,  not  a  leaf  fades,  not  a  spear  of 
grass  eitiier  withers  or  vegetates,  but  by  his  agency,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  bis  knowledge* 

In  r^ard  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  bis  agency  and  knowledge 
are  equally  undeniable.  Not  a  particle  of  earth  is  naoved  widi- 
out  his  observation.  Whatever  substances  indurate  or  soften, 
unite  or  separate,  combine  or  dissolve,  attract  or  repel,  the 
whole  process  is  distinctly  before  him.  He  sees  the  crystal 
form,  and  the  rock  dissolva  He  sees  those  arrangements  whksh 
are  made  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  folbwed  by  earth- 
(juakes  and  volcanoes. 

How  vast  is  the  extent  of  animated  nature !  How  unspeak- 
ably numerous  are  the  changes,  perpetually  eSecied  in  animal 
bodies.  Yet  from  the  greatest  to  the  least ;  from  the  whale  or 
the  elephant,  to  the  smallest  reptile  or  insect,  not  a  bone  Is 
broken,  a  joint  dislocated ;  not  a  particle  of  flesh  is  formed,  nor 
a  drop  of  bk>od  set  in  motion,  without  the  knowledge  and  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  supreme  God.  Further,  show  me  a  drop 
of  water,  distilled  from  the  clouds :  Grod  has  seen  where  every 
particle  of  that  drop  has  been  from  the  first  creation ;  with 
whil  bodies  its  parts  have  been  onitedi  how  a  separation  was 
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produced,  and  by  what  process  it  came  into  its  present  form 
and  situation.  What  Grod  knows  of  one  drop  of  water,  he 
knows  of  every  portion  of  matter  through  the  universe  ;  and 
what  he  knows  of  the  past,  he  knows  with  equal  certainty  of 
the  future! 

There  are,  among  those  who  equally  believe  in  a  divine 
providence,  two  opinions,  of  which  we  ought  not  to  remain  ig« 
norant.  One  is,  that  at  creation,  God  communicated  to  matter 
certain  qualities,  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  qualities, 
effects  are  produced  without  any  further  immediate  agency 
from  God.  One  of  these  qualities  is  attraction  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  stone,  when  unsupported,  falls  to  the  ground  ;  another 
of  these  qualities,  or  afiections,  they  suppose  to  be  such,  that 
when  a  material  body  is  moving  around  another,  it  has  two  ten- 
dencies ;  one  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  from  it,  and  that 
these  two  tendencies  regulate  each  other.  The  other  opinion 
is,  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  nothing  hut  the  immediate  agency 
of  God,  exerted  after  a  particular  and  established  manner  : — 
that  a  stone  can  no  more  move  itself  towards  the  earth,  than 
from  it: — that  there  can  be  no  power  in  one  body  to  at- 
tract another  at  a  distance ;  and  that  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  are  nothing  but  the  direct  exertions  of  divine  power. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  these 
theories.  The  object  of  these  remarks  is  only  to  show,  that 
whichever  of  these  theories  we  adopt,  the  proofs  of  divine 
knowledge  will  be  undeniable.  If  God  had  given  to  matter 
certain  affections  or  qualities,  in  consequence  of  which  efiects 
are  produced,  the  nature  and  power  of  these  qualities  must  have 
been  perfectly  known  to  him,  when  first  imparted.  Conse- 
quendy,  he  could  not  but  foresee  all  the  motions,  connexions, 
and  relations,  that  were  to  result  from  them.  But  if  the  laws 
of  matter  are  nothbg  but  the  immediate  operation  of  Grod,  a 
knowledge  of  all  elSects  in  the  natural  world  is  but  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  operations. 

3.  Deity  knows  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  all  rational 
creatures.    Without  this  knowledge,  he  could  not  be  qualified 
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ID gDfnn the imkrerse.  OmwantvctioBSttrenelbingki  iniofitl 
miTy  my  fartber^  than  as  they  ifidktete  the  feelings  and  dkpiH 
•ilions  ^tba  heart.  Now  as  the  same  outward  actions  proceed 
ftont  Tery  diffiireDt  designs,  a  beings  who  judges  foy  them  alone, 
ffnast  necessaiiiy  make  a  wrong  estimate.  If  all  crelitores 
abonid  he  treated  according  to  d)eir  exteraat  actions,  they  would 
not,  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  treated  agreeaUy  to  tfaetr  true 
chnraeter. 

This  dees  not  cUfeetly  prore,  that  Deity  has  knowledge  of 
dm  hearts  of  created  agents ;  it  only  shows  the  Hnpossibaity  of 
bis  acting  in  the  capacity  of  moral  Governor  witliout  it.  And 
Iran  the  undeniabte  mtelligence  of  God,  that  iotelKgeoce,  which 
btt  been  prored  to  foe  one  of  his  attributes,  it  folk>ws,  that  he 
would  not  have  created  intelligent  creatures,  without  abSity  to 
cafenhte  their  moral  desert. 

Besides^  as  the  presence  of  Oodmustbe  equally  extensive  with 
Iris  power,  and  his  power  upjiolds  every  created  mind,  it  folfews, 
diaj^he  is  present  with  every  created  mind ;  and  if  so,  be  has  the 
best  opportunity  to  perceive  its  inteHectua)  and  moral  exercises. 
It  cannot  be  rationally  imagined^  that  the  intelligent  Creator  of 
all  things  should  be  ignorant  of  that  which  occurs  in  his  imine- 
diate  presence. 

4.  The  knowtedge  6f  God  not  only  extends  to  all  events  in 
die  natural  world,  and  to  all  the  present  and  past  exercises  of 
moral  agents,  but  to  all  those  exercises  which  are  fiiture.  The 
works  of  God,  it  has  been  observed,  indicate  design.  The 
more  they  are  examined,  these  indications  rise  in  greater  num- 
ber, and  are  viewed  with  increasing  astonishment.  But  the 
material  world,  though  vast  and  stupendous,  is  the  least  con- 
siderable part  of  creation.  The  intellectual  world  is  more  noMe, 
a  more  striking  exhibition  of  the  Creator's  perfections.  If  de- 
sign b  so  evident  in  that  which  is  less  noble,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably imagttie,  that  those  parts  which  are  more  so,  should  be 
created  without  it,  nor  that  any  Uiing  should  be  created  witboot 
a  foresight  of  events,  and  circumstances,  that  would  resuk  from 
its  creation.    If  Deky,  previonsly  to  creation)  has  a  diiteer 
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▼iew  of  the  future  >coiiduct  and  pursuits,  of  a  being,  whoee  fena 
or  idea  is  already  io  the  divine  mind,  he  can  instantly  perceive, 
whether  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  create  or  not-  to  create. 
But  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  future  course  of  thecontem* 
plated  being,  he  must  be  perfectly  uncertain  whether  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  being  would  be  wise  or  not.  A  God  of  infinite  ip- 
teliigence  would  not,  we  believe,  have  created  the  universe 
under  such  uncertainty. 

Were  God  unacquainted  with  the  future  exercises  of  moral 
agents,  he  could  not  have  in  his  mind,  any  definite  plan  of  bis 
own  future  proceedings.  Events  often  happening  contrary  to 
the  divine  expectatioi^s,  that  course  of  proceeding,  which  he  had 
contemplated,  it  would  be  necessary  lo  relinquish  fdr  anotlier. 
If  dbastets  were  unforeseen,  measures  could  not  be  taken  before 
band  to  prevent  their  ill  consequences,  nor  to  educe  good  from 
them.  Deity  would,  it  should  seem,  be  sbmewhat  in  the  con- 
dition of  human  agents,  and  experience  something  of  the  eiik* 
barrassroent,  to  which  they  are  subject.  A  general  of  an  army 
supposes  that  his  antagonist  will  direct  his  forces  to  such  a  par- 
ticular station.  On  this  supposition  be  takes  measures,  either 
to  render  that  station  useless  or  else  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
occupying  it.  He  then  discovers,  that  his  enemy's  object  was 
of  a  diflferent  kind,  and  that  his  own  precautions  were  to  no 
purpose.  Surely,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  majesty  and 
intelligence  of  God,  that  his  schemes  should  be  not  only  variable, 
but  actually  changing;  that  he  should  relinquish  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  something  occurs,  which  renders  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it  improper.  In  the  clear  foresight  of  every  future  event 
and  circumstance,  he  makes  sucli  arrangements, — he  orders  his 
providence  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  case  requires.  Nothing 
occurs  contrary  to  his  expectation ;  nothing  which  he  bad  not 
from  eternity,  foreseen. 

Here  arises  a  question  of  difficult  solution  ;  a  question,  which 
has  for  many  ages  exercised  the  minds  of  moralists  and  theolo- 
gians. How  is  it  possible,  that  Deity  should  have  a  certain 
foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of  free  moral  agents  ?    On  this 
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iulgect  two  opinions  have  been  maintamed.  The  first  b»  that 
Gk>d  fbrekiibws  all  events,  io  the  moral,  as  he  does  in  the  nat- 
ural- World,  because  he  is  determined  to  produce  them ;  that 
matter  and  mind  are  equally  influenced  by  his  irresistible  pow- 
er ; — that  as  a  wheel  is  said  to  move,  though  turned  by  the 
water ;  so  the  mind  is  said  to  choose  and  to  act,  though  its 
choice  and  action  are  the  result  of  a  foreign  impulse.  This 
opinion  evidently  accounts  for  the  divine  foreknowledge ;  but  is 
accompanied  with  difficulties,  for  which  this  advantage  poorly 
compensates. 

"Those  who  shrink  from  these  difficukies,  freely  acknowledge 
their  ignorance  on  tbis  mysterious  subject.  They  freely  ac- 
knowledge themselves  unable  to  compreheYid  any  of  Jehovah's 
attributes ;  but  can  as  well  account  for  his  foreknowledge,  as 
for  his  almighty  power,  or  omnipresence.  We  can  have  no 
adequate  ideas  of  the  divine  self-existence.  If  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  it,  otir  thoughts  are  soon  confounded.  The  eternity 
of  ^d  is  equally  beyond  our  comprehension.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  existence  of  both  these  attributes  maybe  proved.  How 
extremely  presumptuous  then,  is  the  assertion,  that  Grod  cannot 
know  future  events,  unless  they  are  the  necessary  and  infallible 
result  of  his  own  influence,  because  we  may  not  be  able  to  see 
hovrhisforeknowledgeiis obtained  !  Itwouldbe  wiserto  exclaim  : 
Who  can,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  i 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  to  all 
bis  own  perfections  and  purposes ; — to  every  motion,  effect,  or 
alteration  in  the  material  world  ;— -to  the  present  and  future 
exercises  of  free  i^ents.  Nothing  beyond  this  can  be  compre- 
hended in  our  ideas  of  omniscience. 

I  close  the  lecture  with  a  few  practical  remarks : 
1.  How  vast  must  be  the  mind  of  that  Being,  who  compre- 
hends, not  only  the  form,  relative  position,  and  motions  of  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  ;  but  likewise  the  inclinations, 
wishes,  intentions,  partialities,  and  aversions  of  all  rational  beings, 
whether  men  or  angels ! 
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3.  We  perceive  that  Deity  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act,  aa 
Judge  of  the  world.  He  is  said  in  Scripture  to  to  a  God,  by 
whom  actions  are  weighed,  i.  e.  be  knows  precisely  their  good 
or  ill  desert. 

3.  We  perceive,  that  those  ideas  of  God,  which  we  obtain 
from  reason  employed  on  bis  works,  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  sentiments  which  on  thb  subject  are  conveyed  by  his  word : 
All  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do :  even  the  thoughts  and  mtents  of  the 
heart.  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  : 
neither  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known,  and  come  abroad. 

Finally  :  By  contemplating  the  omniscience  of  God,  we  are 
able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  that  shrewdness  and  artifice, 
by  which  unprincipled  men  sometimes  conceal  from  the  virtu- 
ous, their  own  moral  turpitude,  and  establish  among  the  vicious 
a  high  character  for  penetration  and  talents. 

Show  me  the  person,  whether  young  or  old,  who  has  dis- 
covered  a  method  of  violating  the  principles  of  modesty, 
temperance,  sobriety,  and  good  faith,  with  such  profound  secrecy 
or  deep  dissimulation,  as  to  impose  on  him,  whose  law  is  thus 
violated,  and  whose  authority  is  thus  contemned,  and  I  wiH 
allow  him  the  highest  honor,  which  he  claims :  viz.  that  of 
being  a  sinner  of  esctraordinary  ingenuity  and  good  fortune* 
But,  if  by  all  his  care  and  policy,  he  el^ts  nothing  more,  than 
to  conceal  his  profligate  manners  from  parents,  guardians,  or 
the  civil  authority,  while  the  whole  series  of  his  artifice  and 
crimes  are  thoroughly  understood  by  the  august  Being,  who 
wants  neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  punbh  them,  he  as 
much  deserves  to  be  despised  for  bis  idiocy,  as  to  be  reprobated 
for  the  unmingled  depravity  of  bis  heart :  Wo,  therefore,  unto 
them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord ;  and 
their  works  are  in  the  dark,  and  they  say.  Who  seeth  us  ?  and 
who  knoweth  us  ?  For  thus  saith  the  Almighty,  Though  they 
bide  themselves  in  the.  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take 
them  out  thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid  firom  my  sight  in  the 
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boctom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  seq)ent  and  he 
diall  bite  them.  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  will  my 
hand  take  them ;  chough  they  climb  up  to  hearen,  thence  will 
1  bring  them  down. 
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LECTURE    VI. 


DIVINE   BENEVOLENCE. 

Benetolencb  in  Grod  must  be,  in  kind,  the  same  quality  as 
benevolence  in  men  or  angels.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  same 
term  in  application  to  both  would  be  improper.  When  it  is  said 
of  Grod,  that  he  is  benevolent,  if  the  term  has  not  its  usual  signi- 
fication, it  cannot,  without  explaining,  be  known  what  the  speak- 
er designs  to  assert. 

Benevolence,  in  any  being,  is  good  will,  or  a  disposition  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others.  The  benevolence  of  God  is 
his  inclination  to  impart  happiness  to  his  creatures. ' 

Every  good  being  takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  goodness. 
A  good  man  is  happy  in  relieving  the  distresses  and  augmenting 
the  enjoyments  of  others.  Yet  this  reverberation  of  pleasure,  so 
to  speak,  is  not  his  direct  object ;  that  is  the  interest  or  relief  of 
another.  The  object  of  benevolence  is  a  happiness  distinct 
from  its  own,  and  if  I  take  pleasure  in  another's  happiness,  it  is 
because  I  had  previously  a  fondness  for  it,^-a  desire  that  it 
might  be  advanced.  But  if  I  do  good  to  another,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  my  own  advantage,  the  action  may  be 
prudent,  but  is  surely  not  benevolent. 

As  God  is  independent  and  almighty,  his  happiness  must  be 
m  his  own  power.  He  enjoyed  the  same  exalted  felicity  before 
creation  began,  that  he  now  does  in  contemplating  his  vast 
universe.  His  design  in  creation  must,  therefore,  have  been 
benevolent  ;-^it  must  have  been  to  impart  happiness. 

Dr.  Clarke,  with  the  approbation  of  Abemethy,  has  made 
use  of  the  foUowing  argument,  whmh  he  considers,  as  demon- 
strating not  only  the  goodness,  but  aU  the  moral  attributes  of 
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God.  The  only  reason  he  supposes,  why  finite  beings  do 
wrong,  or  forbear  to  act  benevolently,  is  either  1.  That 
through  ignorance,  they  see  not  what  is  right  and  fit  to  be  done : 
or,  2.  Being  weak  and  dependent,  they  have  some  present 
interest  in  doing  wrong.  As  neither  of  these  causes  exbts  in 
regard  to  Deity,  it  is  thought  demonstrable,  that'Crod  will  act 
benevolenlly.  By  his  perfect  intelligence,  he  understands  or 
perceives,  that  the  communication  of  happiness  is  a  real  good, 
a  valuable  object,  a  thing  fit  to  be  done,  and  -as  he  is  almighty 
and  independent,  he  can  have  no  interest,  which  should  lead 
him  to  neglect  this  valuable  object,  therefore,  he  will  always  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree  pursue  and  communicate  happiness* 

If  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  conclusive,  it  proves,  as  we  have 
said,  not  only  that  the  goodness,  but  that  the  whole  moral 
.  character  of  God  ssdeducible  from  his  natural  attributes.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  men,  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned.  The  substance  of  the  argument  seems  to  be 
this.  God  will  do  right,  because  be  can  have  no  temptation  to 
do  wrong ;  whereas,  it  is  conceived,  that  something  more  than 
the  absence  of  temptation  to  do  wrong,  is  implied  in  a  perfect 
moral  character.  > 

But  though  this  reasoning  does  not  give  that  entire  satisfac* 
tion  which  we  desire,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  idea  of 
moral  rectitude  naturally  unites  itself  to  infinite  power,  inde* 
pendence,  and  knowledge.  Let  a  person,  having  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  be  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a 
God,  eternal,  self-existent,  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  power,  he 
would,  it  is  believed,  immediately  himself  conclude,  that  this 
i>eing  is  perfect  in  his  moral  attributes. 

Though  these  considerations  are  entitled  to  notice,  the  proofs 
of  divine  benevolence,  most  to  be  relied  on,  are  taken  from  the 
works  of  God.     Some  of  these  will  now  be  considered. 

Many  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned  in  proof 
of  divine  wisdom  or  intelligence,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  divine  goodness.  As  evidence  of  such 
goodness,  we.  first  mention  the  provision,  which  Gpd  has  made 
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for  the  BQppoit  md  omibrt  of  brute  wmmnk.  Tboogh  the 
VatiSi  and  the  iedividttelt)  betongtng  to  eaeb  kind,  are  iimoaie^ 
r«Me,  tfaek  hunger  is  satitted  with  such  feed,  as  their  various 
appetties  erafe ;  and  this  food,  uliich  their  appetites  crave,  dieir 
internal  strudtere  renders  them  eapable  of  digesting.  Hoir 
oag  may  the  forest  and  die  desert  be  traversed,  before  one 
earcase  is  presemed  of  an  animal,  having  perished  with  hunger ! 
The  ravens  and  young  lions  are,  indeed,  mpresented  in  Snip- 
Uire,  as  oecaftonafiy  sufiering  hunger ;  but  they  aie  said  at  the 
same  time,  to  obtain  meat  from  God.  Though  our  preseBt  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  the  divine  beoevolenee  not  from  Seripture,  but 
from  the  worlds  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  convey  the 
idea,  just  expressed,  in  the  beaotifui  language  of  Aie  psaimisi : 
These  all  wait  on  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  ^ir  oMat 
indue  season.  Tbat'tbou  givest  them  they  gather:  Thou 
openest  thy  hand,  and  they  are  fiHed  with  good. 

That  natural  afl^tbn,  wbicfa  brutes  entertain  for  their  young, 
is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  divine  goodness.  Without  this, 
not  only  would  the  helpless  progeny  endure  much,  hut  nearly 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  would  become  exdnct.  Who  -can 
observe  the  extreme  anxiety,  manifested  by  the  parent  bird  or 
beast,  when  dangers  threaten  its  ofipring ; — ^who  can  observe 
what  labor,  privations,  and  weariness,  are  cheerfully  encounter- 
ed by  animals,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  for  the  security  and 
sustenance  of  the  young,  without  acknowledging  the  inAuenoe 
of  a  Being,  who  is  good  to  aU^  and  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  iris  works  ? 

The  divine  care  hRs  been  equally  exerted  in  securing  the 
brute  creation  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  from  the  hos- 
tile attacks  of  other  animals.  God  has  not  only  provided  a 
warm  covering  for  their  defence,  but  taught  fhem,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  sheher  themselves  from  the  storms  of  winter.  Birds 
of  a  certain  kind  he  instigates  to  leave  the  higher  latitudes,  as 
the  cold  season  approaches,  and  return  with  die  opening  year. 
Others  immerse  thei^iselves  in  the  soft  earth,  and  remain  torpid 
during  the  empire  of  winter.    Some  animals  buiM  for  tbem- 
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selves  places  of  residence,  and  provide  stores  for  their  support ; 
others  avail  themselves  of  the  dens  and  caverns,  which  nature 
has  formed  in  the  forests  and  mountains.  Most  animals  are 
furnished  with  weapons  of  defence,  and  those  which  are  not, 
are  usually  rapid  of  flight. 

Whoever  contemplates,  with  due  attention,  the  animal  king- 
dom, will  perceive,  that  God  bath  regard  to  the  work  of  his 
hands ;  not  only  that  he  bath  design  in  their  creation,  but  de- 
dgns  of  goodness.  Though  they  are,  by  no  means,  exempt  from 
suflbring,  there  is  among  them  decidedly  the  general  appearance 
of  happiness.  To  prove  the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  each  creature  has  a  degree  of  happiness, 
greater  than  which,  nothing  can  be  conceived  ;  but,  that  happi- 
ness is  intended  and  that  more  of  it  is  obtained,  than  misery 
endured,  for  that  being  who  has  ten  degrees  of  happiness  and 
five  of  sufiering,  stands  on  the  same  ground,  as  another,  that 
has  no  sujSering,  and  but  five  of  enjoyment. 

To  invalidate  the  proof  of  divine  goodness,  arisbg  firom  a 
survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  be  reminded  of  the 
devastation,  which  one  tribe  of  animals  makes  upon  anothw,  and 
that  this  seems  to  take  place  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the 
creator. — We  aUow  the  fact  in  its  full  extent.  We  allow  not 
only  that  one  tribe  of  animals  feeds  upon  another,  but  that 
Deity  designed,  that  they  should  be  thus  supported.  That  this, 
however,  proves  the  want  of  benevolence  in  God,  we  totaDy 
deny. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  one  considers 
the  death  of  animals,  in  itself,  as  an  argument  against  the  divine 
goodness.  It  will  not  be  said,  that  benevolence  requires  the 
Creator  to  render  brutes  immortal.  If  so,  it  is  certain,  that 
those,  which  die  by  the  violence  of  their  superiors,  suffer  more 
than  if  they  died  by  sickness  or  age  ?  If  not,  what  argument 
is  hence  obtained  against  the  divine  benevolence  ?  Is  it  of  any 
importance  to  the  dead  animal,  whether  bis  flesh  be  left  to  pu- 
trify,  or  be  used  as  food  by  his  survivors  ?    Is  it  not  rather  en*- 
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deoce  of  goodness  in  God,  that  the  ruins  of  one  creature  should 
be  employed  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  another  ? 

It  is  further  proof  of  divine  goodness,  that  creatures,  capable 
of  happiness,  eust  in  great  yariety.  The  sum  of  human  en- 
joyment is  by  no  means  diminished  by  that  very  distinct  sum, 
which  is  imparted  to  the  brutes.  The  sum  of  enjoyment  alloW^ 
ed  to  the  quadrupeds  is  not  diminished  by  that  which  is  be- 
stowed on  Uie  fowls  of  the  air,  the  reptiles,  or  the  fishes  of  the 
sea.  Happiness  flows  out  in  a  variety  of  channels,  none  of 
which  channels  are  replenished  by  exhausting  another.  '^jThis 
shows,"  says  a  judicious  writer,  ^'  that  the  benevolent  princi- 
ple is  not  confined  to  one  method  of  manifestation,  but  that  the 
manifestation  of  it  is  suited  to  every  exigency  of  all  the  objects, 
which  are  capable  of  it.  The  inexhaustible  fountain  flows  in 
various  streams,  satisfying  every  living  thing,  with  that  which  is 
convenient  for  it.  Besides,  no  one  kind  could  so  replenish  the 
earth  with  inhabitants,  the  monuments  of  the  Creator's  bounty, 
as  now  it  is  replenished  ;  nor  could  an  equal  multitude  of  one 
kind  be  so  well  furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  its 
productions,  as  the  difierent  kinds  are.  Men  would  increase 
no  further  than  they  do,  if  there  were  no  brutes ;  nor  would 
they  be  better  accommodated.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
want  many  advantages  for  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life, 
which  they  now  possess." 

That  part  of  the  universe,  which  comes  within  our  view,  is 
full  of  animal  life.  The  air  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  insects. 
Thie  ocean  teems  with  the  crowds,  which  inhabit  it ;  and  the 
earth  is  covered  with  beasts  and  with  men.  All  these  are 
calculated  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  life,  which  the  Creator  has 
given  them.  If,  on  a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  there  appear,  to  a  critical 
observer,  an  indefinite  multitude  of  livmg  creatures,  which  escape 
general  observation,  what  millions  may  we  not  suppose,  there 
are  which,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  are  never  discerned ! 

In  the  brute  creation,  there  are  difierent  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility ;  consequently  some  are  more  capable  of 
enjoying  happiness,  than  others.     Some  discover  great  quick- 
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ness  of  feelbg ;  others,  remarkable  apathy.  Some  are  en- 
dowed with  a  degree  of  intell^ence,  apparently  little  inferior  to 
that  which  is  possessed  by  some  of  our  own  species ;  while 
others  seem  but  a  few  removes  from  inanimate  matter.  To 
create  the  meanest  insect,  or  reptile,  and  put  him  into  any  de« 
gree  of  enjoyment,  proves  divme  benevolence.  Now  if  the  ex- 
istence of  the  most  mconsiderable  creatures,  accompanied  with 
any  degree  of  unalloyed  hftppiness,  is  evidence,  that  God  is 
good ;  the  existence  of  a  creature  with  capacities  for  higher  en- 
joyment, is  evidence,  still  greater.  Proofs  will,  therefore,  strike 
our  minds  more  and  more  forcibly,  as  we  pass  on  from  the 
lower  to  the  hi^er  order  of  beings. 

From  the  gradation,  which  we  observe  on  earth,  beginning 
with  inert  matter  and  proceeding  to  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
q>ecies,  it  would  be  analogous,  that  there  should  be,  and  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  there  are,  beings  in  various  degrees  of 
superiority  to  man,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  superior  spirits }  such  as  those,  to  whom  revelation 
gives  the  name  angels.  And,  as  there  is  more  happiness  among 
men,  than  brutes,  it  is  analogous,  that  there  should  be  more 
happiness  among  angels,  than  among  men. 

Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  numerous 
classes  of  beings,  but  likewise  the  immense  number  of  which 
each  class  is  composed,  and  refleict,  that  among  all.  happiness 
predominates,  the  doctrine  of  divine  benevolence  wiD  be  es- 
tablished by  an  immense  accumulation  of  proof. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  which  we  wish  to  substantiate, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  world  is,  by  no  means,  free  from 
misery,  and  that  a  portion  of  this  seems  to  be  distributed  with 
no  very  sparing  hand  through  aU  parts  of  creation,  which  comes 
within  our  view.    To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Agreeably  to  an  observation,  already  made,  that  in  prov- 
ing the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  no 
suflbrings  exist;  it  is  enough  that  happiness  preponderates. 
It  will  not  be  questioned,  I  apprehend,  that  the  existence  of  the 
various  classes  of  creatures  on  earth,  is  better,  than  none. 
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More  bappbess  is  enjoyed,  than  misery  endured ;  therefore, 
this  existence  is  a  favor ;  therefore,  it  proves  benevolence  in  the 
being,  from  whom  it  is  derived. 

2.  We  are  to  judge  of  the  character  of  (rod,  by  the  general 
expression  of  design  in  his  works.  Many  objects  which  God 
has  made,  do,  it  is  acknowledged,  occasionally  produce  unhap- 
piness  to  some  of  his  creatures ;  but  is  a  design  to  produce 
misery  manifest  in  the  divine  works  ?  Houses  are  made  for 
shelter  and  convenience ;  yet  they  sometimes  fall  and  crush 
their  owners.  Food  is  prepared  to  nourish  and  strengthen  our 
bodies ;  yet  it  sometimes  contributes  to  disorders,  which  end  in 
death.  The  means  of  education  procured  by  a  parent  for  his 
child,  are  intended  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  increase  the  future 
happiness,  usefulness,  and  respectability  of  the  latter;  yet 
these  means  of  instruction  may  be  the  occasion  of  his  becoming 
the  more  profligate,  and  the  more  injurious  to  society.— Now, 
let  me  ask,  were  houses  designed  to  crusli  their  occupants? 
Is  food  intended  to  bring  sickness  or  death  on  the  recipient? 
Or  does  a  parent,  by  educating  his  children,  design  to  bring  on 
them  the  greater  infamy  ? 

So  with  regard  to  the  works  of  God  :  Persons  are  sometimes 
kiUed  by  what  is  denominated  "  a  stroke  of  the  sun.''  Does  it 
hence  follow,  that  the  shining  of  the  sun  is  no  favor,  and  the 
proof  of  no  benevolence  in  God  ?  Showers  of  rain  sometimes 
injure  the  health  of  those  exposed  to  them  ?  Are  showers, 
therefore,  no  blessing,  and  the  evidence  of  no  goodness  in  him, 
who  sends  them  ?  Is  it  the  great  object  of  rain  and  sunshine  to 
produce  distress  and  mortality  among  human  beings?  We 
should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  great  and  leading  ob- 
ject of  any  plan,  and  some  circumstances,  which  may  occur  in 
the  execution  of  it. 

3.  As  another  answer  to  the  objection  under  consideration,  I 
observe,  that  much  of  human  misery  arises  from  the  imprudence, 
or  the  depravity  of  those,  who  suffer  it.  The  misery  which 
thus  originates,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  divine  goodness.     If  a  man  voluntarily  leaps  from  a 
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tower,  surdy  it  is  not  required  of  divine  goodness  to  prevent  the 
coDtusbn  of  his  flesh,  nor  the  fracture  of  his  bones.  God  is 
not  bound  by  his  benevolence  to  destroy  the  connexion,  sub- 
sistbg  between  sin  and  suffering.  If  a  man  be  intemperate, 
idle,  or  perfidious,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  charge 
upon  Deity,  that  ill  health,  poverty,  or  low  credit,  which  are 
the  natural  result  of  his  own  excess,  indolence,  and  perfidy. 

We  go  somewhat  further,  and  say,  not  only  that  misery, 
when  the  consequence  of  sin,  is  consistent  with  divine  benevo* 
lence,  but  may  be  the  exercise  of  it.  Punbhment,  inflicted  on 
the  offender,  may  be  designed  to  promote,  either  his  own  good 
or  that  of  others.  It  is  as  much  the  part  of  goodness  in  a  pa- 
rent, to  punish  a  delinquent  child  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  to  forgive  the  same  child,  when  circumstances  are  different. 
If,  all  thbgs  considered,  it  is  probable,  that  forbearance  to  pun- 
ish, will  harden  the  offender,  or  embolden  others  to  offend, 
benevolence  requires  that  punishment  be  inflicted.  Under  pre- 
tence of  compassion,  a  magistrate  might  suffer  a  criminal  to  en- 
joy impuni^r.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  compassion  to  the 
culprit,  would  be  cruelty  to  the  community  at  large,  whose 
morals,  property,  or  lives  might  be  destroyed  by  his  crimes  ? 

It  might,  I  conceive,  without  revelation,  be  inferred  from  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  there  would  be  suffering  among  his  crea- 
tures, 80  long  as  there  should  be  sin ;  and  that  if  sinning  beings 
should  be  eternal,  so  would  be  their  punishment. 

We  shall  now  notice  a  further  objection.  You  will  grant, 
perhaps,  that  there  is,  among  the  creatures  of  Ood,  a  prepon- 
derance of  happiness,  and  that  the  existence  of  each  creature 
18,  on  the  whole,  better  than  none.  But  why,  you  ask,  as  God 
is  infinite  in  power,  does  he  diffuse  happiness  so  parsimoniously? 
To  ascertain  the  merits  of  this  objection,  we  will  consider  it,  as 
illustrated  in  the  condition  of  an  insect.  The  happiness  of  such 
a  creature,  though  of  some  real  value,  cannot,  we  suppose,  be 
great,  as  no  doubt,  it  is  alloyed  with  some  inconveniences  and 
suflerings.  Why,  you  ask,  should  not  a  creature,  whose  ca* 
pacities  for  happiness  are  so  small,  be  allowed  to  have  these 
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capacities  fiUed?  We  will  suppose  them  filled,  btbeobjec* 
tion  removed  ?  No ;  The  question  would  then  be,  why  are 
tiiese  capacities  so  small  ?  Why,  instead  of  having  the  nature 
and  capacities  of  an  insect,  has  he  not  the  nature  of  a  quadru- 
ped, that  he  may  enjoy  that  degree  of  happiness,  which  falls  to 
the  portion  of  the  latter  ?  We  wiU  suppose  him  transformed 
mto  a  quadruped,  and  as  happy,  as  hts  nature  will  admit.  Is  the 
objection  removed?  No.  Tou  then  ask,  why,  seeing  his 
Creator  is  almighty,  he  did  not  bestow  upon  this  quadruped,  a 
more  noble  nature,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  hu- 
man being  ?  Let  the  transformation  be  likewise  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  Is  the  objection  removed  ?  By  no  means. 
Whatever  force,  it  possessed  originally,  it  still  retains.  You 
may  as  well  ask,  why  men  have  not  the  nature  of  angels,  as 
why  brutes  have  not  the  nature  of  men.  And  as  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  no  angel  is  so  great,  that  almighty  power 
could  not  form  a  greater,  you  may  still  ask,  why  the  scale  of 
created  existence  rises  no  higher.  And  if  we  can  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  of  God,  till  we  can  prove,  that  his  al- 
mighty power  has  been  exerted  to  the  utmost,  it  is  very  certain 
that  such  evidence  will  never  be  obtained. — ^I  prove  this  asser- 
tion in  two  ways : 

1.  The  greatest  possible  efibrt  of  infinite  power  is  a  solecism 
in  language.  Infinite  power  is  power  without  limits ;  but  every 
effect  is,  and  must  be  finite.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  an  effect, 
equal  to  infinite  power ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
efiect,  so  great,  that  God  cannot  produce  a  greater.  For,  if 
all  the  creatures,  now  existing,  were  elevated  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  angels,  still,  as  there  is  no  ne  plus  ultra  of  almighty 
power,  they  might  be  raised  still  higher.  Besides,  their  number 
might  be  increased.  But  number  implies  limits,  let  it  be  doub- 
led, trebled,  or  multiplied  by  a  million,  still  the  product  has 
limits  ;  and  a  limited  effect  bears  no  proportion  to  an  unlimited 
cause.  All  objections  to  the  goodness  of  God,  on  account  of 
his  not  having  produced  happiness  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
do  therefore  rest  on  absurdity. 
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Bat  2.  Suppose  it  WBve  otherwise,  and  that  the  greatest 
possible  eflbrt  of  infinite  power  did  not  imply  a  contradiction,  it 
would  still  be  perfectly  beyond  such  limited  capacities,  as  ours, 
to  ascertain,  whether  Deity  had  proceeded  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  such '  power,  in  the  production  of  happiness.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  objection  were  well  founded,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Deity  himself,  to  enable  human  creatures  to  ascer- 
tain his  goodness. 

Having  considered  several  objections,  we  observe,  that  the 
proofs  of  divine  benevolence,  arising  from  human  happiness,  will 
appear  to  be  much  increased,  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  human  beings.  Even  were  we  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude, 
any  excess  of  human  happiness  would  evince  goodness  in  our 
Creator.  But  that  we  are  not  in  this  state,  is  perfectly  plain, 
even  without  recurring  to  revealed  religion.  Our  enjoyments, 
numerous  and  various  as  they  are,  must  not  be  considered  as 
expressions  of  divine  complacency,  in  creatures,  upright  and 
unofibnding.  They  are  favors,  conferred  on  beings,  in  whom 
the  eyes  of  God  discern  daily  proof  of  sluggishness,  ingratitude, 
and  perfidy.* 

*  Note  by  the  Author  in  peocil.  "  More  ought  to  have  been  said 
in  this  Lecture  of  the  condition  of  man  as  proving  Divine  GoodnesBL" 
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DIVINE    BENEVOLENCE. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  endeavored  to  prove  the  benevolence  of 
God.  In  the  present,  I  shall  notice  some  questions,  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  view  of  this  subject. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire,  whether  the  actions  of  Deity  are,  in 
any  measure  influenced  by  other  considerations,  than  the  pro- 
motion of  happiness  ;  in  other  words,  whether  any  measure 
tending  to  the  general  good,  would,  for  that  reason,  and  at  all 
events,  be  adopted  by  the  Almighty.  The  decision  of  this 
question  is  the  more  necessary,  as  metaphysicians  sometimes 
attribute  to  the  Divine  Being  measures,  the  correctness  of  which 
can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  of  general  utility. 

If  the  creations  of  Deity  are  not  in  any  measure  influenced 
by  any  other  considerations,  than  the  promotioD  of  happiness,  it 
would  follow,  that  individuals  could  never  have  reason  to  feel 
secure ;  because  should  circumstances  be  such,  that  their  mis* 
ery  would  produce  greater  happiness  to  others,  misery  would 
be  inflicted  on  them.  If  happiness  would,  on  the  whole,  result 
to  the  universe,  from  the  eternal  sufferings  of  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, he  would  agreeably  to  this  supposition,  be  an  eternal 
suflTerer ;  and  no  creature,  in  the  universe,  could  be  secure  from 
wretchedness,  any  further,  than  he  could  be  assured  that  his 
sufierings  would  not,  in  a  general  view,  be  useful ;  because,  if  the 
promotion  of  happiness  be  exclusively  the  object  of  Deity,  and 
he  is  in  no  measure  influenced  by  other  consideradons,  what  is 
usually  called  justice,  or  regard  to  individual  happiness,  could 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  plan,  which  might  be  con- 
templated. 
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Farther ;  If  the  actions  of  Deky  are  influenoed  in  to  de- 
gree, fay  other  oonsideratioDs,  than  the  promotion  of  general 
happiness,^ dreadful  to  contemplate,  implicit  reliance  could  no 
longer  be  placed  on  the  dirme  veracity  I  Why  ?  Beoauae, 
should  such  circumstances  occur,  as  that  dereliction  of  truth,  on 
the  part  of  Gvod,  would  conduce  to  the  graeral  interest  of  his 
creatures,  or  the  uniTerse  at  large^  such  dereliction  would, 
agreeabty  to  the  supposition,  occur. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  to  render  the  innocent  miserable,  or 
to  violate  truth  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  divine  charac- 
ter )  I  answer,  that  this  is,  indeed,  true ;  but  were  the  actions 
of  God  influenced  by  no  other  consideration,  than  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness,  to  be  thus  ioflueneed  would  be  bis  character ; 
and,  of  course,  whatever  tends  to  such  promotion  of  happiness, 
would  for  that  reason,  be  consbtent  with  his  character* 

It  may  here  be  said,  that  to  make  innocent  creatures  misera- 
ble, or  to  make  a  declaration,  contrary  to  truth,  would  not  be 
conducive  to  the  general  good* — ^1  answer,  that  this  is  only  an 
ofmnon  as  to  matter  of  fact }  it  leaves  the  principle  untouched. 
Wfaih  it  denies,  that  the  punishment  of  innocence,  or  the  dere- 
liction of  truth  can  be  conducive  to  general  felicity,  it  implicitly 
aUows,  that  if  they  could  be  thus  conducive,  they  are  measures^ 
which  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  measures,  even  eould  such  a  concur- 
rence of  eirenmstsnces  be  supposed,  as  would  render  them  eon- 
ducfve  to  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  would  be  essentially 
wrong*  There  is  such  a  moral  quality,  as  jusdce^  which  re- 
gards individuals,  and  secures  them  from  su£fering,  while  inno- 
cent }  and  saves  them,  even  when  guilty,  from  a  punishment, 
disproportionate  to  their  crimes.  There  is  such  a  virtue^  as 
veracity,  or  a  disposition  to  speak  truth,  from  the  obligations  of 
which,  no  being  can  be  set  free  by  any  prospect  of  advantage 
either  to  himself  or  others. 

The  perfection  of  a  charact«r  consists  not  in  a  disposition  to 
promote  happiness  at  al  events ;  but,  to  do  this  in  a  way  of 
truth,  and  uprightness. 

Vol.  I.  18 
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We  before  proved  the  beneToIeoce  of  the  Divine  Bebg,  and  wo 
know,  that  this  quality  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  wherever  it 
is  found.  But  real  benevolence  never  exists  in  human  beings, 
disconnected  with  yeracitj  and  justice.  We  never  find  a  naan 
deliberately  and  heartily  engaged  in  doing  good,  who  has  not, 
at  the  same  tnne,  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  and  bdividual 
rights.  We  find  no  person  of  real  benevolence,  who  receives 
this  doctrinci  that  ''  the  end  justifies  the  means."  Justice  and 
veracity  always  accompany  benevolence,  so  far  as  we  have-op- 
portunity of  observing.  For  a  person  to  make  it  hb  leading 
aim  to  promote  happiness,  and  yet  be  indi£ferent  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  object  is  accomplished,  would  be  a  striking  incon- 
gruity,— such,  we  believe,  as  was  never  yet  witnessed.  We 
therefore  conclude,  that  real  benevolence  is  never  separated 
from  truth  and  justice ;  but  that,  as  God  is  benevolent,  so  are 
justice  and  truth  the  foundation  of  his  throne  ; — that  he  not  only 
has  those  ends  in  view,  which  are  highly  fit,  honorable,  and 
glorious,  but  prosecutes  these  ends,  by  means,  which  are  in 
themselves  fair  and  upright.  Agreeably  to  this  the  Scriptures 
represent  it,  as  a  suitable  ascription  to  God :  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  O  thou  king  of  saints.  Far  be  it  from  God  to  do  in- 
iquity, and  from  the  Almighty  to  prevent  judgment.  To  make 
the  righteous  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee,  Lord. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  occasion,  more  suitable  than  the 
present,  for  the  mention  of  a  doctrine  which  has  excited  much 
attention  among  metaphysicians  and  divines ;  I  mean  the  doc- 
trine of  apiimism ;  in  other  words,  that  Deity  has,  in  the  uni- 
verse, adopted  a  plan,  the  best  possible, — more  than  all  others 
conducive  to  happiness.  This  doctrine,  from  the  respectdble 
character  of  its  advocates,  from  the  apparent  force  of  some  ar- 
guments, which  they  use  in  its  support,  and  from  the  bearing^  it 
is  supposed  to  have  on  religion,  claims  attentive  investigation. 

I  will  briefly  lay  before  you  the  principal  arguments,  used  by 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  and  will  then  state  the  reasons, 
why  some  other  persons  have  doubts  as  to  the  doctrines,  and 
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discard  the  expression,  be$t  possible  plan^  aa  unsuitable  in  re- 
gard to  Deity. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  optimism  is  con- 
cisely this.  ''  God  is  infinitely  wise,  and  therefore  sees  in  what 
way  the  greatest  possible  happiness  may  be  produced  ;  he  is 
infinitely  benevolent ;  and  will,  therefore,  infallibly  choose  that 
plan  which  secures  such  happiness,  which  plan  by  his  infinite 
power,  he  is  able  to  execute*  It  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  God,  say  they,  not  to  take  such  measures,  as  will 
issue  in  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness."  Certainly,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  argument  has  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  being  eolid  and  irrefragable. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  objections,  raised  against  ii  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  expression,  best  possible^  is  inappli- 
cable to  a  being  of  infinite  power. 

.1.  They  say,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  two  plans  might 
not  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  equally  good.  The  thing  is  surely 
not  self-evident ;  and  all  arguments  used  to  prove  it  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.  They  do  not  take  upon  them  to 
assert,  that  any  two  plans  are  in  fact  equally  good ;  but  {ire 
confident,  that  the  contrary  is  neither  self-evident  nor  capable 
of  proof,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  postulatum.  Now, 
if  two  plans  equally  good,-  and  better  than  all  others,  might  have 
been  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Creator,  one  of  them  must  be 
taken,  or  another  less  conducive  to  happiness,  or  none  at  all. 
If  one  of  two  equally  good  is  adopted,  such  a  plan  most  evi* 
dendy  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  best ;  but  only  superior  to  none. 

Should  the  adoption  of  one,  while  there  was  another  in  view 
equally  eligible,  be  thought  impossible,  as  it  is  by  many,  and 
by  all  who  advocate  the  doctrine  now  contemplated,  it  will 
follow,  that  a  scheme  less  eligible  than  those  must  be  adopted, 
or  none.  Should  a  scheme  be  adopted,  less  eligible  than  these, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  equal,  the  doctrine  of  the  best  possibh 
is  abandoned. 

The  third  supposition  must  be,  that  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, nothing  would  be  done  ;  no  plan  would  be  adopted.     As, 
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to  adopt  one  of  two,  equally  good,  would  be  impossible ;  so  to 
use  a  third,  when  there  were  two  better,  would  be  dishonorable 
to  God. 

l^ose  who  scruple  to  use  the  term,  beit  pos$ible,  m  relation 
to  the  Deity,  are  here  ready  to  reply,  that  if  the  adoption  of 
one  plan  is  in  fact  impossible,  when  there  is  another  equally 
good,  not  to  do  this  can  in  no  d^ree  be  dishonorable  to  God, 
since  it  derogates  nothing  from  his  diaracter,  not  to  effect  im- 
possibilities. No  conceivable  reason  therefore  cap  be  assigned, 
why  the  third  scheme,  productive  of  much  good,  but -of  less,  by 
the  supposition,  than  either  of  the  two  former,  should  not  be 
chosen.  * 

To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  we  state  the  following  case. 
Either  of  the  two  former  plans  would  produce  one  hundred  de- 
grees of  happiness.  The  third  plan  would  produce  ninety-nine 
degrees.  As  neither  of  the  two  former  is  supposed  to  be  eligi- 
ble, on  account  of  their  perfect  similarity,  what  should  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  last  ?  The  production  of  ninety-nine  de- 
grees of  happiness  is  undeniably  better,  than  the  production  of 
nope,  and  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

This  reasoning  goes  only  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  optiif^ 
ism  cannot  be  proved.  But  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine  do 
i|ot  think  themselves  bound  to  stop  here,  having,  as  they  sup- 
pose, other  arguments,  the  influence  of  which  b  still  more  ex- 
tensive. 

1.  Space  is  infinite ;  but  to  the  created  universe  there  are 
bounds.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  therefore,  there 
must  be  infinite  space.  If  the  plan,  whk^h  is  now  called  uni- 
versal, contributes  to  good,  would  not  another  such  plan  pro- 
duce a  double  quantity .  of  good  ?  As  space  and  the  power  of 
God  are  both  infinite,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable,  that  another 
plan  like  the  present  might  have  been  set  in  operation  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Creation  is  not  eternal.  There  must  have  been  time  be- 
fore God  began  to  create.  That  time  was  long ;  it  was  in- 
definite ;  it  was  as  truly  eternal,  as  the  duratbn  yet  to  come. 
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Hwre  appetn  to  have  been  an  opportunity  of  producing  happi- 
ness, where  none  waa  in  fact  produced ;  yet  this  does  not,  as  was 
proved  in  the  last  lecture,  militate  with  the  divine  benevolence; 
which  pfoof  is  equally  acknowledged  by  those  who  embrace, 
and  by  those  who  doubt  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is  agreed 
by  both,  that  God's  not  having  begun  creation  before,  is  no 
proof  against  hfs  perfect  goodness*  Now,  if  it  were  not  incon- 
»stent  with  divine  goodness  not  to  produce  happiness  during  that 
indefinite  duration,  which  expired,  so  to  speak,  before  creation 
began,  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  adoption  of  a  good  plan, 
though  not  productive  of  the  greatest  conceivable  good,  would  be 
ioconsbtent  with  the  same  divine  benevolence.  If  Deity  ex- 
isted firom  eternity,  before  he  b^n  to  communicate  happiness, 
why  may  he  not  in  future  exist  eternally,  without  producing 
the  greatest  possible  degfee  of  it? 

Should  it  be  said,  that  to  have  begun  creation  before,  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  happiness ;  it  might  be  replied,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be  conceived.  When 
no  being  but  Deity  existed,  there  could  be  nothing  external  to 
render  one  time  fit,  rather  than  another ;  and  to  suppose  any 
change  in  Deity  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  immutable  per^ 
fections.  Why  do  men  speak  of  one  time  as  being  fit,  and  of 
another  as  unfit?  Plainly,  because  there  is  not  the  same  state 
of  things  at  one  time  which  there  is  at  another.  Circumstan- 
ces alter.  But  before  creation,  there  were  no  circumstances, 
as  these  always  relate  to  objects.  Nothing  has  neither  qualities 
nor  relations.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  when  the  phrase 
best  timef  or  the  fittest  time^  is  used  in  regard  to  the  commence- 
ment of  creation,  it  b  perfectly  unmeaning. 

If  those  who  use  the  term  mean  any  thing,  when  they  speak 
of  the  best  possible  plan^  they  must  mean  a  plan,  which,  on  the 
whole,  produces  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness.  But 
if  the  present  system  tends  to  happiness,  another  of  equal  di- 
mensions wduld  tend  to  produce  a  double  quantity.  Further, 
If  happiness  has  resulted  from  creation  ht  ax  thousand  years ; 
stOl  greater  happiness  would  have  been  enjoyed  at  this  tm&mmi 
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if  the  age  of  the  world,  were  twice  as  great ;  i.  e.  if  creation 
had  begun  6,000  years  before  it  actually  did  begin. 

If  we  suppose  a  thousand  worlds  instead  of  one,  or  if  we  sup- 
pose the  worid  to  have  existed  a  million  years,  instead  of  six 
thousand,  the  difficulty  will  ren)ain,-^he  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  happy  beings  is  not  created ;  of  course,  the  greatest 
possible  sum  of  happiness  does  not  exist,  because,  however 
great  the  number  of  happy  beings.  Deity  could  create  more. 
Should  the  argument  in  favor  of  optimism  be  repeated,  viz. 
that  as  Grod  is  infinitely  benevolent,  if  he  could  produce  more 
happiness,  he  certainly  would  do  it,  it  might  be  replied,  that 
the  seeming  force  of  this  argument  arises  from  our  not  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  finite  and  infinite  being ;  and  from 
not  noticing  that  effects,  which  must  of  necessity  be  finite,  can 
never  be  equal  to  a  cause,  which  is  infinite  ;  and  further,  that  to 
speak  of  any  conceivable  effect,  which  has  existed,  does  now, 
or  ever  will  exist,  as  equalling  the  powers  of  Him  who  is  un- 
limited and  infinite,  is  either  without  meaning,  or  untrue. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  arguments  used  by 
those,  who  contend  on  this  abstruse  and  difficult  point.  They 
who  desire  to  see  the  subject  treated  at  large,  and  with  great 
ability,  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  papers,  which  in  the 
former  part  of  the  last  century,  passed  between  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  the  celebrated  German  philosopher  Leibnitz  ;  whose 
controversy  relates  to  this  subject  among  several  others. — ^The 
question,  I  repeat  it,  is  not  whether  our  Creator  is  benevolent ; 
for  that  is  equally  conceded  on  both  sides  ;  but  whether  this 
benevdence  requires  the  greatest  possible  efibrt  of  his  power, 
and  whether  the  best  possibie  is  a  suitable  phrase  in  reference 
to  power,  that  is  confessed  to  be  infinite. 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  a  few  remarks,  intended  to 
prove  the  divine  immutability.  This  results  from  the  knowl- 
edge, power,  and  goodness  of  God. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  human  conduct  are  the  result 
of  human  imperfection.  A  perfect  being  cannot  change  for  the 
better,  and  will  not  change  for  the  worse.     Why  does  a  man 
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aker  his  purpose  ?  Perhaps  he  did  oot  sufficiently  consider  all, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  its  execution ; — ^he  did  not  con- 
sider all  the  bearings  and  relations  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen ;  or  perhaps  circumstances  arise  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  which  at  the  commencement  of  it  could  not  have  been 
foreseen. 

In  regard  to  Deity,  none  of  these  things  can  be  rationally 
supposed.  Those  effects,  which  occur  in  the  natural  world, 
are  the  result  of  hb  agency.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  there- 
fore implied  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  will  or  determina- 
tions. His  knowledge  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  . 
equally  certain.  Nothing  therefore  can  arise  in  the  execution 
of  a  scheme,  which  was  not  foreseen  at  the  commencement  of 
it.  The  same  good  reasons,  which  led  to  its  adoption,  hiust 
lead  to  its  execution.  All  its  bearings,  all  its  relations  must  be 
distinctly  in  the  view  of  Grod.  He  always  accomplishes  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  he  expected  to  accomplish.  He  is  therefore 
never  disappointed.  Consequently,  when  men  speak  of  the 
Deity,  as  expecting  from  his  creatures  any  thing  different  from 
what  they  perform,  they  must  be  understood  to  mean  nothing 
more,  than  that  he  requires  it.  He  requires  service  from  every 
rational  creature,  he  has  a  right  to  require  it,  and,,  with  perfect 
justice,  punishes  the  delinquent ;  yet  is  there  no  act  either  of 
rebellion  or  obedience,  which  he  had  not,  from  eternity,  fore- 
seen. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  divine  immutability  ren- 
ders prayer  either  useless,  or  improper.  If  the  argument  has 
any  weight  in  regard  to  prayer,  it  will  prove  the  inutility  of 
means  in  general.  For,  if  it  be  said,  that  our  prayers  cannot 
change  an  immutable  God  ;  it  may  be  added,  neither  can  our 
industry  or  application  change  an  immutable  Grod.  There  may 
be,  notwithstanding  the  divine  immutability,  as  sure  a  connexion 
between  prayer  and  the  obtainment  of  the  favors  sought,  as 
between  agricuhural  labor  and  the  full  grown  harvest.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  determining  any  event,  all  circumstances  relating 
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to  it  are  taken  into  view,  and  have  their  just  iafloence  on  the 
result.  Nor  is  their  influence  less,  because  they  are  foreseen 
and  weighed  beforehand,  than  if  thejr  were  appreciated  for  the 
first  time,  when  the  events  themselves  occur. 
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DIVINE   PROVIDENCE. 

The  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is  a  divine  providence  ;-^- 
a  government  or  superintendence  of  the  world  maintained  by 
Deity.    I  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Consider,  whether  th^  Supreme  Being  does  at  all  interest 
himself  in  the  condition  of  his  creatures ; 

2,  Shall  inquire,  whether  if  he  maintains  any  government,  it 
is  general  or  particular ;  whether  it  relates  to  all  occurrences, 
or  to  some  great  events  only ; 

.  3.  Whether  the  changes  occurring  in  the  material  universe 
result  from  properties,  which  were  originally  communicated  to 
matter ;  or  are  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God. 

4.  Whether  a  divine  providence  extends  to  the  moral  world. 

1.  We  are  to  inquire  whether  the  Supreme  Being  does  at  all 
concern  himself  in  the  condition  of  his  creatures. 

On  this  subject  there  has  been  in  all  ages  a  general,  though 
not  universal  agreement.  Though  men  have  entertained  vari- 
ous and  discordant  opinions  as  to  the  number  and  character  of 
superior  Beings ;  some  supposing,  that  there  are  many  gods, 
and  others  believing  m  one  only ;  some  attributing  to  the  object 
of  their  worship  every  moral  perfection,  and  others,  a  character 
not  superior  to  their  own ;  b  these  there  has  been  very  exten- 
sive union,  viz.  that  the  affiiirs  of  the  world,  and  of  men,  are 
objects  of  divine  attention  and  government. 

As  wisdom  and  design  are  manifest  b  the  works  of  God,  he 
must  have  had  some  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  creation. 
If  so,  he  cannot  be  bdifferent|  whether  this  purpose  is  answered 

Vol.  I.  19 
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or  not.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  an  artificer  to  construct  a  ma- 
chine for  a  particular  purpose,  and  thenceforward  be  indifferent, 
whether  it  operated  at  all,  or  whether  its  operations  produced 
the  efiect  designed.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  if  it  has 
been  rightly  understood,  represented  the  superintendence  of 
human  afiairs  as  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  and  bliss  of  the 
gods.  This  opinion  Horace  avows,  as  bis  own,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  not  a  little,  in  being  free  from  the  vulgar  belief, 
that  divine  interpositions  were  frequent  in  human  concerns.* 

' Deo8  didici  aecurum  agere  aevum ; 

IS^eCj^ai  qtiid  miri  facial  Datura,  Deos  id 

Tristes  exi^to  coeli  demlttere  tecto.       (SaL  Lib.  1.  5. 101.) 

Some  persons  of  our  own  time  would  be  thought  to  do  hon- 
or to  the  Deity,  apd,  at  the  same  time,  to  their  own  intellectual 
penetration,  by  saying,  that  to  suppose  the  great  God  concerned 
in  superintendmg  objepts  so  inconsiderable  as  human  beings 
and  human  e^^nts  would  be  highly  derogatory  to  his  infinite 
majesty.  It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask  these  people  for  what 
purpo3e  the  world  was  made,  if  it  were  not  worth  the  governing. 
God  did  not  leave  the  smallest  objects,  which  we  behold,  to 
create  themselves.  There  is  nothing  of  chance  in  the  structure 
of  a  leaf  or  a  flower.  Every  portion  of  these  is  impressed  with 
marks  of  eternal  wisdom.  Is  it  less  consistent  with  the  majesty 
of  God  to  preserve  and  govern,  than  to  create  ?  Is  it,  indeed, 
hpnorable  to  God,  to  say  of  him,  that  be  has  brought  into  ex- 
istence creatures,  whose  preservation  would  derogate  from  his 
character  ?  As  to  the  securum  aevum,  the  tranquil  life,  which 
the  poet  had  learned  to  ascribe  to  the  gods,  if  creation  did  pot 
disturb  it  ^  neitlier  would  a  perpetual  providence. 

But  is  it,  in  fact,  true,  that  indolence  is  more  consistent  with 
majesty  than  action  ?  Of  ihose  men,  who  have  been  deservedly 
held  in  high  estimation,  do  you  find  any,  whose  days  were  con- 
sumed in  sloth?  Or  who  thought  themselves  degraded  by 
efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  of  others  ?     Would  it  be  evidence 

*  Plutarch  as  quoted  by,  Dr.  Leiand,  was  of  the  same  opioton. 
Lei.  1.  392. 
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of  real  worth  or  greatness,  were  a  man  or  an  angel  to  seclude 
himself  from  the  other  immense  portions  of  the  created  uni- 
Terse?  Yet  this  would,  at  least,  be  as  honorable  to  human 
beings,  as  to  the  Creator?  If  the  happiness  of  others  deserves 
the  attention  of  a  man  or  an  angel,  it  is  because  such  happiness 
is,  in  itself,  a  real  good.  If  it  is  really  good  and  valuable.  Deity 
well  knows  it;  for  his  knowledge  is  intuitive  and  infallible. 
And  would  it  be  honoring  the  Most  High,  to  say  of  him,  that 
he  is  indifferent  to  that,  which  be  knows  to  be  good  and  valua- 
ble ?  Even  if  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  came  into  existence 
without  the  agency  of  Grod,  it  would  appear  extremely  becoming 
his  moral  character  to  pay  some  attention  to  creatures,  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain ;— creatures,  on 
whose  condition  he  might  have  so  great  and  favorable  an. 
influence.  There  is  in  fact  no  system  of  theism  to  which  the 
denial  of  divine  providence  can  be  recotic3ed  !  If  there  is  a 
God,  as  has  been  proved,  there  must  be  a  providence.  That 
Being,  by  whom  the  world  was  created,  must  feel  an  interest  in 
its  condition,  and  if  he  is  immutably  wise  and  good,  such  must 
be  his  government.  This  manner  of  reasoning  did  not  escape 
the  ancients.  They  therefore  considered  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence,  as  obviously  resulting  from  that  of  a  Supreme,  In- 
telligent Being. 

Accordingly  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  deNatura  Deorum,  repre- 
sents Balbus  speaking  of  the  existence  of  gods,  as  that,  quo 
concesso,  cohfit^ndum  est,  eorum  consilio  mundum  adminis- 
trari.     (Lib.  11.  30  Bipont.) 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  consider,  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  God  is  general  or  particular ;  whether  it  relates  to  all 
occurrences,  or  to  great  events  only. 

On  this  subject,  even  those  ancient  philosophers,  who  were 
most  decided  as  to  the  general  doctrine  of  providence,  were 
not  agreed.  A  particular  providence  was  firmly  believed,  and 
ably  defended  by  the  Stoics ;  but  all  even  among  them  did  not 
believe  it  in  the  same  sense.  The  Stoical  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject is  expressed  by  Bdlbuiy  in  the  following  words :    Dico 
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igitur  piovideDti&  deorum  munduni,  et  omnes  ipundi  partes,  et 
ioitio  constitutus  esse,  et  omni  tempore  adnunistrari.*  Tfais  is, 
indeed,  strong  language.  But  by  what  follows  in  the  same 
work,  the  author  has  prevented  us  from  understanding  it  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense.  He  tells  us,  that  the  gods  take 
care  of  great  matters  and  neglect  tile  small :  Magna  Dii  curant, 
parva  negUgunt.  (11.66.)  Nor  does  he  suppose,  that  this 
providence  extends  to  the  circumstances  and  possessions  of 
ordinary  men. 

Some  of  the  Stoics  were  much  more  consistent  in  their  views 
of  divine  government.  Epictetus^  m  his  Enchiridion^  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject,  with  a  clearness,  which  if  we  except  his 
error  as  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  would  not  be  dishonorable  to  the 
most  enlightened  Christian  theologist.  <^  Take  notice,"  says  he, 
'<  that  the  principal,  and  most  important  duty  in  religion,  is  to  pos- 
sess your  mind  with  just  and  becoming  notions  of  the  gods ;  to 
believe  that  there  are  such  supreme  beings,  and  that  they  govern 
and  dispose  all  the  affiurs  of  the  world,  with  a  just  and  good 
providence."f  Indeed  this  whole  work  of  Epictetus  recog- 
nizes, in  the  most  express  terms,  a  particular  providence. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Ldand,  from  the 
works  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  clearly  proving  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  philosopher.  '^  If  there  are  no  gods,"  saith  he, 
'^  or  if  they  have  no  regard  to  human  afiairs,  why  should  I  desire 
to  live  in  a  world,  without  gods,  and  without  a  providence?- 
But  gods  undoubtedly  there  are,  and  they  regard  human  af- 
fairs."J 

We  aire  apt  to  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  events,  forming  our 
judgment  from  present  appearances,  rather  than  from  conse- 
quences and  connexions.-^To  produce  an  earthquake,  or  to 
preside  over  those  great  changes,  which  are  occasionally  e£fec- 
ted  in  kingdoms  ancf  empires,  is  supposed  well  enough  to  com- 
port with  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme-  Being.     But  that  a 

*  De  Nat.  Deorum  2.  30. 

t  Epictetus  Eucbiridion,  §  41.    Glasgow,  1751. 

I  Leland  1.  388,  390.    London,  1764. 
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private  familyi  or  an  obscure  individual  should  be  perpetually 
an  object  of  divine  attention,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  far  less 
credible.  Such  an  opinion  can  seem  reasonable  to  those  only, 
who  contemplate  events,  as  insulated,  forgetting  the  connexions 
which  one  thing  has  with  another.  Many  of  those  great  com- 
motions in  the  natural  and  political  world,  which  excite  general 
notice  and  astonishment,  would  not  have  existed,  had  some  of 
these  circumstances  been  wantbg,  which  this  opinion  supposes 
to  be.  too  inconsiderable  for  the  divine  notice.  Whether  an  in- 
sect shall  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  bark  of  a  young  oak,  or  in 
some  other  place,  would  seem  to  be  an  incident,  as  unworthy 
the  providence  of  God,  as  any  conceivable.  This  deposite, 
however,  after  a  few  months,  becomes  a  worm,  which  corrodes 
the  tree.  This  tree,  when  many  years  have  brought  it  to  ma- 
turity, the  defect  not  having  been  noticed  and  duly  estimated, 
is  used,  as  part  of  the  timber  of  a  large  vessel.  In  this  vessel, 
let  it  be  supposed,  are  sent  despatches,  which  if  duly  received, 
would  prevent  a  national  war,  affecting  the  fortunes,  lives,  and 
morals  of  thousands.  While  employed  in  this  service,  the  de- 
fective timber  gives  way ;  the  leak  is  not  discovered,  till  it  is 
too  late  to  prevent  the  loss  either  of  vessel  or  crew.  An  event, 
comprehending  not  oply  this  loss,  but  a  national  war,  perhaps  a 
national  revolution,  may  therefore  depend  on  a  circumstance 
the  most  casual  and  trifling.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  Deity 
exercised  a  providence  over  this  great  event,  he  could  not  have 
been  wholly  battenUve  to  those  smaller  circumstances,  which 
were  connected  with  it. 

When  the  Jews  were  under  the  Persian  government,  a  plan 
was  concerted  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation.  This  design  was 
conceived  by  a  courtier,  high  in  the  royal  favor.  An  edict  was 
actually  procured  from  the  king  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  in  Per- 
sia, and  a  day  was  fixed,  on  which  this  decree  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Yet  the  Jews  were  not  destroyed.  They  even  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies.  How  was  this  issue  efifected? 
Mordecai  was  to  be  the  chief  instrument.  But  he  was  in  disr 
grace^  and  a  gaUows  had  been  built  for  his  execution.    This 
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Mordecalhad,  however,  some  years  before,  detected  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king's  life,  which  service  was  recorded  in  th^  public 
records.  The  matter  was  forgotten ;  and  had  it  remained  so, 
Mordecai's  death,  and  that  of  all  the  Jews  in  Persia  must  have 
been  the  result.  The  event  was  brought  to  the  king's  mind  in 
the  following  tiianner.  He  did  not.  rest  well  on  a  particular 
night ;  and  from  a  thousand  expedients  to  beguile  the  sleepless 
hours,  he  chose  the  very  singular  one  of  having  the  public 
chronicles  read  in  his  presence.  They  were  opened  at  that 
very  place,  where  this  service  of  Mordecai  was  recorded.  The 
event  was,  that  Mordecai  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his 
fideUty,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  influence,  which  protected  his 
nation. 

The  preservation  of  the  Jews  was  an  event  of  undeniable 
magnitude.  But  this  event  was  connected  with  the  king's 
vigilancy  on  a  certain  night,  the  seemingly  odd  fancy  in  the 
choice  of  his  amusement,  and  the  particular  volume  and  section 
which  were  opened  by  the  person  in  waiting.  Had  the  king 
slept,  as  usual,  or  had  he  chosen  to  divert  his  mind  in  a  difierent 
manner,  or  had  the  contents  of  a  different  leaf  been  read,  the 
whole  realm  of  Persia  would  probably  have  been  stained  by  the 
blood  of  the  Hebrews.  Now,  if  the  preservation  of  a  numerous 
people  was  worthy  the.  care  of  God,  it  was  worth  his  care  to 
determine  the  means,  by  ^^hich  it  should  be  ejected. 

To  mention  instances  of  more  recent  date  :  When  a  plan 
was  matured  for  the  delivery  of  West  Point  to  the  British 
army,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  design,  for  aught  that 
appears,  might  have  been  executed,  if  Major  Andre  had  an- 
swered, with  a  moderate  degree  of  self-possession,  the  first 
interrogation,  that  was  made  to  him,  by  his  captors.  Had  he 
exhibited  his  passport,  instead  of  asking  an  improper  question, 
the  independence  of  our  country  might  not,  till  this  day,  have 
been  effected..  What  vastly  important  consequences  were  con- 
nected with  a  momentary  perturbation ! 

In  Paris,  some  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
life  of  the  emperor  of  France  by  what  has  been  called  '^  the 
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inferoal  machine."  It  was  undistioguished  io  the  street,  through 
which  he  was  to  pass  in  going  to  the  theatre.  It  happened,  that 
m  passing  the  spot,  his  charioteer  drove  with  a  very  unguarded 
impetuosity,  so  that  when  the  explosion  took  place,  the  chariot 
was  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  receive  no  bjury ;  though,  in  the 
street  itself,  fives  were  lost  and  contiguous  buildings  were  shat- 
tered and  thrown  down.— Thus,  hy  the  temerity  of  i  servant, 
was  preserved  the  life  of  a  inan^  from  whose  consuming  influ- 
ence scarcdy  a  corner  of  this  wide  world  was  exempt.* 

In  the  natural  world,  there  is  no  less  connexion  between 
smaQ  and  great  events.  An  earthquake,  which  shakes  a  whole 
kingdom,  may  for  auglu  we  know,  result  from  the  coUiaon  of 
two  minute  particles  of  matters  Such  a  train  may  exist,  as  that 
when  these  shall  concur,  a  violent  and  extensive  commotion 
shall  be  effected  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  many  events,  which  we  consider  as 
trifling,  are  not  so,  if  viewed  in  their  connexions ;  and  if  great 
events  are  under  the  care  of  divine  providence,  small  ones  can- 
not be  disregarded.  Numbers  consist  of  units  ;  nations  of  indi- 
viduals. Nations  therefore  cannot  be  regarded,  if  individuals 
are  wholly  neglected.  Thus  a  particular  is  included  in  a 
general  providence.  The  doctrine  of  our  Savioqr  is  therefore 
consistent  with  the  best  philosophy :  Are  qot  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing;  yet  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 
God ;  but  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

3.  We  are,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  whether  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  material  universe  result  from  the  properties, 
which  were  originally  communicated  to  matter,  or  are  produced 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  God* 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  in  the  natural  world,  is  that 
of  attraction.  Now,  it  is  inquired,  whether  Deity  has  com- 
municated to  bodies  a  quality  by  which  they  attract  each  others 

•  This  story  was  afterwards  confirned  by  Bonaparte  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Warden,  with  the  additional  circumstances,  that  the 
chariot  wheel  struck  the  machine  "  and  overturned  it  with  great  vio- 
lence.'* 
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or  whether  their  tendency  to  each  other  is  nothing  but  the 
impulse  of  God. 

It  is  commonly  received,  as  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that 
nothing  can  act,  where  it  is  not.  How  then  can  the  sun  act 
upon  this  earth,  or  this  earth  upon  the  nKX>n  ?  How  can  dis- 
tant bodies  act  upon  each  other  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be  replied, 
that  some  very  subtle  fluid  may  exist,  as  a  kind  of  connecting 
band  between  these  disUmt  bodies.  True  it  is,  that  such  a 
fluid  may,  for  aught  we  know,  exist ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  fluid  would  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
This  fluid  must  be  matter,  or  -spirit,  or  nothing.  If  it  is  matter, 
it  consists  of  parts ;  and  between  these  parts  there  must  be 
some  vacancy.  If  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  yet  one  particle  at- 
tracts another,  that  particle  acts,  where  it  is  not ;  it  acts  upon 
another  at  a  distance  from  it.  But  this  distance,  you  say,  may 
be  extremely  small.  I  grant  it ;  but  it  is  as  much  impossible, 
that  one  particle  should  act  on  another,  at  the  distance  of  an 
eighth  part  of  an  inch,  as  that  one  globe  should  attract  another, 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand,  or  a  million  miles. 

We  will  now  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  all  distance  b 
annihilated  between  the  parts  of  this  connecting  matter.  In  that 
case,  the  supposed  fluid  becomes  a  solid,  absolutely  incom- 
presdble.  Parts,  which  strictly  speaking,  touch  each  other, 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  nigher.  But  if  a  quantity  of  abso- 
lutely solid  matter  is  placed  between  two  bodies,  it  must  efl^- 
tually  prevent  those  bodies  from  approacfamg.  Consequently, 
were  such  a  solid  body  between  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  or  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon,  it  would,  to  omit  other  objections, 
prevent  any  variation  in  the  distances  of  those  bodies,  contrary 
to  known  fact. 

Suppose  then,  that  the  connecting  band  between  diflbrent 
material  bodies,  is  spirit.  This  will  indeed  alter  the  case  es- 
sentially. But,  according  to  this  supposition,  you  immediately 
perceive,  that  the  bodies  themselves  do  not  attract,  but  are 
drawn  together  by  this  intervening  spirit. 

The  fact  is,  I  conceive,  that  no  consistent  theory  can  be 
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adopted  oa  this  aubject^  whidi  does  not  iovol^e  a  direct,  spirit- 
uei  ageoey.  Tbe  immediate  influence  of  God  is  exerted,  in- 
eUttiDg  one  body  towards  another.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  observe,  that  if  what  is  termed  attraction  between  the  large 
bodies  of  opr  system  be  nothing  but  tbe  direct  agency  of  the 
Deity,  the  tendency,  which  smaller  bodies  have  to  the  centre  is 
not  less  the  efiect  of  divine  power. 

It'  is  this  power,  which  returns  to  the  earth  a:  stone  or  ball, 
thrown  into  the  air.  It  is  this  power,  which  gives  hardness  and 
consistency  to  bodies,  in  conse<}uence  of  which,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  separate  their  parts.  Cohesion  is  therefore,  not  the  action  of 
one  particle  on  another ;  but  the  action  of  Deity  on  both. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  expansion  of  bodies 
by  heat.  If  caloric  is  in  6ct  any  thing  positive,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  subtle  fluid,  repulsive  in  itself,  and  repulmve  to 
other  bodies.  But  if  particles  of  matter  are  repelled,  something 
must  repel  them.  In  repelling  material  particles,  something 
QMist  be  concerned,  which  is  not  matter.  It  must  be  Deity 
himself,  or  some  spiritual  agent,  employed  by  him.  This 
unavoidably  results  from  tbe  axiom,  that  **  nothing  can  act, 
where  it  is  not."  From  these  observations,  it  follows  that  the 
providence  of  God  over  the  material  world,  must  in  the  mott 
rigid  sense  be  particular.  It  extends  to  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  combinations,  which  are  formed  m  the  material 
world,  can  result  from  nothing,  but  tbe  immediate  agency  of 
God. 

But,  you  reply,  that  attraction  is  known  to  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain laws,  agreeably  to  which  the  comparative  attraction  of 
bodies  may  be  calculated.  You  may  imagine,  that  it  approach- 
es an  absurdity,  that  men  should  be  enabled,  by  mathematical 
caiculatioos,  to  foretell  in  what  degree  Deity  will  operate  on 
two  bodies  to  draw  them  towards  each  other.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  this  implies  no  absurdity.  It  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  God  is  uniform  in  his  operations.  He  is  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe certain  laws  to  himself,  agreeably  to  which  eflbcts  are 
produced.    As  there  has  hitherto  been  great  uniformity  in  the 

Vol.  I.  20 
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divine  government  over  material  objects,  we  presume  there  will 
be  uniformity  in  future.  We  presume  that  be  will  operate  upon 
matter  to-morrow,  or  next  year,  agreeably  to  the  laws  hitherto 
observed.  On  this  ground  rest  all  our  calculations,  as  to  mo- 
tion among  celestial  bodies,  and  as  to  any  edicts,  hereafter  to 
occur  in  the  material  universe. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  we  are  to  consider,  whether  the  providence 
of  God  extends  to  the  moral  world }  i.  e.  whether  the  relations 
of  intelligent  creatures  are  in  any  measure  influenced  by  Deity, 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  subjects,  on  which  pagan 
philosophers  were  not  agreed.  Coiia^  who  is  made  by  Cicero 
to  sustain  the  part  of  an  Academic,  speaks  most  decidedly 
against  tlie  opinion  of  any  divine  agency  in  the  production  of 
moral  virtue.  *<  All  men,  says  he,  attribute  the  external  ad- 
vantages, which  they  enjoy,  to  the  gods,  such  as  plenty  of  com, 
oil,  vrine,  and  fruits,  and  every  convenience  and  prospeious 
event  of  life.  But,  no  man  ever  acknowledged  his  having  re- 
ceived his  virtue  from  God  :'' — virtutem  autem  nemo  unquam 
acceptam  deo  retultt. — Num  quis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset,  gratias 
diis  agit  unquam  ?*  Other  pagan  moralists  express  sentiments 
very  different  from  these ;  and  seem  clearly  to  acknowledge 
the  dependence  of  man  on  celestial  influence,  for  virtuous  dis- 
positions. (Leland  1.  339.) 

That  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  actions,  has 
been  shown  in  a  former  lecture.  Without  such  knowledge  his 
government  must  always  be  perplexed  and  uncertain.  Though 
we  are  carerully  to  avoid  the  opinion,  that  God  is  the  efBcient 
cause  of  moral  evil,  a  divine  influence  on  human  actbns  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Nor  is  it,  in  most  cases^  diflicult  to  conceive, 
how  this  may  comport  with  the  free  agency  of  man. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  several  examples.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  vessel  is  ready  for  sea,  and  that  the  whole  crew 
are  engaged.  The  intention  of  the  great  Creator  is,  that  the 
vessel  shall  never  return.  His  intention  is,  however,  that  a 
certain  individual  of  the  persons  engaged,  shall  not  be  lost. 

•  De  Nat.  Deor.  3.  36. 
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At  the  hooTy  vrboa  this  person  was  to  go  on  board,  he  breaks  a 
limb,  or  is  invaded  by  some  disorder,  which  disqualifies  him  for 
service*  He  tarries  at  home,  and  is  saved.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
arrangement  was,  that  he  should  be  taken  on  board  at  such  a 
place.  By  some  casualty  be  b  prevented  from  arriving  there 
at  the  hour  appointed.  Here  is  nothing,  which  infringes  on 
human  liberty. 

It  was,  we  have  seen,  the  divine  intention  to  save  the  captive 
Jews  from  the  sword  of  Haman.  The  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  distinctly  known  to  the  Deity.  The  temper,  tal- 
ents, character  and  influence  of  Mordecai  and  the  queen  were 
equally  known.  It  was  likewise  known,  how  the  king's  mind 
would  be  influenced  by  a  recollection  of  Mordecat*s  past  fidelity, 
and  what  efifect  Mordecai's  elevation  would  have  on  Haman's 
pride.  Nothing  was  necessary  therefore  but  to  bring  Morde* 
cai's  services  to  the  king's  recollection.  Had  some  person  at 
this  moment  suggested  that  a  conspiracy  had  once  been  de- 
tected by  the  faithfulness  of  this  Jew,  no,  one  would  imagine, 
that  by  such  an  event,  the  king's  free  agency  would  have  been 
afifected.  Suppose  now,  that  Deity  did,  at  this  time,  suggest 
to  his  mind  some  consideration,  which  it  was  known,  would 
operate  as  a  motive  to  command  the  public  chronicles  to  be  read. 
Would  the  king's  freedom  be  infringed  in  this  case,  more  than 
ID  the  cfther  ?  And  was  not  the  servant  in  waiting  as  free,  when 
that  particular  portion  of  the  volume  presented  itself,  as  he 
would  have  been  had  a  difibrent  section  or  chapter  been  before 
his  eyes?  Yet,  this  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances 
previously  existing,  was  sufBcient  to  save  the  Jews, 

We  little  consider  how  minute  are  many  circumstances, 
which  influence  human  conduct,  and  how  perfectly  these  cir- 
cumstances are  under  the  control  of  Deity.  A  high  wind,  or  a 
moist  atmosphere  may  prevent  a  person  from  commencing  a 
journey,  which  would,  if  undertaken,  be  accompanied  with  last- 
ing evib  to  himself  and  family.  The  breaking  of  some  trifling 
article  of  furniture  may  induce  him  to  go  abroad,  when,  but  for 
him,  a  neighbor's  bouse  recently  taken  fire,  would  be  undiscov- 
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ered  and  oonBiimed.-^n  the  mind  of  a  perioii  stiperiUtiaiitly 
iaclinedy  a  dream  might  have  great  iofluence  to  induce  him, 
either  to  prosecute  or  abaodon  a  particular  enterprise.  Yet^ 
the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person  may  be 
influenced  by  the  particular  state  of  the  body ;  which  state  of 
body  is  unqueBtiooably  subject  to  the  cooirol  of  Deity. 

To  enable  a  person  to  view  a  subject  more  or  less  clearly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  free  ageooyi  He,  who  has,^  at  this 
moment  but  an  indistinct  view  of  the  consequences  and  bear- 
ings of  a  particular  measure,  is  no  more  free  than  he  will  be  to* 
morrow,  when  he  shall  contemplate  the  subject  with  more  clear- 
ness. Therefore,  should  Deity  enable  a  man  to  view  a  subject 
more  distinctly,  at  one  time,  than  at  another,  the  freedom  of  the 
latter  would  not  be  thereby  impaired.  Yet  this  circumelaooe 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  important  consequences,  as  to 
his  future  conduct.  And  if  a  divine  influence  can  be  exerted 
consbtently  with  human  freedom,  there  are  the  san>e  arguments 
to  prove,  that  it  will  be,  as  there  are.  to  prove,  that  the  mi^ 
terial  world  is  undet  the  providence  of  God  ;  tor  he  cannot  take 
less  interest  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

From  the  preceding  observations^  we  make  this  remark,  that 
there  b  as  truly  a  providence  in  one  ev^nt,  as  in  another,  in  the 
dissolutionof  aspanow,  asin  the  death  of  a  statesman,  though 
perhaps  the  consequences  of  one  event  are  nsore  irafKHtaat  than- 
those  of  the  other ;  or,  if  not,  these  consequences  may  not  in 
both  cases  be  >  equally  exposed  to  human  investigatk>nT 
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BOOL'S    IMMORTALITY. 

HATfKo  m  tbe  preceding  lectures,  considered  tbe  e? ideiice 
iffivded  by  the  Kgbt  of  nature  in  proof  of  the  being,  attributes^ 
and  prottdenee  of  God,  I  amnext  to  inquire  what  evidence  may 
be  derived  from  the  same  scarce,  in  favor  of  the  soul's  immor** 
tality  and  a  future  retribiition. 

These  subjects  must  not  be  confounded,  the  one  with  the 
olber ;  for  the  doetiine  of  a  retributioD  does  not  necessarSy  re* 
auk  from  that  of  the  soul's  immortality.  We  might  exist  for* 
ever,  and  yet  not  be  tbe  objects  of  a  r etribatioa.  B«t,  as  there 
ase  seme  importiot  argnneots  in  favor  of  ther  former^  which 
have  a  mere  dii ect.  bearing  upon  the  ktler^  cur  views  of  the 
evideMe  which  supports  thee*  cannot  be  perfect^  distinfct* 

Tbe  soul's  imasdrtality  and  a  fotwre  existence  will  be  usied 
as  eonveruble  terma.  A  retrftatiod,  4t  tvill  be  coasideml,  has 
a  diffitcent  meaning*  . 

>  it  will  be  eoDvenieol  lx»  divide  tbe  prooft  to  be  adduced  iate 
two  kinds.  Those,  whicb  arise  from  foots  without  eooatdaiag 
the  moral  eharacter  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  those^  which 
resdk  from  hb  mdcal  character. 

L  From  tkd  objeots  and  ooeunenoea  which  we  at  preesut 
chsetve,  what  opinioa  should  we  be  justified  ia  formiog,  as  to  a 
folare  existenae  J 

In  answering  this  questiei^  a  free  use  will,  be  made  ocoth 
SBQliaUy  of  ideasy  suggested  iei  Biitler^s  Analogy^  To  those  who 
have  sUkHed  thai  invabmble  work,  this  merib  of  pnMeediag  may 
sevva  to  faniiiarBe  the  afgunieBtsy  which  it  codfaiasv  To 
Qthecsy  it  nay  sevvo  lo  give  seme  idmi  of  ike  alaimer^f  reuM^ 
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iDg  adopted  in  a  book,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  college  stu- 
dies, their  attenUon  will  be  directed. 

Mankind  seem  much  agreed  in  expecting  the  repetition  of 
effects,  which  are  known  to  have  frequently  occurred.  As  we 
have  always  observed,  that  there  is  rapid  vegetation  when  the 
air  is  warm,  and  the  ground  moist,  we  confidently  believe,  that 
these  occurrences  will  be  connected  in  future.  Because,  by 
observation,  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  it  is  lbund|that  certain 
plants  have  not  survived  the  winter,  we  conclude,  that  they  will 
not  in  future.  If  a  particular  kind  of  air  has  been  known  to 
destroy  animal  life  in  a  thousand  instances,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  next  animal,  which  inhales  it,  will  die.  This  kind  of  rea^ 
soning  is  thought  to  be  equally  strong,  perhaps  even  more  so  in 
relation  to  objects,  than  in  regard  to  events.  If  there  has  been 
a  river,  a  rock,  or  a  mountain  in  such  a  place  for  a  long  time, 
we  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  present  existence  there,  than  if  our 
eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  it.  There  is  always  a  very  strong 
presumptbn,  that  objects  and  effects  will  remain  as  they  have 
been,  until  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  exhibited.  >  Almost 
all  the  business  of  life  is  transacted  on  this  supposition.  The 
farmer  puts  his  seed  into  the  ground,  not  because  he  knows  it 
wiU  germinate,  but  because  he  presumes  it  from  the  uniformity, 
with  which  this  e£kct  has  been  hitherto  produced.  The  mer* 
chant  sends  his  property  to  the  West  Indies,  not  because  he 
knows  that  those  islands  now  exist,  but  because  he  knows-they 
have  existed,  and  he  has  no  evidence  of  their  submersion. 

On  die  same  principle,  our  present  existence  as  intelligent 
beings  affords  a  presumption  that  we  shall  exist  hereafter. 
Tins  presumption  will  be  very  strong,  until  we  have  some  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  But  you  suppose,  perhaps,  that  deadb 
does  afiford  this  contrary  evidence.  Let  us'  spend  a  few  mo* 
ments  in  the  examination  of  this  pobt. 

We  do,  indeed,  witness  the  dissolution  of  human  bodies ;  but 
no  person  will  say,  that  he  ever  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  a, 
human  soul.  He  only  infers  the  latter  event  fix>m  the  former. 
He  concludes,  that  the  rational  being  does  not  exist,  because 
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the  material  body  is  diasolyed,  which  the  radonal  agent  used  to 
actuate.  The  inference  would  be  much  stronger,  were  it  found 
by  experience,  that  the  rational  being  varied  in  proportion  to 
the  variations  of  the  body.  Were  it  fact,  that  when  a  man 
loses  part  of  his  flesh,  he  loses  part  of  his  intellect,  and  becomes 
henceforward  less  a  living  and  rational  agent  ;-^were  it  found 
that  when  a  man  loses  a  hand,  he  loses  part  of  his  rational 
existence,  and  that,  when  he  loses  an  arm,  he  loses  a  still 
greater  part  of  this  same  rational  existence ; — ^were  it  found, 
that  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  leg  renders  him  still  less  an  intelli- 
gent being,  there  would  doubtless  be  more  reason  to  conjecture 
that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body  would  be  the  entire  an- 
nihilation of  the  man  ;  tliough  all  these  circumstances  would  be 
very  far  from  constituting  a  sufficient  proof.  But  such  facts  as 
these  do  not  exist.  The  reasoning  power  of  man,  his  capacity 
for  pleasure  or  pain,  for  loving  or  haling,  are  as  great,  when 
his  body  is  ecaciated,  as  when  it  is  plethoric.  They  are  as 
great,  after  he  has  lost  some  of  hb  limbs,  as  they  were  before. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  part  of  our  bodies 
is,  strictly  speaking,  no  part  of  ourselves.  A  hand,  a  leg,  an 
eye,  may  perish ;  nay,  the  whole  body  may  be  greatly  attenu- 
ated by  sickness  or  hard  labor,  and  yet  we  ourselves  remain 
what  we  were,  conscious  of  the  same  actions,  of  the  same  good 
or  ill-desert. 

Further ;  We  are  now  the  same  rational  beings,  that  we  were 
at  the  age  of  ten  years ;  yet  b  our  bodies,  since  that  time,  there 
has  been  a  vast  alteration.  Many  particles,  then  pertaining  to 
to  us,  have  gone  off,  and  have  become  united  to  other  substan- 
ces. A  much  greater  number,  which  then  pertained  to  other 
bodies,  have  now  become  a  part  of  our  own.  It  is  very  evident 
that  neither  those,  which  have  been  lost,  nor  those  wh^cb  have 
been  received,  are  any  part  of  ourselves.  Having  once  exist- 
ed without  them,  we  may  again. 

But,  if  so  great  a  part  of  our  bodies  may  be  dissolved,  and 
we  still  remain  the  same  living  creatures,  capable  of  happiness 
or  misery  ;  bow  does  it  appear,  that  the  whole  may  not  be  dis- 
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solved^  and  we  ourselves  renoum  ?  If  the  de^tructkiQ  of  a 'hand, 
an  artn,  or  a  leg,  does  not  prove  the  destruction  of  that  living 
agent,  which  once  set  these  limbs  in  motion,  how  does  it  ap* 
pear,  that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  bodjr  is  the  destruction 
of  the  same  living  agent  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  body,  when  dead,  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  soul  or  spirit.  But  the  ^ame  is 
equally  true  of  an  amputated  limb.  Should  we  see  a  surgeon 
depositing  in  the  ground  an  arm  of  the  human  body,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  infer  the  annihilation  of  the  living  agent,  to 
whom  the  member  once  belonged.  What  right  then  have  we, 
when  the  whole  human  body  is  in  the  condition  of  that  limb,  to 
infer  the  annihilation  of  that  agent,  to  whom  the  whole  belongped  ? 

But,  perhaps,  you  infer  the  destruction  of  the  soul  or  the  liv- 
ing agent,  not  30  much  from  the  impossibility  of  its  future 
exiitence^  as  from,  the  supposed  impossibility  of  surviving  the 
$hoclc^  which  the  body  endures  at  death. 

In  some  instances,  it  is  well  known,  the  soul,  or  the  rational 
being  receives  no  injury  at  all  from  the  gradual  failure  of  the 
body.  Immediately  before  death,  the  person  has  as  quick  per- 
ception, as  clear  a  judgnient,  as  strong  a  memory,  as  he  had  in 
health.  His  capacity  for  suffering  or  enjoyment  has,  in  no  de- 
gree, diminbhed.  Yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  shock,  yet 
to  occur,  the  alteration  to  be  experienced  in  the  body,  is  not 
greater,  perhaps  not  nearly  as  great,  as  that  which  has  occurred 
already.  And  if  all,  which  the  body  has  hitherto  suffered,  has 
done  no  injury  to  the  soul,  or  the  rational  being,  why  should  we 
believe  that  the  short  sufferings,  still  remaining,  will  destroy  the 
soul,  or  the  rational  being  ? 

This  argument,  brought  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
destruction  of  the  body  does  not  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
soul,  will  appear  the  more  important,  it  is  believed^  the  more 
it  is  examined. 

But  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  bodily  dis- 
orders do  evidently  .affect  the  mind  $ — ^that  in  some  cases,  the 
ratipnalewtence  seems  to  be  destroyed  even  morf^  rapidly  than 
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the  animal  existence ;  that  is,  the  perception,  the  judgment,  and 
the  memory  are  all  lost  before  death. 

Let  us  examine  this  argument,  so  plausible  in  its  appearance. 
You  say,  that  certain  diseases  reduce  the  patient  to  such  a  state 
before  death,  that  he  has  no  perception,  that  he  remembers 
nothing,  and  can  judge  of  nothing.  Hence  you  infer,  that  death 
destroys  the  soul  ?  Is  this  a  legitimate  consequence  ?  Does 
not  sound  sleep,— *does  not  a  swoon  produce  similar  effects  ? 
A  person,  in  either  of  these  cases,  gives  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
teHectual  operation.  Now  in  sleep,  or  a  swoon,  the  soul  is  not 
"destroyed.  The  rational  being  still  exists,  as  appears  by  his 
subsequent  revival  and  activity.  But  in  this  case,  you  say, 
there  is  only  a  suspension  of  his  intellectual  effi)rts.  And,  pray, 
how  do  you  know,  that  there  is,  at  death,  any  thing  more,  than 
sudi  suspension  of  btellectual  efforts  ? 

Were  it  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  all  persons,  at  deaths 
lose  their  consciousness  as  truly  as  a  person  in  a  swoon  or 
lethargy,  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  soul,  or  the  ra- 
tional being  is  destroyed.  His  perception,  memory,  judgment, 
and  consciousness  might  return  in  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  But  the  fact  is,  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  this 
suspension  of  intellectual  eflbrts,  is  in  eUl  instances  experienced. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  person,  whose  mind  is 
perfectly  active  and  vigorous  a  moment  before  death,  has  hia 
mind  equally  active  a  moment  after. 

.  But  if  we  infer,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  does  not 
necessarily  produce  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  the  rational 
bdng,  because  some  dying  persons  manifest  a  perfectly  vigor- 
ous mind,,  while  their  bodies  are  dissolving ;  you  imagine,  per«> 
haps,  that  the  reasoning  would  be  as  good,  were  you  to  infer, 
that  the  death  of  the  body  does  produce  the  destruction  of  the 
soul,  because  die  soul,  or  rational  being  is,  in  many  instances, 
disordered,  or,  to  appearance,  destroyed,  while  the  body  it 
waSbring  by  disease. 

On  a  little  reflection  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  the  reason- 
ing contained  in  this  objection  has  no  real  weight.     The  soul 
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may  be  a£^ted  without  being  destroyed  ;  but  it  caonot  be  des- 
troyed without  being  aflfected.  As  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  af* 
fected,  i*  e.  it  is  not  deranged  or  enfeebled,  by  all  the  suflbrings 
which  the  body  endures  previously  to  deathi  we  presumci  that 
it  is  not  destroyed  by  death  itself.  But,  because  it  is  m  other 
cases  aflected  by  the  sufierings  of  the  body,  we  can,  by  no 
means,  presume,  that  death  destroys  it ;  knowing  as  we  do, 
fifom  sleep  and  a  swoon,  that  intellectual  eflbrts  may  be  affiso- 
ted  and  even  suspended, 'while  the  soul  as  truly  exists,  as  ever. 
Whatever  probability  of  the  soul's  continued  existence  arises 
from  one  case  is,  therefore,  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the 
other. 

Hitherto  the  divine  moral  character  has  not  been  taken  into 
view.  Even  without  doing  this  we  find,  that  there  is  probabil- 
ity of  a  future  state.  The  argument  is  this  :  We  now  exist } 
it  is  therefore  probable  we  shall  continue  to  exist,  unless  there 
is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  contrary  evidence  we 
find  there  is  not. 

As  there  is  this  probability  of  a  future  existence,  independent^ 
ly  of  the  moral  character  of  Deity ;  so  neither  would  it  be  cer* 
tain,  that  we  sliould  not  exist  hereafter,  even  could  it  be  made 
certain,  that  there  is  no  God  ;  neither  would  that  evidence  of  a 
future  life,  which  has  already  been  adduced,  be  diminished  by 
such  a  supposition.  For,  if  you  have  existed  twenty  yearSi 
without  a  Deity,  you  may  exist,  for  aught  any  one  knows  to  the 
contrary,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years,  or  indefinitely.  If 
chance,  or  nature  has  produced  the  present  state,  it  may  pro« 
duce  another.  If  we  exist  by  chance,  and  it  is  by  chance  that 
virtue  is  now  in  some  degree  connected  with  happiness,  and 
vice  with  misery ;  we  may  hereafter  exist  by  chance,  and  by 
the  same  chance,  there  may  be  a  retribution  ;-^the  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  misery  may  be  more 
obvious  and  perfect,  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  are  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider,  what  evidenot 
of  a  future  sute,  may  be  derived  firom  the  character  of  God|  u 
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made  known  hy  the  works  of  nature.    This  pan  of  the  subject 
cannot  be  disconnected  with  the  proofe  of  a  retribution. 

It  has  been  heretofore  shown,  that  God  is  omniscient,  and 
thereftnre,  a  perfect  Judge  of  characters.  He  has  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  different  characters  of  men.  But  God  not 
only  possesses  knowledge ;  he  is  likewise  morally  pure.  When 
therefore,  he  sees  virtue,  he  must  approve  it.  It  is  a  resem- 
blance of  his  own  character.  When  he  sees  vice,  it  must 
necessarily  excite  his  displeasure  and  disgust  It  cannot  be 
conceived,  that  any  good  being,  whether  human  or  divine, 
should  view  with  indiflference,  opposite  moral  qualities.  This 
u  i^reeable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Should  a  pa- 
rent look  on  the  profligate  part  of  his  family,  with  indiflbrence, 
or  with  as  much  approbation,  as  on  those  members  of  it,  who 
disdnguidi  themselves  by  probhy,  diligence,  and  affection,  it 
would  be  a  fur  conclusion,  and  a  conclusion  universally  drawn, 
that  he  had  himself  no  sincere  attachment  to  moral  rectitude- 

This  kind  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by  Socrates,  as  appears 
fiom  the  following  extract  from  the  works  of  Plato.  **  You  will 
grant  me,  saith  he,  that  it  is  not  concealed  from  the  gods,  what 
sort  of  a  man  any  one  is,  whether  just  or  unjust.  And  if  this 
is  granted,  the  one  is  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  the  other 
bated."  (Leland  3.  351.) 

Now  if  God  looks  on  virtue  with  approbation,  and  on  vice 
irith  hatred  and  disgust,  can  it  be  doubted,  tliat  this  hatred  and 
approbation  will,  m  some  way,  be  manifest  ?  Does  God  delight 
in  virtue,  and  will  he  not  show  this  delight  ?  Is  he  offended  at 
crimes,  and  will  he  not  show  his  displeasure  i  If  a  parent 
dmuM  bestow  equal  favors  on  the  obedient  and  disobedient, 
not  manifesting  his  complacency  in  the  one,  more  than  in  the 
other,  bis  ovm  character  for  moral  rectitude  could  not  be  mam- 
tained.  But  if  moral  rectitude  in  a  parent  requires  him  to  make 
a  discrimmation  between  the  obedient  and  disobedient,  the  same 
rectitude  in  the  most  perfect  Being  in  the  universe  will  lead  him 
to  do  likewise.  No  person,  I  am  persuaded,  can  entertain 
honorable  ideas  of  God,  without  believing  that  in  some  period 
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of  human  existence,  a  diSerence  will  be  made  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile.  Could  all  men  be  assured,  that  such  dis* 
crimination  would  never  be  made,  how  acceptable  soever  such 
ftssurance  might  be  to  the  wicked,  much  of  that  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  divine  character,  which  now  exist,  would  be 
destroyed:  Though  by  such  assurance  the  profligate  would 
be  delivered  from  present  melancholy  forebodings ;  they  would 
view  the  Deity,  with  less  respect  and  veneration ; — ^I  do  not 
say,  with  less  love,  for  of  that  they  have  none ;  but  all  men, 
whether  evil  or  good,  have  a  kind  of  respect  for  virtue.  How-* 
ever  their  hearts  incline,  their  understandings  declare,  that 
virtue  b  honorable  and  of  good  desert.  Nor  are  they  destitute 
of  a  sacred  reverence  for  those,  in  whom  virtue  is  most  con- 
spicuous. This  reverence  is  diminished  in  proportion,  as  they, 
for  whom  it  is  entertained,  discover  indifference  to  moral  recti- 
tude. Should  such  indifference  be  shown  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  reverence  for  him  would  in  like  manner  be  diminished. 

It  seems  therefore  agreeable  to  the  understanding  of  all 
mankind,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  purity  should  manifest  his  ap- 
probatbn  of  obedience,  and  his  abhorrence  of  crimes. 

But  the  present  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  perfect  retribution. 
Virtue  has,  indeed,  at  present,  in  many  particulars,  the  ascen- 
dency. The  virtuous  man  must  be  temperate.  By  this  he 
avoids  whatever  of  ill-health,  shame,  or  poverty  would  arise 
from  the  contrary  vice.  He  must  be  upright,  and  observant  of 
promises.  He  therefore  enjoys  the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  intercourse. 

But  though  according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
virtuous  men  receive  many  advantages,  denied  to  men. of  oppo- 
site character;— -though  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show,  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  the  sinner  being  often  made 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  ways  even  at  present ;  yet  it  is 
strikingly  obvious,  that  nothing  like  a  perfect  retribution  is  experi- 
enced on  earth.  The  best  characters  frequently  fail  of  that 
success^  which  crowns  unrighteous  effi>rts.     A  cause,  supported 
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by  uoblushiog  falsehood,  obtains  adherents  and  popolarity; 
while  anothepy  relying  on  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  is  deserted. 

Now  if  Deity  loves  virtue  and  abhors  vice,  and  if  bis  love  to 
the  one  and  aversion  from  the  other  is  not  distinetly  manifested 
in  this  life,  the  inference  is,  that  there  will  be  another  state^  in 
which  all  the  disorders  of  the  present  shall  be  rectified.  The 
soul  will  exist  after  the  body  is  dead ;  and  the  divine  Au- 
thor of  human  souls  will,  at  some  period  of  their  existence,  and 
by  some  means,  make  an  obvious  discrimination  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  virtue.  His  own  character  being  that  of 
spotless  moral  purity,  the  friends  of  virtue  must  be  his  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  vice  must  be  his  enemies. 

From  the  moral  character  of  God,  we  are  led  to  believe,  not 
only  that  there  will  be  a  general  distinction  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  but  that  this  distinction  will  vary  in  pre- 
cise agreement  with  their  difierent  shades  of  character.  The 
moral  worth,  or  demerit  of  individuals  will  be  estimated  with 
undeviating  precision.  For  if  our  Creator  hates  vice,  his  hatred 
is  greatest  to  that  vice,  which  is  most  enormous.  If  he  loves 
virtue,  his  love  is  the  greatest  to  those  who  possess  it  in  the 
most  eminent  degree. 

It  is  no  small  presumption  in  favor  of  revealed  religion,  that 
its  representations  as  to  a  future  state  so  perfectly  correspond 
with  those  inferences,  which  reason  teaches  us  to  make  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  reason  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  infinitely  pure  himself,  will  at  some  time,  and 
in  some  manner,  manifest  his  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice, 
Christianity  asserts  this  in  every  page.  It  makes  a  future  life 
every  thing,  and  the  present  comparatively  nothing. —  And, 
whereas  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  character  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  his  works,  not  only  that  a  genera]  discrimina- 
tion will  be  made  between  the  precious  and  the  vile,  but  that  a 
retribution  will  correspond  precisely  with  the  shade  of  eadi 
character,  revealed  religion  declares  that,  in  the  general  result, 
all  circumstances  will  be  impartially  regarded.  It  represents 
God,  as  a  Being,  by  whom  actions  are  weighed  :  Every  work 
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shall  be  brougbt  bto  judgment,  with  erery  secret  thing,  whether 
good  or  bad.  As  many,  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  per- 
ish without  law,  and  as  many,  as  have  sinned  in  the  law,  diall 
be  judged  by  the  law,  in  the  day,  when  God  shall  judge  the 
secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ 
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LECTURE   X. 


SOUL'S   IMMORTALITY. 

.  In  the  last  lecture,  your  atteotioD  was  called  to  the  evidenoej 
arising  from  preseut  objects  and  events,  in  favor  of  a  future 
state  and  retribution.  The  general  presumption  which  there  is, 
that  objects  will  continue  as  they  are,  was  mentioned  in  proof 
i>f  a  future  life,  or  rather  the  continuance  of  man's  eiiistence* 
The  inequalities  of  the  present  state,  that  is  the  want  of  agree-* 
ment  between  thepresient  circumstances  and  the  moral  qudities 
of  men,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  perfect  character 
of  God,  were  mentioned  as  proo&,  that  human  existence  will 
extend  beyond  the  grave. — ^The  argument  may  be  expressed 
more  briefly.  The  moral  rectitude  of  Grod  requires,  that  he 
should  treat  bis  creatures  agreeably  to  their  respective  charac* 
ters*  This  appears  not  to  be  done  in  the  present  life;  there* 
fore  there  will  be  another. 

But  though  there  is  nothing  like  a  perfect  retributioqatpre^ 
ent,  it  may  well  deserve  bquiry ,  whether  there  is  not  even  now^  a 
tendency  towards  a  retribution,  and  even  some  degree  of  it  ac^ 
tually  begun.  By  attending  to  this  inquiry,  we  shall  ascertain 
whether  analogy  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  or  against  it.  If 
there  is  any  connexion  between  human  happiness  and  human 
virtue  in  the  present  life,  it  is  analogous,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  connexion  hereafter,  supposing  the  reality  of  a  future 
state.  If  the  conduct  and  character  of  man,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, has  any  influence  on  his  condition  thirty  years  after,  it  would 
he  analogous,  that  the  condition  of  human  beings  an  hundredt 
or  a  thousand  years  hence,  on  supposition  of  their  existbg  fiMr 
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SO  bng  a  time,  should  be  influenced  by  their  present  lives  and 
habits. 

It  is  a  fact,  pei-fectly  obvious^  that  some  connexion  at  present 
subsists  between  the  character  and  happiness  of  human  beings. 
Some  actions  and  some  habits  are  very  generally  attended  with 
competency,  health,  a  fair  reputation,  and  the  good  wishes  of 
men ;  while  poverty,  a  broken  constitution,  contempt,  and 
general  dislike,  do,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred, 
attend  those  habits,  which  are  of  an  opposite  description.  We 
well  know,  that  part  of  mankind  choose  one  of  these  courses, 
and  part,  the  other.  We  are  daily  called  to  witness  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  rewards  and  punishments.  We  see  some 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  cheerfulness  and  health  in  conse- 
quence of  their  temperance  and  prudence.  We  see  others, 
whom  the  opposite  mode  of  living  enfeebles,  emaciates,  or 
absolutely  brings  to  the  grave. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  retribution  is,  by  no  means,  abhor- 
rent from  what  we  now  behold.  For  though  there  is  nothing 
here,  like  a  perfect  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
they  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  distributed.  So  that,  if  herea|^r 
they  should  be  dealt  out  with  precbion,  it  would  seem  only  the 
perfection  of  a  system^  which  is  now  incipient.  If,  according 
to  the  common  and  natural  course  of  events,  certain  modes  of 
conduct  produce  sufiering,  and  opposite  modes  of  conduct  pro- 
duce enjoyment,  there  is,  so  far,  a  retribution,  and  this  retribu- 
tion is  from  God ;  because  God  is  the  Author  of  that  course  of 
nature,  agreeably  to  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  he,  that  gives 
health  and  vigor  to  the  temperate  man,  and  sends  imbecility 
and  pain  to  the  licentious. 

That  God  does,  to  a  certain  degree,  reward  and  punish  hu- 
man beings  in  thi3  life  proves  indeed  that  he  maintains  a 
government  over  them  ^  but  does  not  of  itself  prove,  that  bis 
government  is  moral.  The  distinction  is  this ;  a  parent  might 
reward  those  actions  only  in  his  children,  which  contributed  to 
his  interest,  and  punish  those  only,  which  are  injurious  to  it, 
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Widiout  taluQg  into  eoosideratbn  the  moralhy  of  eiiber.  In 
this  case,  his  governmoiit  would  not  be  moral. 

But  as  it  is  obviousi  that  God  in  hb  present  government  of 
the  world  favors  a  certaiD  course  of  conduct  among  his  creatures, 
and  brings  inconveniences  and  trouble  on  those,  who  proceed 
in  an  opposite  direction,  it  b  no  less  certain,  that  the  distinction 
between  these  courses  is  a  moral  distbction.  It  is  not  ques* 
tiooable,  whether  a  life  of  sobriety,  kindneto,  and  probity  is,  on 
the  whole,  and  other  things  being  equal,  more  conducive  to 
present  happiness,  than  the  contrary  vices. 

A  man  would  evince  as  clearly  his  want  of  judgment  as  of 
morals,  who  should  tell  a  young  mquirer,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
viohle  truth,  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
others,  to  cultivate  no  kind  and  ^nerous  feelings,  to  remove  all 
restraints  from  his  appetites,  and  to  manifest  a  total  disregard  to 
those  obligations  which  are  usually  thought  to  resuh  from  mo« 
rality  and  religion.  That  the  way  to  prevent  happiness  lies  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  this  is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  I  well 
know,  that  many  liars  prosper,  that  many  fraudulent  men  pros- 
per ;  but  these  are  only  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  do 
nothing  towards  the  subversion  of  it.  It  is  yet  true,  in  a  generw 
ai  sense,  that  he,  who  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely. 
Hiey,  who  suiubly  regard  the  present  state  of  things,  must  see 
that  the  constitution,  under  which  we  are  placed,  is  designed  to 
iavor  virtue,  rather  than  vice,  and  that  the  Infinite  Being,  who 
is  the  Author  of  this  constitution,  has  shown  himself  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  opright ;— ^not  barely  on  the  side  of  those  who  per* 
ferm  actkms  whidi  are  suitable  and  fit,  but  who  do  them  with 
good  i$iieniumi^  For  die  good  intentions,  with  which  a  man 
does  an  actioil,  coiietitute  no  inconsiderable  reward ;  and  the  ill 
ittteolion,  with  which  the  same  action  is  done  by  another,  either 
destroys  the  inward  pleasure,  or  produces  remorse. 

Noiwitbstaodingthe  weakh  and  greatness  of  many  profligates, 
attentive  observation  of  the  present  course  of  events  would,  it 
is  believed,  fully  justify  Peter's  doctrine  :    He,  that  will  love 
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Mdf  and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil, 
and  his  lips  from  speaking  guile ;  let  him  eschew  evil  and  da 
good ;  let  him  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  open  to  the  righteous ;  but  the  face,  of  the  Lord  is 
against  them  that  do  evil. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  without  taking  any  thmg  for  granted, 
which  has  not*  been  proved,  assert  the  following  thbgs,  viz. 

1.  As  we  are  at  present  under  a  moral  government,  if  we 
should  exist  after  death,  analogy  requires,  that  we  should  then 
be  under  a  moral  government. 

2.  As  the  Creator  of  the  universe  now  shows  himself  to  be 
on  the  side  of  virtue,  he  will  after  death,  should  we  then,  exist, 
make  a  distinction  between  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  its  enemies. 

3.  If  this  distinction  should  be  perfect,  i.  e.  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the  respective  characters  of  men ;  in  other  words, 
if  a  retribution  should  be  perfect^  it  would  be  only  the  com- 
pletion of  a  system,  many  traces  of  which  are  now  discernible. 

4.  The  moral  character  of  God  requires,  that  a  perfect 
retribution  should  take  place,  and  consequently  a  future  stale. 

I  do  not  say,  that  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  remove 
every  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  without  revela- 
tion, the  minds  of  the  most  inquisitive  part  of  mankiad  could  be 
peffeedy  at  rest  on  this  subject :  But  that  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  a  future  state,  has,  it  is  conceived, 
been  made  to  appear. 

I  will  now  consider  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  are 
often  mentioned  by  way  of  objection  to  that  part  of  future  retri- 
bution, which  consists  in  punishment.  The  object  will  be,  to 
ascertain  whether  these  circumstances  do  not  prove  as  strongly 
against  present^  as  against yuticre  punishment.  If  they  do,  they 
will  have  no  force.  For  an  objection,  which  lies  against  a 
proposition,  known  to  be  true,  can  never  prove,  that  another 
proposition  is  false. 

1.  Tou  suppose,  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  puniriimentof 
vice  after  death,  it  would  be  rendered  more  certam,  than  it  is 
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ffom  the  light  of  nature ; — that  each  individual  would  be  olearlj 
and  distinctly  informed,  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  crimes. 

It  is  replied,  that  the  punishments,  which  wicked  men  re- 
ceive in  this  life,  are  by  no  means  universally  foreseen  with  that 
clearness  here  mentioned.  When  a  man  is  guilty  of  forgery, 
or  any  other  species  of  fraud,  has  he  perfect  assurance  of  being 
ponied  ?  So  for  from  this,  that  he  supposes  the  probability 
to  be  strong  against  detection.  When  murder  is  committed,  is 
the  gibbet  or  the  gallows  distinctly  in  the  culprit's  view  ?  He  not 
only  expects  to  evade  discovery,  but  circumstances  may  be 
fiRicb,  as  to  render  his  expectations  very  reasonable.  Tet, 
when  he  is  detected,  the  law  is  not  executed,  on  that  account, 
with  less  certainty  or  with  less  rigor.  Does  the  young  man  of 
intemperance  or  general  dissipation  certainly  know  the  extent 
of  the  temporal  evils,  which  he  is  preparing  for  himself?  Per- 
haps he  believes  that  a  firm  constitution  will  not  be  impaired  by 
a  disorderly  life.  Yet,  when  he  finds  his  health  injured,  his 
vigor  wasted,  his  spirits  sunk,  and  his  credit  k)st,  it  a^uls  noth- 
ing to  say,  that  this  was  not  anticipated,  and  that  had  he  dis- 
tinctly foreseen  such  an  issue,  he  would  have  cultivated  sobriety. 

3.  You  say,  that  at  present,  many  immoral  persons  exhibit 
not  the  least  evidence  of  being  objects  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
They  live  in  prosperity,  and  are  much  at  their  ease.  You  sup- 
pose, that  if  Deity  viewed  them  with  so  much  indignation,  as 
to  be  resolved  to  punish  them  hereafter,  their  lives  would  not 
now  glide  on  with  so  smooth  a  current. 

This  reasoning,  it  is  evident,  does  not  hold  good  in  applica- 
tion to  the  present  state.  Men  do,  in  some  instances,  for  many 
years  carry  on  a  system  of  fraud,  without  loss  of  reputation, 
and  with  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth.  At  length  their  detection, 
disgrace,  and  punishment  occur  suddenly  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment.  To  use  the  strong  language  of  Scripture^ 
their  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind.  Some  persons  guilty 
of  murder,  have  lived  many  years  without  suspicion.  But 
eventually  their  crimes  being  brought  to  light,  received  merited 
punishment.     Others  have  indulged  their  appetites  with  th« 
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Qio0t  guilty  exoesB  for  a  considerable  timey  without  seaiibly  iio^ 
pairing  their  health  and  vigor.  Yet,  when  thki  violence  done  to 
the  corporeal  system  was  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  excrucia- 
ting painSf  or  immediate  death  enaued.  We  have  the  evidence 
of  factSj  therefore,  that  delay  of  punishment  is  %  tbmg  perfectly 
distinct  from  6oal  impunity,  and  that  the  ktter  cawiot  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  former.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  the  proe- 
perous  wicked  should  be  punished  hereafter,  for  sins  now  com-* 
mitted,  it  would  be  precisely  analogoup  to  facts,  which  are  pre* 
sented  to  common  observation. 

3.  Another  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  future  pun* 
ishment  is  that  many  of  those,  who  lead  an  moorrect  life,  are 
actuated  not  so  much  by  depravity  of  hearty  as  Iqr  juvenile 
rashness  or  the  love  of  pleasure.  It  would  be  irrational,  some 
imagine,  to  suppose  that  offences  thus  originating,  should  be  the 
object  of  future  reuribution. 

I  do  not  stay,  at  present,  to  show  what  might  easily  be  shownt 
that  rashness  and  inattention  to  moral  restraints,  are  of  them- 
selves undeniable  proof$  of  a  depraved  heart ;  but  only  observe^ 
that  oflbaces,  proceediug  from  youthful  passions  and  the  want 
of  refleotion,  are  very  frequently  under  the  government  of  God 
punished  in  this  life ;  and  if  so,  the  objection  can  have  no  weight 
against  future  punishment.  If  a  man  is  murdered,  a  house  s^t 
on  fire,  or  goods  stolen,  it  will  not  avail  the  perpetrator  to  say^ 
that  he  committed  the  murder  io  a  great  rage  ;  that  he  fired  t 
house  merely  for  sport,  and  that  he  stole  the  goods  widi  no  ill 
intention,  but  only  that  be  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  gratiiy 
his  youthful  appetites.  Be  it  so,  that  the  prodigal  has  no  ma** 
licious  intentions,  while  dissipating  his  paternal  inheritance,  that 
bis  whole  crime  consists  in  a  servile  subjection  to  his  passions  i 
does  he,  on  this  account,  escape  poverty,  the  loss  of  charaoler, 
the  want  of  health,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  life  ? 

But  say  you,  we  are  creatures  extremely  frail,  and  our 
temptations  are  strong.  For  aberrations,  which  oocur  under 
auch  circumstances,  and  proceed  from  creatures,  so  liable  toeMV 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  future  punishment  is  prepiured^ 
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This  objection  is  so  nosrlj  sllied  to  the  olbertSs  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  distinct  answer. 

4.  It  is  said,  that  a  Being  so  infinitely  exalted  as  Dei^»aiasl 
be  incapable  of  o^ence  or  prorocation.  God  is  doubtless  free 
from  passions.  He  feels  nothing  like  the  transports  of  rage« 
But  be  sees  what  is  right,  and  approves  it ;  he  sees  what  is 
wrong,  and  abhors  it.  This  nec^sarily  results  from  his  omnis* 
oience  and  moral  purity.  It  would,  as  we  have  beretolore 
shown,  be  inconsistent  with  the  excellence  of  the  divine  cbarao^ 
ter,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  character  of  bis  creatures  t 
and  if  the  moral  conduct  of  men  be  in  general  a  fit  object  of  di* 
vine  regard,  it  must  be  so  in  re/erence  to  every  mdividual  and 
every  circumstance. 

But  we  may  adopt  reasoning  of  a  difibrent  kind,  and  appeal 
to  observation.  The  objection  now  in  view,  vis.  that  a  Being 
so  exalted  as  Dmty  must  be  incapable  of  ofience  or  provoeatbn, 
if  it  proves  that  the  ofiboder  will  not  be  punished  b  a  future 
world,  jHTOves  also,  that  he  cannot  be  punished  in  the  present, 
seeing  that  both  worlds,  if  two  there  be,  are  under  the  same  di« 
vme  government.  But,  as  facts  show  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  divine  majes^  to  bring  evil  on  the  oflfender  in  the  present 
state,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  same  divine  majcaty  to 
connect  present  sin  with  future  suffering. 

5.  There  is  one  further  objection  of  a  very  imposing  aspect, 
via.  there  is,  in  fact,  no  liberty  m  the  universe.  We  and  all 
other  beings  act  accordbg  to  a  necessity,  firom  which  there  can 
be  no  variation;  by  consequence  future  punishment  will  be  un^ 
just. 

My  present  object  b  not  to  investigate  the  doctrine  of  nece»* 
vty ;  but  only  to  show  that  if  it  were  true,  it  would  not  disprove 
a  fiiture  retributbn  ;  because  if  there  is  a  degree  of  retribution, 
in  this  life,  notwithstanding  we  act  necessarily  ;  there  may  bci 
in  a  future  life,  the  same  or  even  a  greater  degree  of  retribution 
notwithstanding.  The  objection  therefore,  whatever  it  might 
piove  against,  the  justice  of  retributk>n,  would  do  nothiii^  to* 
wards  disproving  the  existence  of  the  fact. 
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But  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  punishing  human  con* 
duct,  on  supposition  there  were  through  the  universe  a  system 
of  necessity,  I  much  question  whether  either  term  could  be  ap- 
plied. A  system  of  universal  necessity,  you  perceive,  embraces 
one  being,  as  well  as  another.  It  comprehends  no  less  him 
who  punishes,  than  him  who  sins.  If  the  robber  cannot  refrain 
from  breaking  open  a  house,  the  officer  cannot  refrain  from 
apprehending  him,  the  judge  cannot  avoid  condemning  him, 
nor  can  the  executioner  refrain  from  inflicting  the  punishment. 
If  it  were  unjust  to  blame  the  robbier,it  would  be  equally  unjust 
to  blame  any  of  those,  who  were  instrumental  in  his  punish- 
ment,  they  and  he  being  influenced  by  the  same  necessity. 
We  are  far  from  allowing  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity, 
but  even  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  neither  disprove  the  fact  of 
future  punishment,  nor  show  such  punishment  to  be  unjust. 

Having  considered  the  most  plausible  objections  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  I  proceed  briefly  to  inquire  how 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected,  that  such  retribution  should  be 
regulated. 

That  the  retribution  should  be  universal,  results  from  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  has  been  shown, 
that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  fuwre  life  will  be  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  moral  qualities  of  those,  to  whom  they  will 
be  distributed.  It  hence  follows,  that  no  action,  possessing  in- 
trinsic moral  worth,  however  inconsiderable  it  m^y  appear,  will 
pass  without  a  proportionable  mark  of  divine  approbation  ;  and 
that  no  action,  that  is  immoral,  can  on  account  of  its  minuteness, 
escape  punishment.  If  the  greatest  vices  are  ofiensive  to  Deity, 
the  smallest  must  be  so  for  the  same  reason.  Alike  in  nature, 
they  diflfer  on]y  in  degree.  Men  who  exercise  their  reason  on 
this  subject,  clearly  perceive,  that  to  speak  of  Grod  as  punishing 
great  vices,  and  suflfering  others  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  requiring 
obedience  in  some  instances  and  tolerating  disobedience  io  others, 
is  to  treat  in  a  very  dishonorable  manner  tlie  most  excellent 
Being  in  the  universe.  Among  men  a  perfect  government  can- 
not be  maintained.    An  exact  proportion  between  crimes  and 
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punisbmeDt  is  impossible  ui  regard  both  to  the  judge  and  the 
legishtor.  But  with  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  nothing  is  more 
easy.  His  laws  are  adapted  to  every  possible  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  bis  discernment  of  the  complexion  and  rela- 
tion of  actions  is  intuitive  and  infallible. 

From  the  divine  character  it  results  with  equal  certainty  that 
the  state,  temper,  and  purposes  of  the  heart  will  be  considered 
in  the  final  retribution.  As  this  results  from  the  divine  perfec- 
tions so  is  it  proved  by  analogy^  In  whatever  of  retribution 
occurs  at  present,  the  design  of  the  action,  the  state  of  heart, 
from,  which  it  proceeds,  is  taken  into  the  account.  God  has  so 
constituted  our  species,  that  proud,  selfish,  malicious  feelings 
do  of  themselves  bring  punishment,  even  when  they  are  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  men.  Humble  and  benevolent  dispo* 
sitions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accompanied  with  present 
reward.  The  man  who  performs  an  action  with  benevolent 
dispositions  obtains  enjoyment  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  who 
with  opposite  intentions  performs  a  similar  action.  This  retri- 
bution is  the  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  these  intentions  are 
displayed.  When  the  character  of  a  benevolent  and  upright 
man  is  known,  he  enjoys  not  only  a  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
but  the  approbatk>n  and  good  will  of  others.  The  selfish  and 
malicious,  if  their  true  characters  are  made  public,  know,  not 
only  that  they  ought  to  be  viewed  with  displeasure,  but  that  in 
fact  they  are  thus  ^ewed.  In  the  treatment,  which  these  pei^ 
sons  receive,  there  is  a  material  difference.  Suppose  both  ia 
^versity.  The  attention  bestowed  on  one,  is  prompt  and 
abundant ;  the  attent'ion  bestowed  on  the  other,  is  cold  and 
sparing.  In  the  imperfect  retribution,  which  is  edited  in  this 
world,  it  is  evident  that  the  intentions  and  state  of  heart  are  by 
no  means  left  out  of  the  account.  There  is  this  argument  from 
analogy,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  more  conclusive  one,  resting  on 
the  moral  character  of  Grod,  to  prove,  that  in  the  future  distri<- 
btttion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  human  purposes  and  de- 
signs will  be  investigated. 
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LECTURE  XL 


NECESSITY    OF    REVELATION. 

No  penoo,  opeoing  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time, 
e6uld  be  insensible  how  much  he  is  interested  to  ascertain  its 
dlatnus*  He  would  perceire  immediately,  that  the  subjects, 
of  which  it  tl*eatfi|  have  relation  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  man. 
He  would  perceive,  that  if  the  writers  of  this  book  were  not 
what  they  pretended,  no  language  can  express  the  boldness  of 
their  impiety  ;  and  that  if  they  were,  all  other  publications  b»> 
eome  insignificant,  when  compared  with  their  writings. 

Td  ethibit  a  general  view  of  the  evidence,  which  supports 
Christianity, will  be  attempted  in  subsequent  lectures.  Asa 
preparation  for  which,  several  will  be  employed  in  considering 
this  question,  whether  the  state  of  mankind  were  such,  as  to 
lender  necessary  any  light,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  reflected 
by  the  works  and  providence  of  God. 

We  are  indeed  extremely  unqualified  to  determine  a  priori^ 
what  measures  would,  under  given  circumstances,  comport  with 
divine  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Many  parts  of  Grod's  adminis* 
ttatioik  are  evidently  different  from  what,  with  our  limited  views, 
we  sboukl  have  expected.  It  would  be  presumptuous  then  to 
det^imine)  with  confidenocy  bow  much  light  the  wisdom  of  God 
Woilld  incline  him  to  impart,  or  what  state  of  things  would  de* 
ittttdd  his  interposition.  Yet  the  probability  of  a  revelation,  on 
Mtpposition  that  mankind  without  it  generally  entertained  cor- 
reei  views  of  religious  truth,  would  be  considerably  less,  than  if 
it  should  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  gross  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject had  generally  prevailed  in  the  world. 

As  all  reli^on  is  founded  on  our  relation  to  a  supreme  in- 
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telltgent  Being,  it  is  proper  to  begin  our  inquiry  concerning  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  by  considering  what  opinions  as  to  the 
divine  nature,  have  prevailed  among  the  heathen,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern. 

That  ancient  nations  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  is 
a  proposition,  which  requires  no  proof  to  any  one,  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Ronian  historians  and 
poets.*  So  early,  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  there  were  reckoned 
tliirty  thousand  gods,  inhabiting  the  earth,  who  were  subjects  of 
Jupiter,  and  guardians  of  men.f  These  deities  were  to  be 
considered,  as  in  a  sense  domesticated  in  Greece.  In  addilbn 
to  these,  Abp.  Potter  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  custom,  which 
obliged  them  to  entertain  many  strange  gods.]! 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  derived  from 
Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
Romans.^ 

In  our  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  revelation,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  consider,  what  views  of  the  Deity  were  entertain* 
ed  by  those,  whose  superior  application  and  wisdom  procured 
for  them  the  distinction  of  philosophers.  But,  as  these  were 
comprised  in  a  very  small  number,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  pagan  world,  their  opinions,  even  were  they 
less  discordant  than  they  are,  would  by  no  means  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  popular  belief.  The  opinbn  of  a  few  wise  and 
studious  men  was  one- thing;  and  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  another.  To  obtain  the  latter,  I  know  not  that 
4iny  method  can  be  more  effectual,  than  to  consuh  the  writings 
of  poet$  and  historians.  The  writings  of  philosophers  may  in* 
deed  contribute,  in  no  inconsiderable' degree,  to  the  sameob* 
ject ;  not  because  the  opinions,  which  they  entertained,  indicate 
those  of  the  vulgar ;  but  because  their  practice  was  much  influ« 
enced  by  the  prevailing  sentiment,  which  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  animadverted  upon  in  their  writings. 

*  Priastley's  Lectures  on  Jew.  Rel.  63. 

t  ilesiod.  Open  and  Diea  L.  I^  25a 

i  6r.  Aotiq.  I.  203.  §  Cudworth  lot.  Syst.  I.  187. 

Vol.  I.  23 
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The  testimony  of  bifltorians  will,  I  suppose,  be  tboogbt  litble 
to  no  exception.  For  surely  there  can  be  no  reason,  wbj  thebr 
testimony  in  regard  to  religion,  should  not  be  as  readily  taken, 
as  when  it  relates  to  natural  history,  forms  of  government,  or 
0{ulitary  operations.  On  the  testimony  of  poets,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  less  reliance  can  be  placed. 

It  is  not  indeed  necessaiy  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient  poets 
always  believed  what  they  wrote  concerning  the  gods.  But, 
that  they  both  designed  and  expected  that  others  should  be- 
lieve it,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  To  give  pleasure,  is 
alfewed  to  be  the  great  aim  of  poetry.  Extensively  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  it  must  contain  nothing  offensive  to  the  prevailing 
opinion.  A  poet,  who  writes  fiction,  is  careful  to  construct  his 
fable  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  not  be  abhorrent  from  the  feel- 
ings and  temper  of  his  readers.  Milton,  in  his  "Paradise 
Lost,"  uses  much  fiction.  But,  had  this  been  of  such  a  kind, 
as  to  disgrace  and  belie  the  Christian  religion,  would  thb  ad- 
mirable poem  have  acquired  popularity  in  a  Christian  nation  ? 
Ancient  poets  had  not  less  sagacity,  than  those  of  later  times* 
Would  the'  poets  of  Greece  and  Italy  have  agreed,  almdst  with- 
out an  excepuon,  in  such  representation  of  religion  and  the  gods, 
as  was  generally  disbelieved  ;  and  which,  if  believed,  must  have 
appeared,  as  it  really  was,  a  disgrace  to  human  reason,  and 
blasphemous  to  the  Supreme  Bebg  ? 

I  cannot  represent  this  matter  more  clearly,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  learned  Mr.  Farmer. 

"  The  accounts  given  of  the  heathen  gods,  by  the  poets,  did 
in  hct  constitute  both  the  popular  and  civil  theology  ;  or  the 
religion  received  by  the  people,  and  established  by  the  laws.* 

**  The  people,"  continues  he,  **  were  more  disposed  to  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  the  poets,  than  any  physical  interpretation ;  and 
regarded  their  writings,  as  their  rule  both  of  faith  and  worship. 
Even  the  most  absurd  fables  were  understood  literally,  and  re- 

*  Worriiip  of  Human  Spirits  292.  for  which  be  quotes  Aug.  Civ. 
Dei.  L.  I.  e.  192.    Die  Cbrys.  Dion.  HaL  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  2.  21 
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ceired  bjr  the  people,  with  implicit  faith,  in  Greeeei  as  well  ai 
in  other  countries." 

'<  With  regard  to  epic  and  dramatic  poets,  they  cannot,  with- 
out great  impropriety,  deviate  from  the  customs  of  the  ages,  of 
which  they  write ;  the  merit  of  their  writings  consisting  very 
rooch  in  their  being  accurate  representations  of  life  and  man- 
ners. Whenever,  therefore,  the  poets,  of  whom  we  are  now 
qpeaking,  use  the  liberty  of  embellishment,  their  very  fictions 
must  be  conformable  to  the  received  standard  of  die  public 
religion.'^ 

Agreeable  to  this  are  the  words  of  the  profound  Dr.  Cud* 
worth :  <'  We  cannot,"  says  he,  "  make  a  better  judgment  con- 
cerning the  generality  and  bulk  of  the  ancient  pagans,  than  from 
the  poets  and  roythologists,  who  were  the  chief  instructors  of 
them.''* 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Timaeus,  as  quot- 
ed by  Dr.  Leland.  *^  The  poet  cannot  sing,"  says  the  Greek 
philosopher,  ^'  except  he  be  full  of  God,  and  carried  out  of  him- 
self. **  They  do  not  say  these  things  by  art,  but  by  a  divine 
power.  God  uses  them,  as  his  ministers,  as  be  does  the  de- 
liverers of  oracles,  and  divine  prophets,  that  we,  hearing  them, 
might  know,  that  it  is  not  tbey  themselves,  who  speak  those 
excellent  things,  since  they  have  not  then  the  use  of  their  under- 
standing, and  that  it  is  God,  who  speaks  by  them."  Socrates 
is  represented  by  Plato,  as  conversing  to  the  same  eflbct. 

What  higher  authority  could  language  express?  If  the 
assertions  here  made  had  been  true,  the  assent  given  by  the 
ancient  heathen  to  poetical  representations  ought  not  to  have 
been  less  than  that  which  Christians  yield  to  the  sacred  Scijp- 
tures.  And  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  is  the  language  not 
of  the  illiterate  vulgar,  but  of  two  among  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  heathen  world.    If  men  of  such  character  attribute 

*  lot.  System.  1. 251.  Consult  also  Cave's  Prim.  Chrtstiaoity,  294. 
You  may  imagine,  says  Lord  Baeon,  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was, 
when  the  chief  ftthers  and  doetors  of  the  ehureh  were  the  poelSi 
Vol.  h  449. 
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to' the  ancient  bards  a  real  iDspiratioo,  it  can  hardly  be  doobted, 
that  the  credulous  muhitude  would  receive  poetical  rhapsodies, 
as  the  standard  of  theological  truth.  It  is  just,  therefore,  to 
form  our  opinion  of  the  religious  sentiments  which  prevailed 
among  the  heathen,  by  the  works  of  their  most  admired  poets. 

The  multitude  of  heathen  gods  has  ahready  been  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  Hesiod.  The  same  theology  was  taught  by 
Homer  among  the  Greeks ;  by  Virgil  and  Horace  among  the 
Latins  ;  and,  in  general,  by  the  poets  of  both  nations. 

So  far  there  is  no  doubt.  But  in  what  light  these  numerous 
deities  were  considered,  is  in  some  degree  less  obvious.  Dr. 
Cudworth  has  employed  his  extraordinary  talents  to  prove, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  objects  of  pagan  worship  were  so 
numerous,  the  unity  of  God  was  still  maintained.  He  sup^ 
poses  the  ancient  pagans  to  have  thought,  that  there  was  one 
Supreme  Deity,  from  whom  all  the  rest  proceeded,  and  on 
whom  they  were  dependent*  The  dependence  of  these  deities, 
he  does  not  consider  as  being  in  popular  estimation  inconsis- 
tent with  their  eternity ;  as  the  Supreme  God  was  supposed  not 
only  to  have  possessed,  but,  from  eternity,  to  have  exerted  the 
power  of  producing  others.  He  makes  numerous  quotations  to 
prove,  that  this  distinction  vms  maintained  both  among  philoso- 
phers and  poets. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  poets  denominated  Jupiter,  almighty,  the  king  and 
father  of  gods  and  men  ;  yet,  as  these  deities  were  made  the 
objects  of  distinct  worship,  and  were  considered  as  sovereign, 
each  in  his  own  dominions,  and  all  as  possessing  moral  charac? 
ters,^not  essentially  different,  it  is  not  very  important,  so  far  as 
human  feelings  and  conduct  are  concerned,  whether  these 
numerous  gods  held  their  existence  by  the  power  of  Jove,  or 
independently  of  such  power.  Whatever  supreinacy  was  en- 
joyed by  Jupiter  in  heaven,  it  was  Neptune  that  governed  the 
ocean ;  it  was  Pluto  that  presided  over  the  realms  of  death. 
And  though  it  is  true,  that  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
occasionally  speak  of  Jupiter  in  terms  the  most  sublime  and 
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majestic,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  on  other  occasionsi  their  Ian-* 
guage  is  exceedingly  difierent.  The  same  father  of  gods  and  men, 
who  is  represented  as  grasping  the  thunder,  and  as  governing 
the  world's  destiny,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  once  a 
Cretan  boy.  The  dangers  of  bis  infancy  are '  recorded  ;  the 
savage  temper  and  jealousy  of  his  father ;  the  expedients  used 
by  his  mother  for  his  preservation  ;  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  nourished  in  his  youth ;  the  insurrection  which  he  made 
against  paternal  authority,  and  the  rebellion,  which  was  com- 
menced against  his  own  ;  the  number  of  wives  which  he  mar- 
ried, and  the  family  which  he  reared. 

The  same  Homer,  who  speaks  of  Jupiter,  in  language  of 
such  peculiar  sublimity  ;  as  of  him,  who  rules  both  gods  and 
men,  mentions  his  being  in  danger  from  a  combination  of  other 
gods,  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Pallas,  who  had  conspired  to  bind 
him  in  fetters;  and  that  Thetis  delivered  him,  and  averted  the 
danger,  by  calling  in  Briareus  to  bis  assistance.* 

Hesiod  applies  to  Jupiter  epithets  not  less  magnificent  than 
those  which  are  used  by  Homer.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  in- 
forms us  that  Jupiter  was  born  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  ;  that  Pluto 
and  Neptune  were  his  brothers ;  and  that  Vesta,  Ceres,  and 
Juno,  were  his  sisters. 

The  language  in  which  Jupiter  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  Homer.  He  represents  Venus  as 
addressing  him  thus,  "  O  thou,  who,  by  thine  eternal  sovereign- 
ty, governest  the  affairs  of  gods  and  men."f  Yet  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  we  behold  Jupiter  with  no  ensigns  of  eternal 
majesty,  and  not  only  under  the  influence  of  mortal  passions, 
but  perplexed  by  human  embarrassments.  He  has  a  sister  and 
daughter  importuning  him  to  opposite  measures;  neither  of 
whom  can  be  gratified  but  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Horace  has  been  justly  admired  for  the  grandeur  of  his  lan- 
guage, when  celebrating  the  praises  of  Jupiter.| 


•  Horn.  Iliad.  1. 097.        \Mn.  1. 399.        |  Od.  1. 12. 
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*^  Ctaimt  not  the  etenial  Sire  his  wonted  praiee  ? 
Awful,  who  reigns  o*er  gods  and  ipen  suprenae. 
Who  sea  and  earthi  this  universal  globe. 
With  grateful  change  of  seasons  guides  ; 
From  whom  no  being  of  superior  power. 
Nothing  of  equal,  second  glory,  springs." 

IVaneis. 

In  the  fourth  Ode  of  the  third  book,  there  is  a  passage  strik- 
ingly adapted  to  our  present  purpose. 

O'er  gods  and  mortals^  o'er  the  dreary  plains, 
And  shadowy  ghosts  supremely  just  he  reigns. 
But,  dreadful  in  his  wrath,  to  hell  pursued 
With  thunders,  headlong  rage,  the  fierce  Titanian  brood ; 
Whose  horrid  youth,  elate  with  impious  pride. 
Unnumbered,  on  their  sinewy  force  relied  ; 
Mountain  on  mountain  piled  they  rais'd  in  air, 
And  sliook  the  throne  of  Jo?e,  and  made  the  thunderer  fear." 

Francis. 

Here,  you  perceive  that  this  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  poet 
ascribes  omnipotence,  is  thrown  into  consternation  by  an  in- 
surrection among  his  subalterns. 

From  these  quotations  it  may  be  judged,  whether,  if  the  an- 
cient pagans  held  opinions  in  religion,  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  poets,  they  could  have  entertained  any  just  views  of 
the  divine  supremacy  and  independence. 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  the  various  heathen  deities  were 
nothing  but  names,  or  notions  of  the  Supreme  God,  according 
to  his  various  powers  and  manifestations ;  it  being  thought  fit, 
that  those  difierent  glories  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  should 
not  be  crowded  together  in  one  general  acknowledgment  of  an 
invisible  being,  the  maker  of  the  world  ;  but  that  each  of  these 
perfections  should  be  severally  and  distinctly  displayed.* 

Now  if  this  representation  were  true,  how  should  there  ever 
happen  discord  among  the  gods  ?    If  Jupiter  only  signifies  the 

•  Cudw.  Int.  Sys.  1.  968.  Priestley's  Inst  of  Moses.  Northum* 
berland,  1799^  p.  78. 
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supreme  power,  as  exerted  in  heaven,  and  Neptune  the  samis 
power  exerted  in  earth,  how  could  one  join  in  a  conspiracy  for 
dethroning  the  other  ?  The  power  of  God  in  one  part  of  the 
universe  cannot  be  adverse  to  the  same  power  in  another  part 
of  it.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  poets,  that  Neptune  took  part 
in  fi  rebellion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  on  the  empire 
of  Jove. 

Further,  the  opinion,  new  under  consideration,  seems  little 
consistent  with  the  personality,  so  distinctly  attributed  by  the 
poets  to  the  heathen  gods.  Tlieir  temples  and  worship  were 
altogether  distinct ;  and  so  it  appears  were  their  character  and 
interests.  At  all  events,  nothing  was  less  to  have  been  expected, 
than  that  the  common  people  should  have  understood  the  poets, 
as  meaning  what  this  opinion  attributes  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  learned  author,  who  advances  the  sentiment,  concedes  that 
the  unskilful  and  sottish  vulgar,  (for  so  he  terms  the  common 
pagans,)  might  sometimes  mistake  these  gods,  not  only  for  so 
many  real  and  substantial,  but  also  independent  and  self-exbtent 
deities. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine,  with 
any  considerable  exactness,  in  what  light  the  ancient  heathen 
gods  were  viewed  by  their  votaries.  Euhemerus,  of  Messenia, 
as  mentioned  by  Cicero,  wrote  a  history  of  the  gods,  in  which 
he  proved,  that  they  had  once  been  on  earth,  as  mere  mortals; 
and  pointed  out  the  places  of  their  respective  deaths  and  buri- 
als.* This  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  by  Ennius ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  ill  received.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Persians  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  consider  the  gods  as  of 
human  origin.f  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  grave  historian  that 
the  Greeks  did  thus  consider  them.  And  the  learned  writer, 
whom  I  have  several  times  mentioned,  as  laboring  to  prove^ 
that  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  their  polytheism,  worshipped 
one  God,  unoriginated  and  eternal,  from  whom  the  rest  pro- 
ceeded, confesses,  that  the   fabulous  theology,  both  of  the 

•  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  1,  163.  Paris.  Robert  Stephani  158a 
t  Lib.  1. 131. 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  not  ooly  geoerated  all  the  other  gods,  bat 
even  Jupiter  himself,  assigning  him  both  father  and  mother. 
And  this,  he  tells  us,  was  tolerated  and  connived  at  by  the 
politicians,  in  way  of  necessary  compliance  with  the  vulgar ;  it 
being  3o  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  of  any  being, 
whose  existence  never  began. 

So  far  as  the  lower  classes  of  society  are  concerned,  this  con- 
cession is  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  opinion,  which,  with 
BO  much  learning  and  ability,  he  endeavors  to  establish.  For 
surely,  if  they  considered  the  supreme  Jupiter,  as  having  been 
once  a  mortal,  there  could  have  been  no  God,  whom  they  con- 
sidered, as  unoriginated  and  eternal.  The  probability  seems  to 
be,  that  they  had  no  distinct  or  fixed  notions  on  the  subject. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  language  of  the  poets  is  not  only  various, 
but  absolutely  inconsistent.  At  one  time  it  is  such,  as  can  be 
applied  only  to  a  being  that  is  eternal.  At  other  times  it  is 
such,  as  can  be  true  only  in  relation  to  mortals. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  a  fact  so  remarkaUe. 
How  did  it  occur,  that  the  poets  attributed  to  their  Supreme 
Deity  discordant  and  opposite  qualities  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  man,  at  bin  creation,  received 
some  knowledge  of  that  Being,  from  whom  he  originated.  The 
doctrine  of  one  eternal,  independent  God,  when  once  made 
known,  as  it  approves  itself  so  clearly  to  the  unbiassed  reason  of 
man,  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Many  ages  would  elapse, 
and  many  errors  would  be  attached  to  it,  before  it  could  be  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Accordingly  it  is  remarked  by  those,  who 
have  most  investigated  the  subject,  that  the  further  into  antiquity 
our  researches  extend,  traces  of  belief  of  the  divine  unity  and 
eternity  become  more  numerous.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  most  ancient  kind  of  idolatry  consbted 
in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.f     Of  all  natural  objects, 

*  Leland,  Advantage  and  necessity  of  a  revelation.  London,  1764,  p. 
169,  et  seq.  Priestley,  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Relig- 
ion, Phi).  1786.  p.  50.— On  the  Inst,  of  Moaee,  379. 

t  Eus.  Prep.  Evang.  cap.  vi. 
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tbese  are  the  most  striking.  In  addition  to  tfaeir  majesty  and 
lustre,  their  apparent  motions,  and  the  influence,  which  they 
have  on  vegetation,  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  make  an  impression.  From  regarding  them  as 
striking  displays  of  divine  power,  and  instruments  under  the 
direction  of  God,  men  began  gradually,  and  perhaps  insensibly, 
to  attribute  to  them  a  portion  of  divinity,  and  supposed  them  to 
perform  their  revolutions  by  their  own  inherent  intelligence. 

This  representation  is  supported  by  Cicero's  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods ;  in  which  Balbus,  the  stoic,  is  introduced, 
as  disputing  with  an  Epicurean,  and  endeavoring  to  show,  that 
the  planets  must  be  intelligent  beings,  as  they  could  not  other- 
wise pursue  their  respective  courses  with  so  much  order  and 
constancy.  His  words  are  these,  ^^  Hanc  igitur  in  stellis 
earutaniiam^  hanc  tantam,  tarn  variis  cursibus  in  omni  etemiiate 
eonvenieniiamj  temporum^  non  possum  intelligere,  sine  mente^ 
ratione^  consUio.  Qua  quum  in  sideribus  inesse  videamus^  non 
possumus  ea  ipsa  non  in  deorum  nvmero  reponere"* 

That  the  worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries  is  very  ancient, 
is  apparent  from  the  book  of  Job :  *'  If,"  saith  he,  '<  I  beheld 
the  sun,  when  it  shineth,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness, 
and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath 
kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge  ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  CJod  that  is  above ."f 
The  worship  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  prevalent  among  the  heathen.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  been,  in  the  country  and  period  to  which  that 
history  relates,  the  most  general  kind  of  idolatry.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  there  is  little  doubt,  were  first  worshipped,  not 
as  independent  deities,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  eternal  Sove- 
reign of  the  Universe. 

This  kind  of  worship  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  exten- 
sively through  the  heathen  world.  Nor  was  it  relinquished  at 
so  late  a  period,  as  the  time  of  Julian  the  apostate.     There  is 

•  Do  Nat  Deer.  9. 78.  f  Job  31 :  26-38, 

Vol.  I.  24 
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an  oration  of  bis  now  extant,  and  recently  translated,  addressed 
to  the  sovereign  sun ;  of  which  luminary  the  author  professes 
himself  a  devout  worshipper. 

The  worship  of  human  spirits  was  probably  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  celestial  bodies.  How  this  worship  originated,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine.  Like  the  other  it  was,  we  hare 
reason  to  believe,  introduced  by  insensible  degrees.  After  the 
death  of  any  one  who  had  been  a  benefactor  to  society,  or  had 
acquired  a  powerful  influence,  either  over  the  afieccaons  or  fears 
of  his  coQtemporaries,  it  was  natural  that  high  respect  should  be 
paid  to  his  memory.  It  would  be  natural  to  visit  the  place 
where  his  remains  were  deposited,  and  to  erect  some  monument 
to  perpetuate  his  name.  That  which  at  first  was  nothing  more 
than  respect,  or  aflfection,  might  by  distance  of  time,  become 
adoration.  Those  vigorous  or  beneficent  spirits,  which  once 
actuated  mortal  bodies,  were  supposed  not  only  to  retain  their 
existence  after  death,  but  to  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate  state 
between  man  and  superior  intelligences.  As  the  celestial  bodies, 
so  no  doubt  did  human  souls  receive  at  first,  a  subordinate 
worship.  They  were  worshipped  as  deities,  inferior  to  the  First 
Cause,  and  dependent  on  him.  This  subordinate  worship 
seems  now  to  have  been  gradually  transferred  from  what  are 
called  the  natural  gods,  i.  e.  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  spirits 
of  departed  men. 

When  there  were  thus  two  kinds  of  worship, — the  one  ren- 
dered to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  other  to  the  spirits  of 
human  origin,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  see,  that  the  latter 
would  gain  on  the  former.  It  must  have  been  apparent,  that 
no  worship  would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  the  true  Grod,  un- 
less it  were  pure  and  rational ;  unless  it  proceeded  from  upright 
dispositions,  and  tended  to  increase  thenL  The  worship,  and 
even  the  contemplation  of  such  a  Being,  would  necessarily  to 
sensual  and  profligate  men,  be  attended  with  self  reproteb. 
They  would  therefore  dislike  to  retain  God  in  thw  knowledge* 
But  human  spirits  had  neither  the  purity  nor  the  majesty  of 
God.     Previously  to  their  separation  from  the  body,  they  had 
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all  the  passions,  and  all  the  imperfections  and  vices,  which  are 
common  to  mortals.  In  contemplating  such  deities,  little  or  no 
self  reproach  was  experienced  by  their  votaries.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  a  comparison  of  moral  character  would,  by  no  means, 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  The  rites  and  ceremonies, 
with  which  demons,  or  departed  spirits  were  worshipped,  could 
not  have  the  same  moral  expression,  as  those  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Almighty.  Hence  would  result  both  a  ritual  and  system 
of  morality,  in  no  degree  offsnsive  to  the  passions  and  vices  of 
men.  In  the  service  of  such  gods,  men  would  be  much  more 
constant  and  more  engaged,  than  in  the  worship  of  the  underived 
and  independent  Deity.  His  worship  would  not,  however,  be 
suddenly  or  entirely  neglected.  In  favor  of  it,  the  voice  of  rea- 
son would  be  loud  and  distinct. 

In  this  way  are  we  to  account  for  the  discordant  and  iocoo- 
sistent  language  of  ancient  poets.  The  notion  of  one  Supreme, 
Independent  God, '  was  not  entirely  lost.  Yet  was  he  not  dis* 
tinctly  discernible  amidst  that  varied  and  impure  crowd  of 
deities,  who  had  been  profanely  ushered  into  his  temple.  They 
recognized  his  attributes  of  supremacy,  eternity,  and  indepen^ 
dence ;  but  they  assigned  them  to  a  creature  of  human  origin. 
They  endeavored  to  invest  a  mortal  with  divine  habiiimeiUs, 
without  concealing  his  wants,  his  dependence,  or  bis  vices. 
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NECESSITY  OF  REVELATION,  AS  IT  APPEARS  FROM 

THE  GODS  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  HEATHEN. ' 

In  the  last  lecture  it  wa5  observed,  that  (hough  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  the  begiDniog,  a  traditionary  belief  of 
one  uncreated,  independent  Deity,  this  belief  was  gradually 
enfeebled,  until  the  object  of  it  ceased  to  be  distinguishable 
amidst  a  numerous  and  confused  group  of  gods,  who  were  either 
parts  of  the  Universe,  or  had  been  human  beings*  But  these 
two  classes  do,  by  no  means,  comprehend  all  the  objects,  to 
which  religious  worship  was  rendered. 

Not  only  the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  the  persons  of  the  living, 
were  treated  as  divine.  This  was  so  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans, that  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  and  to  worship  him 
by  burning  incense  on  his  altar,  were  used  as  criteria,  by  which 
to  try  those,  who  were  accused  of  defection  from  the  established 
belief.  In  this  way  Pliny,  as  he  informed  Trajan,  ascertained 
whether  those,  who  had  been  prosecuted  as  Christians,  were 
really  such.  When  the  accused  were  before  him,  under  trial, 
he  commanded  that  the  emperor's  image  should  be  brought,  and 
that  they  should  pay  him  divine  honors,  by  sacrificing  frankin- 
cense and  wine.  They  who  did  this,  were  acquitted,  as  having 
thereby  proved  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  religion.* 

Not  only  were  divine  honors  paid  to  the  larger  bodies  in  the 
universe,  and  to  human  beings,  both  living  and  dead,  but  to 

*  Qiiinctilian  makes  a  prayer  to  the  emperor  Domitian  in  connex- 
ion  with  other  gods  Tnm.  Lih.  4.  FriBf. 
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whatever  was  found  to  be  of  great  utility.*  Td  these  we  may 
add  particular  qualities  and  conditions  of  human  beings^  such 
as  Mind,  Fidelity,  Safety,  Liberty,  Concord,  Victory,  etc. 
These  things,  says  Cicero,  are  so  great,  that  they  cannot  be 
governed  without  divine  agency,  and  therefore  they  themselves 
are.  denominated  gods.f  To  these,  temples  were  erected,  and 
sacrifices  were  ofiered.  Nay,  even  bad  qualities,  such  as  pas- 
sions and  vices,  became  objects  of  heathen  worship ;  in  justifi- 
cation of  which,  this  reason  is  assigned,  that  these  bad  qualities 
have  frequently  great  influence  on  human  actions. 

That  animals,  reptiles,  and  vegetables,  received  among  the 
Egyptians  religious  adoration,  is  a  fact  universally  known.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  contemplate  any  object,  either  in  the 
heavens  or  on  the  earth,  which  has  not,  in  some  age  or  country, 
been  treated  as  divine.  Accordingly  an  eminent  author,  whose 
object  was  to  praise  the  religion  of  the  heathen  at  the  expense 
of  revelation,  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  '^  the  gentiles 
did  not  only  worship  the  whole  world  taken  together,  but  its 
parts,  yea,  even  its  particles,  or  smallest  parts ;  thinking  it  unbe- 
coming, that  some  of  the  most  eminent  parts  of  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  God,  should  be  worshipped,  and  other  parts  neg- 
lected."(  So  true  is  the  remark,  that  the  heathen  worshipped 
every  thing  as  God,  but  God  himself. 

But  though  there  was  great  variety  in  the  objects,  to  which 
the  ancient  heathen  paid  religious  adoration,  the  worship  of  de- 
parted spirits  was  a  part  of  their  religion,  particularly  important, 
both  as  to  its  extent,  and  the  efifects  resulting  from  it.||  Mr. 
Farmer,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture,  has 
shcfwn  that  human  spirits  were  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
worshipped  in  all  ancient  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  polish- 
ed. It  is  obvious,  that  this  would  be  a  very  interesting  part  of 
human  worship.     Men  would  be  pleased  at  the  thought  of  hav- 

•  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  86.  t  lb.  87. 

t  Ld.  Herbert,  as  quoted  by  Leland.  1.  146. 
I  In  Ethiopia,  they  worshipped  their  friends  iniroediately  after  their 
death,  Herod.  Thalia.  34. 
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ing  a  deity,  who  had  beeo  in  their  situatioo,  had  possessed 
their  passions,  and  had  experieoced  their  wants.  But  the  mor- 
al eflfect  of  this  worship  would  depend  on  the  character)  as- 
cribed to  the  being,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  woiship 
of  human  spirits,  however  absurd,  might  not,  in  all  cases,  pro- 
duce immorality.  Had  the  pagan  deities  been  perfect  in  moral 
qualities,  or  even  as  near  perfection  as  have  been  some  distin- 
guished saints,  such  as  Moses  or  Daniel,  the  ancient  mythology 
would  have  been  far  less  offensive  and  less  injurious,  than  it 
must  have  been,  on  supposition,  that  their  gods  had  not  only 
been  men,  but  men  distinguished  for  impurity,  violence,  fraud, 
revenge  and  rapacity. 

If  the  objects  of  pagan  worship,  therefore,  as  Euhemerus  is 
said  to  have  shown,  and  as  the  Greeks  acknowledged,*  were 
once  nien,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  kind  of  men 
they  were.  Were  they  mild,  chaste,  upright,  meek,  benev- 
olent, and  pious?  Here,  in  proposing  a  seemingly  rational 
question,  and  one,  which  very  naturally. occurs,  we  are  involved 
in  absurdity.  How  could  those  men,  who  have  since  become 
gods,  have  been  pious  ?  Piety,  as  the  term  is  now  used,  has 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  expresses  right  feelings  to- 
wards him.  But  at  the  time,  when  the  greatest  gods  among 
the  heathen  were  men,  there  could  have  been  no  Supreme 
Being ;  i.  e.  no  being  entitled  to  the  affection^  confidence,  and 
adoration  of  mortals.  Those  heathen,  who  believed,  that  their 
greatest  gods  bad  once  been  men,  must  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  considered  them,  as  men  destitute  of  piety. 

But  passing  over  this  most  important  quality,  let  us  briefly 
mquure  what  was,  in  other  respects,  the  character  of  the  pagan 
gods.  Saturn  is.  known  to  have  been  jealous,  ferocious  and 
crueL  It  is  not  easy  to  read  without  a  mixture  of  disgust  and 
indignatkm,  the  biography  of  this  god,  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  poets.     (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  2.  91.) 

Jupiter's  character  was  doubtless  an  improvement  on  that  of 
bis  father.     His  government  was  less  oppressive,  and  his  tem- 

•  Herod.  1.  131. 
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per  less  ferocious  and  savage.  But  his  impurities  were  more 
numerous,  and  not  less  disgusting. 

Mercury,  according  to  poetical  mythology,  was  received  into 
the  confidence  of  the  gods  for  no  other  reason,  than  his  shrewd- 
ness, evinced  by  repeated  acts  of  dishonesty.*  After  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  and  honors  of  a  deity,  Jupiter  appointed  him 
his  cup  bearer,  and  employed  him  as  the  accomplice  of  his 
crimes.  No  description  need  be  given  of  the  character  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus.  The  mention  of  their  names,  to  those  whose 
attention  has  been  in  any  degree,  directed  to  classical  studies, 
will  bring  to  recollection  their  moral  qualities. 

Now,  these  were  among  the  most  common  objects  of  gen- 
tile worship.  To  the  honor  of  these  deities,  statues  and  tem- 
ples were  erected.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  service, 
whether  moral  or  ritual,  which  was  rendered  to  such  gods, 
would  correspond  with  those  moral  qualities,  for  which  they  had 
been  most  distinguished.  We  should  not  expect,  either  that 
the  kind  of  worship  rendered  to  such  deities  would  contribute 
to  purttyy«f  life,  or  that  such  purity  would  be  cultivated  by  their 
votaries.  In  regard  to  both  these  particuiars,  facts  are  precise- 
ly as  we  should  anticipate.f 

The  worship  of  the  ancient  heathen  was  a  horrible  mixture 
of  folly,  lascivjousness,  and  cruelty. 

Nothing  couM  be  more  ridiculous  than  many  of  their  rites ; 
nothing  more  absurd,  than  the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes 
treated  their  gods.  The  Abbe  Bartbdemy,  quoting  Theocritus, 
puts  the  foUowing  words  into  the  nooutb  of  Anacharsis.  '^Hav- 
ing reached  the  top  of  mount  Lycsos,  in  Peloponnesus,  we 
were  present  at  some  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  god 
Pan.  We  saw  some,  who  struck  the  statue  of  the  god  with 
whips.      They  indicted  this  punishment  on  him,  because  a 

•  Anacb.  III.  35. 

t  Lardner  i.  174,  tells  of  the  debauchery  of  the  Egyptian  wombip. 
See  also  ita  absurdity,  as  represented  by  tlie  same  learned  author. 
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bunting,  undertaken  under  his  auspices,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
successfuf  to  furnish  them  with  a  meal."^ 

The  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  called  Dionysia,  were 
celebrated  over  all  Greece,  especially  at  Athens.  This  festival 
it  appears,  was  considered  as  peculiarly  respectable  and  sacred.f 
By  the  return  of  it  were  the  years  numbered.  The  chief  arch- 
on  had  a  part  in  the  management  of  it ;  and  the  priests,  who 
officiated  on  this  occasion,  were  honored  with  the  first  seats  at 
the  public  shows.  Whatever  these  festivals  were,  therefore, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  character  of  a 
few  extravagant  profligates,  but  that  of  every  nation  or  com- 
munity, into  which  they  were  received. 

These  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  it  seems  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  the  greater,  the  less,  etc.  In  some  of  them  it 
was  usual  for  the  worshippers,  in  their  garments  and  actions,  to 
imitate  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus  )  they  put  on 
fawn  skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres ;  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes, 
and  flutes ;  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of  trees, 
sacred  to  the  god.  Some  exposed  themselves  by  uncouth 
dresses,  and  antic  motions.  In  this  manner,  persons  of  both 
sexes  ran  about  the  hills,  deserts  and  other  places,  wagging  their 
heads,  dancing  in  ridiculous  postures,  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous noises,  and  personating  men  distracted.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  sensuality,  which  was  allowed  on  this  occasion ;.  revel- 
ling and  drunkenness  were  part  of  the  worship,  to  which  they 
were  obligated,  in  honor  of  the  god. 

These  impure  and  infamous  celebrations  were  introduced 
from  Greece  into  Tuscany,  and  thence  to  Rome.     At  this  latter 

*  Anachar,  3.  68.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  Marti 
sacra  facturum.  Augustus,  afler  his  fleet  had  been  twice  8hipwreck<^ 
ed,  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honor  of  a  public  procession.  Gibbon, 
Decl.  and  Fall,  4.  197.  The  bad  conduct  of  the  gods  was  openly 
complained  of.  Potter's  Euripides,  Ion,  434.  935.  See  also  the  Bac- 
cbae.  Pentheus  is  torn  to  pieces  because  he  would  not  consent  to 
have  the  Bacchanalia  and  all  their  impurities  introduced  into  his  do« 
minions. 

f  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  1.  411. 
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place,  the  impure  actioqs  and  indulgences,  which  accompanied 
them,  became  so  idtolerable,  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  Senate.*  The  festival  was  for  a  while  suppressed,  but 
was  afterwards  re-established. 

The  Floralia,  or  games  in  honor  of  Flora,  are  mentioned 
by  Paterculus,  and  described  by  Lactantius.f  The  goddess, 
in  whose  honor  these  games  were  instituted,  according  to  the 
last  mentioned  writer,  amassed,  while  a  mortal,  a  large  estate, 
by  a  life  of  abandoned  prodigacy.  This  estate  she  bequeathed 
at  death,  to  the  Roman  people.  They,  in  their  turn,  instituted 
an  annual  festival  to  h6r  honor*  What  kind  of  rites  would  be 
practised  at  the  annual  celebration  of  such  a  character,  may  be 
sufBciently  known,  without  reading  the  accounts,  transmitted  to 
us  from  this  eloquent  father. 

Nocturnal  festivals  in  honor  of  Cotytto  the  goddess  of  lewd- 
ness, mentioned  by  Juvenal,  were  observed,  says  Apb.  Pot* 
ter,  by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Chians,  Thracians,  and 
others.    Sat.  ii.  91.     Potter's  Antiquities,  i.  440. 

The  impurities  practised  at  the  Lupercalia,  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  and  in  the  temples  of  Venus,  at  Crete,  Corinth,  and 
Babylon,  need  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  heathen  worship 
tended  to  corrupt,  in  one  particular  only,  those  who  engaged  in 
it.  Impurity  was  not  the  only  crime,  of  which  their  gods  had 
been  guilty ;  and  of  course,  not  the  only  vice,  which  their 
votaries  would  learn  from  them. 

The  dishonesty  of  Mercury  has  been  mentioned  m  this  lec- 
ture. The  annulil  festival  of  this  deity  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  On  which  occasion,  the  merchants, 
traders,  etc.  after  performing  certain  ceremonies,  prayed  that 
the  god  would  both  blot  out  all  the  frauds  and  peijuries,  which 
they  had  committed  already,  and  enable  them  again  to  practise 
like  impositions.    Bell's  Pantheon. 

•  Livy,  xxxix.  13  et  seq. 

t  Pater.  L.  I.  c.  ziv.  a  Lact.  d«  Religione  falm  i.  20.    See  alao 
Juvenal,  6.  350.  aifibrd'a  note. 
Vol.  I.  25 
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Casting  but  a  slight  glance  on  the  pagan  religion,  we  are 
likely  to  consider  it,  as  exclusively  gay,  and  festive.  Increased 
attention  will  lead  to  a  difierent  conclusion.  It  was,  in  many 
parts,  gay  and  grossly  licentious ;  but  in  other  parts,  it  was 
cruel,  ferocious  and  unrelenting. 

A  solemnity  called  Diamastigosis,  was  observed  at  Sparta,  in 
honor  of  Diana.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  scourgings, 
which  boys  received  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  The  lashes 
were  continued  till  the  blood  gushed  out.  They  someumes 
endisd  the  life  of  the  wretched  sufierer.  Diana's  priestess  was 
nigh  at  hand,  urging  increased  severity.  Parents  were  present 
to  exhort  tlieir  sous  to  endure  the  lash  with  patience  and  con- 
stancy. Those  who  died  by  these  means,  were  buried  with 
garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token  of  joy  and  victory,  and  had 
the  honor  of  a  public  funeral.  Potter  1 .  408.  Anach.  1 1 .  27 1 . 
320. 

We  know  that  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  in  their  extremity, 
cut  themselves  with  knives.  Farmer  assigns  this  reason  why 
idolaters  practised  all  manner  of  cruelty  on  themselves  and 
others,  in  the  worship  of  Diana,  Bellona  and  other  deities,  that 
by  the  sight  of  their  sufferings,  these  deities  might,  at  length,  be 
induced  to  pity  and  spare  them. 

There  is  no  part  of  pagan  worship,  which  strikes  us  with 
greater  horror,  than  the  well  known  fact  of  their  offering  human 
sacrifices. 

This  kind  of  worship  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  very  great 
extent.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Persians.  During  a 
tempest,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,*  the  Magi  ofiered  human 
victims.  We  are  informed,  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
buried  twelve  persons  alive  as  an  ofiering  to  Pluto,  on  her  own 
account,  that  is,  as  a  sacrifice,  by  which  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
cure the  favor  of  the  gods  for  herself.  The  same  Amestris  is 
said  to, have  caused,  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in 
Persia  to  be  hiterred  alive,  as  a  gratification  to  the  god  beneath 

•Lib.  7. 191. 
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the  earth.  When  the  enemy  of  Xerxes  came  to  a  place  called 
the  Nine  Ways,  the  Magi  took  didc  of  the  sods  and  daughters 
of  the  inhabitants,  saith  the  same  historian,  and  buried  them 
alive,  as  the  manner  of  the  Persians  is.* 

It  was  the  custofn  of  the  ancient  Scythians  to  sacrifice  every 
hundredth  captive.  Having  poured  libations  on  their  heads, 
they  cut  their  throats  into  a  vessel,  for  that  purpose.  From 
these  human  victims,  they  cut  off  the  right  arms  close  to  the 
shoulder,  and  threw  them  up  into  the  air.  This  ceremony 
being  performed  on  each  victim  severally,  they  depart.  The 
arms  remain  where  they  happen  ta  fall ;  the  bodies  elsewhere.f 

Among  the  Thracians,  a  human  sacrifice  was  ofiered  every 
fifth  year,  to  the  god  Zamolxis.| 

Our  account  of  this  sanguinary  worship  might  be^much  en- 
larged on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.^ 

Human  sacrifices,  says  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  were  not  un- 
frequent  among  the  Greeks.  They  were  common  in  almost 
erery  nation.  Twelve  Trojan  youth  were  sacrificed  by  Achil* 
les,  at  the  funeral  of  Patioclu8.|| 

Leland,  quoting  from  Porphyry,  enumerates,  among  those 
who  sometimes  offered  human  sacrifices,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians. 

This  mode  of  worship  was  early  received,  and  long  retained 
by  the  Romans.  Lactantius  mentions  the  sacrificing  of  human 
victims  to  Saturn,  as  an  ancient  rite ;  informing  us,  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  made  by  immolation  at  an  altar,  but  by  plung- 
ing the  devoted  person  from  theMilvian  bridge  into  the  Tiber.lT 
Infants  were  sacrificed  to  the  same  god.  Virgil  represents 
iBneas,  as  sacrificing  eight  young  men  to  the  infernal  gods.** 
Livy  in  the  twenty  second  book  of  his  history,  telb  us  of  four 
persons,  who  were  buried  alive,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  ff 

•  Lib.  7. 114.  t  Herod.  4.  62.  t  H««>d.  4.  M. 

$  Beloe'ta  Herod.  11.975.  HI.  376.  IV.  100. 

I  Annchar.  1.  383.  9.  391  ac.  3.  67. 

IT  Lact  de  Religione  falsa  Lib.  1.  21, 

••  iEneid.  la  517.  ft  XXII.  57. 
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Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  practice  was  abandooed  among 
the  Romans,  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
christian  era.  Though  condemned  by  the  b^t  among  the 
philosophers,  it  had  not  been  extirpated.  Even  at  a  period 
later  than  the  second  century,  all  remains  of  it  were  not  destroy- 
ed. Lactantius  asserts  that  even  in  his  time,  i.  e.  in  the  fourth 
century,  offerings  of  this  kind  were  not  wholly  abolished. 
'^  Latialis  Jupiter  etiam  nunc  sanguine  colitur  humano." 

Among  the  Carthaginians,  these  sacrifices  were  not  uncom- 
mon. When  they  were  conquered  by  Agathocles,  king  of 
Sicily,  thinking  that  the  god  w%is  angry  with  them  they  sacrificed 
to  him  two  hundred  sons  of  the  nobility.* 

Cesar  gives  us  the  followmg  information  concerning  the 
worship  of  the  Gauls.  When  they  are  afflicted  with  any  dan- 
gerous disease, — when  they  are  engaged  in.  war,  or  exix>sed  to 
hazard,  they  either  immolate  human  victims,  or  make  vows 
to  do  it ;  and  in  these  sacrifices  they  make  use  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Druids.  Others,  it  appears,  formed  images  of  immense 
magnitude,  whose  limbs  were  made  bcJlow  by  a  texture  of 
osiers,  into  which  were  thrown  living  men  to  be  consumed  by 
the  fire.f  Hunan  sacrifices,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  were 
o&red  by  the  ancient  Germans. 

To  these  testimonies,  we  shall  add  a  small  number  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  the  Psalmist  asiserts,  that  they  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  demons,  and  slied  innocent  blood,  even  the 
blood  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the 
idols  of  Canaan.J  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  the  prophet 
Jeremiah :  They  build  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  fire.  They  build  also  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum 
their  sons  with  fire,  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal.^ 

The  account  here  given  of  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness, 

•  Lact.  Lib.  1.21.  f  Cges.  Bell.  Gall.  6.  15. 

t  Vs.  106;  37.  §  Jer.  7:  31. 
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which  aeeompanied  the  pagao  worship,  is  brief,  and  might 
easily  be  enlarged.  The  reason  why  more  facts  have  not 
been  exhibited,  and  why  pagan  rites  have  not  been  made  to 
appear  more  infieimous  and  detestable  is,  that  any  description  of 
them  would  be  indecent,  whatever  circumlocutions  were  resorted 
to,  or  how  great  soever  ra^ht  be  our  caution  in  the  selection  of 
words. 

I  would  now  request  your  attention  to  those  reflections 
which  naturally  result  from  the  facts  stated.    And, 

1.  Agreeably  to  what  was  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  we 
perceive,  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  testimony  of  the 
poets,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  character  of  the  gods.  To 
persons  imbued  with  those  truths,  which  are  derived  from  the 
foantain  of  sacred  Scripture,  it  cannot  at  first  seem  credible, 
that  the  human  understanding  should  ever  be  so  deeply  de- 
graded, as  to  receive  for  religious  doctrines,  the  absurdities  of 
poetic  mythology.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  legislators,  who 
organissed  the  system  of  pagan  worship,  formed  it  agreeably  to 
that  model,  which  the  poets  gave.*  Whether  the  poets  in- 
vented these  fictions,  or  only  gave  them  a  more  alluring  dress, 
I  pretend  not  to  determine,  though  the  latter  is  probable.  All 
that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert  is,  that  the  religion  adop- 
ted by  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  the  religion  of  the  poets. 
This  was  the  religion,  which  the  legislators  designed  should  be 
believed  and  maintained.  The  ceremonies  of  the  established 
wordbip  were  so  constructed,  as  to  preserve  in  the  public  mind 
not  only  the  virtues,  but  the  vices  of  those  mortals  of  either  sex 
whom  they  denominated  gp^is  and  goddesses.  Amobius,  as 
quoted  by  a  writer,  whose  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  lecture,  upbraids  the  heathen,  for  **  ascribing  the  most 
baso  and  unworthy  actions  to  him,  whom  they  described  as 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  chief  god,  the  thunderer,  who 
shakes  heaven  with  his  nod,  and  to  whom  they  attributed  the 
most  divine  titles.     He  thinks,  that  if  they  had  any  regard  to 

*  All  to  the  sincerity  with  which  the  heathen  worship  was  main- 
tained, see  Blttckwell'lB  Life  of  HoiVier,  253. 
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piety  and  decency,  the  public  authority  ought  to  interpose,  by 
forbidding  such  representations.  Instead  of  which  they  en- 
couraged them  and  admitted  them  into  their  religion ;  whereas 
they  would  punish  any  man,  who  should  cast  such  reflections 
on  a  senator  or  magistrate."* 

2.  Liet  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  effectSi  which  would 
naturally  result  from  the  worship  of  such  deities,  with  those, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
To  say  nothing  of  such  gods,  as  Bacchus,  Venus  or  Mercury, 
how  was  it  possible  for  the  votaries  of  Jupiter  to  ccmtemplate 
his  character  with  reverence,  or  rational  affection  ?  What  was 
there  to  revere  in  a  being,  whose  passions  were  more  violent, 
and  whose  crimes  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  human 
offenders  ?  With  what  sense  of  moral  obligation  could  the  an- 
cient pagans  have  gone  from  Jupiter's  temple,  where  they  bad 
been  engaged  in  those  rites,  which  brought  his  vices  to  their 
recollection  ?  Far  from  blushing  at  their  sensuality,  they  must 
have  justified  it,  as  we  know  they  did,  by  the  example  of  the 
god,  whom  they  worshipped.f  "  Whenever  vice  comes  to  be 
considered  as  a  divine  quality,  as  well  as  an  act  of  devotion, 
or  in  other  words,  when  it  is  practised,  both  in  honor  and  in 
imitation  of  the  gods,  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  sanctioned  ; 
and  men  must  sink  into  the  lowest  degeneracy."    ' 

On  the  contrary,  when  men  have  been  employed  in  the 
worship  of  that  Being,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh ; — who 
is  infinitely  removed  from  human  passions  and  human  guilt  ;— 
whose  irresistible  power  is  under  the  direction  of  moral  purity 
and  infinite  wisdom;— who  regards  with  divine  indignation,  all 
the  workers  of  iniquity ; — and  accepts  that  service  only,  which 
proceeds  from  uprightness  and  simplicity  of  heart ;— -they  must 
perceive  that  a  virtuous  life  is  essential,  as  well  to  their  safety 
as  their  duty.  This  conviction  will  be  forced  upon  them, 
whenever  they  use  a  moment's  reflection.  Accordingly,  in  a 
christian  country,  nothbg  tends  more  directly  to  purify  the 


*  Leland,  1.  177.         f  Anaebar.  2.  355.  Div.  Legal.  1  15a 
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morab  of  a  communitj,  thao  general  atteodance  on  public 
worship. 

Among  those  who  entertain  just  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  is  a  naturij  sentiment,  that  divine  judgments  are  to  be 
averted  by  penitence  and  reformation.  This  sentiment  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  part  of  the  pagan  creed.  If  public 
calamities  were  felt  or  threatened,  to  appease  the  gods»  and 
avert  the  impending  evil,  they  bad  recourse  to  some  triflmg 
ceremony,  but  not  to  repentance  and  a  reclaimed  life.  They 
might  revive  ancient  rites,  or  institute  new  ones ;  but  reforma* 
tion  of  morals,  says  Warburton,  was  never  made  part  of  the 
Staters  atonement.  The  fact  was,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  remark- 
ed, that  the  heathen  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  morality.* 

3.  From  the  fac^  stated  in.  this  lecture,  we  learn  how  to 
estimate  a  remark,  not  very  unfrequeudy  made,  that  on  sup- 
position, a  man  is  sincere,  it  is  of  little  importance,  what  may  be 
Us  creed.  That  there  were  many  among  the  ancient  heathen, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  prevailing  mythology,  it  would  be  un« 
reasonable  to  doubt.  Who  can  question,  that,  when  the  king 
of  Moab  took  his  eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  after  him 
and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  oflbring,  he  really  believed  that  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  he  should  obtain  divine  aid  against  Israel  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  that  when  the  Greeks  were  ui^ent  with  Aga- 
memnon to  immolate  his  daughter,  they  sincerely  believed,  that 
this  sacrifice  would  procure  for  their  fleet  propitious  winds  ? 
The  same  kind  of  sincerity  might  be  possessed  by  the  worship- 
pers of  Bacchus,  of  Venus,  or  Mercury.  But  will  it  hence  fol- 
low, that  a  sincere  thief,  a  sincere  prostitute,  or  a  sincere 
drunkard,  is  quite  as  deserving  a  moral  character,  as  he,  who, 
with  integrity  of  heart,  worships  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

4.  From  the  representation  now  given  of  the  worship  and 
gods  of  the  ancient  heathen,  we  perceive  that  St.  Paul  had 
good  reason  for  charging  the  gentiles  with  atheism.     Having  no 

*  Diae.  on  Evidences,  58. 
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hope,  and  without  Gtxi  io  the  world.  The  words  in  the  Greek 
are  a&to^  h  tH  Moafnifi,  i.  e.  atheists  in  the  world. 

^  It  may  be  justly  said/'  observes  Dr.  Campbell,  '^  that  their 
sacriBces  w^ore  not  offered  to  God ;  for  however  much  they 
might  use  the  name  God,  the  iotentioD  is  to  be  judged  of,  not 
by  the  name,  but  by  the  meaning  i^xed  to  it.  Now  such  a 
being  as  the  Eternal,  Unorigtnated,  Immutable  Creator,  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  they  had  not  in  all  their  system.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  not  unjusdy  called  S&io$f  i.  e.  without  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  belief  and  worship  of  him, 
who  alone  is  GOD." 

It  appears  indeed,  that  when  Christianity  made  known  such 
a  Being,  hostility  to  his  character  was  openly  avowed.  Dr. 
Leland,  in  his  Westminster  Liectures,  gives  us  the  following 
very  important  information.  *'  Whatever  the  Greeks  could  not 
accomplish  by  the  sword,  they  endeavored  to  efiect  by  the  force 
of  impious  language.  And  such  was  the  madness,  with  which 
they  were  inflamed,  that  they  proposed  rewards  and  honors  to 
such  of  their  poets  and  sophists,  as  should  write  with  most  wit 
and  elegance,  in  opposition  to  jthe  one,  true  and  i&corruptible 
God,  from  whom  descended  to  mankind  the  gift  of  eternal 
happiness  by  Jesus  Christ."* 

I  close  the  present  lecture  with  a  single  remark,  relating  not 
to  the  ancient  gentiles,  but  directly  to  ourselves :  while  professing 
to  know  God,  may  we  not  in  works  deny  him  ;  being  disobedi*- 
ent  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate  ? 

•  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1811. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  REVELATION,  AS  IT  APPEARS 
FROM  THE  GODS  AND  WORSHIP  OF 
MODERN  PAGANS.  > 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  were  considered  the  character  of 
the  heathen  gods,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  that  worship, 
which  they  received. 

As  the  facts  then  stated  were  chiefly  such  as  occurred 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  the  most  learned  and  refined 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  should  our  in- 
vestigations extend  to  modern  pagans,  far  inferior  to  them  in 
mental  cultivation,  appearances  would  not  be  more  favorable. 
Inquiries  of  this  kind  will  constitute  the  present  lecture.  They 
will  relate, 

1.  To  the  gods;. 

2.  To  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies  of  modern 
pagans. 

L  We  are  to  inquire  concerning  the  gods,  worshipped  in 
those  nations  where  revealed  religion  is  not  enjoyed. 

As  the  Hindoo  religion  is  not  confined  to  the  vast  country  of 
Hindostan,  but  spreads  itself  in  some  form  or  other,  over  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  eastern  continent,  (Thibet,  the  Burman  Em 
pire,  and  Siam,)  it  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  our  attention.  It 
appears,  likewise,  to  be  a  religion  of  very  great  antiquity.  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  considers  the  in- 
stitutions of  Menu,  one  of  their  sacred  books,  as  having  been 
written  about  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ.    Their  other 

Vol.  L  26 
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sacred  writings,  called  the  Vedas,  are  said  to  have  been  written 
three  centuries  earlier. 

Through  the  inderatigable  labor  of  that  illustrious  scholar, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  and  many  learned  coad- 
jutors in  India,  the  information,  which  we  have  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  is  somewhat  extensive,  and  much  to  be 
relied  on. 

They  believe  in  one  Supreme  God,  who  created  the  world, 
though  not  all  things  pertainmg  to  it.  This  Supreme  Being 
is  said  to  have  created  a  goddess,  called  Bawany,  who  was  the 
mother  of  three  subaltern  deities.  Brimha,  or  Bramha,  Vish- 
nou,  and  Sheevah.  Brimha  was' endued  with  the  power  of 
creating  the  things  of  this  world  ;  Vishnou,  with  the  power  of 
cherishing  them  ;  and  Sheevah,  with  the  power  of  restraining 
and  correcting  them.  Thus  Brimha  became  the  creator  of 
man ;  and  in  this  character,  he  formed  four  castes  or  classes, 
which  are  so  distinctly  preserved  among  the  Hindoos.  Besides 
these  deities,  they  acknowledge  a  great  number  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  with  the  most  noted  deities  of  classic  mythology. 
They  have  likewise  numerous  demigods,  who  are  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  and  in  short,  the  whole 
world,  so  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town,  village,  etc. 
has  one  of  these  tutelary  deities.  By  nature  these  demigods 
are  subject  to  death ;  but  are  also  supposed  to  obtain  immor- 
tality by  the  use  of  a  certain  drink.  Encycl.  vol.  viii.  Art. 
Hindoos.  See  also  Dr.  Conie's  Sermon,  p.  26.  Also  Nott's 
Sermon  on  the  Idolatry  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  26. 

The  number  of  their  gods,  saith  Dr.  Priestley,*  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  people,  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  "  I  have 
often  been  told,"  says  an  American  Missionary,  who  left  Bom- 
bay, on  account  of  his  health,  <*  there  are  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  gods."f 

They  make  application  to  different  deities,  according  to  their 

•  Inst.  ofMo8efs78,  79. 

t  See  also  Mr.  Haii'a  letter,  Boston  Recorder,  April,  14, 181& 
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diflerent  occasions.    In  sickness,  they  apply  to  one  god ;  on  a 
jouraey,  to  another ;  and  when  engaged  in  war,  to  a  third. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  general  opinion,  that  Brimha,  Vishnou, 
and  Sheevah,  had  the  same  origin,  and  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  some  of  the  Hindoos  attach  themselves 
to  one  of  them ;  and  others,  to  another ;  and  the  generality 
only  worship  one  of  the  three."  What  ideas  they  have  of  the 
moral  character  of  these  gods,  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
following  fact.  ^^They  say,  that  these  divine  personages 
quarrelled  and  fought ;  that,  during  the  battle,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  stars  fell  fi*om  the  firmament."*  From  other 
sources,  and  those  the  most  authentic,  it  appears,  that  the  moral 
character  of  Hindoo  gods  is  absolutely  abominable. 

Worship,  paid  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  a  great  article  in 
the  Hindoo  system  ;  and  is  mentioned,  we  are  told,  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu. 

All  the  neighboring  nations,  whose  religions  bear  some  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  are  polytheists.  The  Siamese  say,  that 
the  reign  of  a  deity  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years  ; 
after  which,  he  sinks  into  eternal  repose,  and  another  succeeds 
him  in  the  government  of  the  universe."  f 

It  appears,  that  there  was,  before  the  Christian  era,  a  sect  of 
philosophers  in  India,  denominated  Sammanes.  These  Dr. 
Priesdey  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  those,  who  are  now 
called  Schamans,  in  Siberia.  %  In  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  Schamans,  saith  he,  we  may  see  a  faint  outline  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoos.  They  believe  in  one  God,  the  maker  of  all 
things ;  but  they  think,  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  affiiirs 

•  Noll's  Sermon,  79.  **  It  is  not  to  be  understood,"  says  the 
author  of  this  valuable  discourse,  **  that  those  who  worship  the  gods 
by  means  of  images,  pay,  at  the  same  time,  an  indirect  worship  to  the 
great  Supreme.  The  worship  of  the  gods  is  no.t  a  mode  of  worship- 
ping the  Supreme,  but  a  substitute  for  it,  designed  and  suited  to  ac- 
commodate beings  actuated  by  sense  and  passion,  and  living  in  an  age 
of  corruption  and  baseness,  p.  48. 

t  See  the  drowning  of  the  gods  as  mentioned  in  Nott's  Sermon,  51. 

I  Inst,  of  Mofl.  105  et  seq. 
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of  meoi  leaviog  the  goveramenl  of  the  world  to  inferior  beb^ 
to  whom,  therefore,  all  their  devotions  are  addressed. 

Perfectty  accordant  with  this,  is  the  representation  of  Mr. 
Nott,  lately  missionary  from  this  country  at  Bombay.  "  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,"  says  he,  **  that  those  who  worship  the 
gods,  by  means  of  images,  pay  at  the  same  time,  an  indirect 
worship  to  the  great  Supreme.  The  worship  of  their  gods  is 
not  a  mode  of  worshipping  the  Supreme,  but  a  substitute  for  it."* 

The  Hindoos  suppose,  not  only,  that  there  are  superior  beings 
of  very  different  dispositions,  some  friendly,  and  others  un^ 
friendly  to  men,  but  think  that  the  best  disposed  of-^them  are 
sometimes  partial,  obstinate,  and  vindictive;  and,  over  the 
malevolent  deities,  ihey  place  one  of  much  superior  power 
whom  they  call  Schaitan.  But  though  he  is  very  wicked,  they 
think  it  possible  to  appease  him ;  and  therefore  to  htm  they  ad* 
dress  much  of  their  worship. 

In  Japan,  the  religion  as  in  India,  appears  to  be  polytheism 
in  subordbation  to  theism  ;  i.  e.  they  acknowledge  numerous 
gods ;  but  one  is  believed  to.be  supreme  over  the  rest.  Many 
of  them  consider  this  supreme  god,  as  far  above  aD  human 
adoration  ;  and  for  this  cause,  address  their  devotions  to  deities 
of  subordinate  rank.  They  are  gross  idolaters,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  testimony  of  Dr.  Thunberg,  as  quoted  by 
Bigland.  **  In  the  midst  of  their  temple,  saith  he,  sat  Quanwon, 
(the  name  of  one  of  their  divinities,)  furnished  with  thirty-six 
bands.  Near  him  were  placed  sixteen  images  about  the  me  of 
men,  but  much  less  than  the  idol.  These  occupied  a  separate 
room,  and  partitioned  off  as  it  were  to  themselves.  On  both 
sides  next  to  these,  stood  two  rows  of  gilt  idols,  each  with 
twenty  bands.  Afterwards  were  placed  in  rows  on  each  side, 
idols  of  the  size  of  a  man,  quite  close  to  each  other,  the  number 
of  which  I  could  not  reckon.  The  whole  number  of  idols  in 
this  solemn  recess  of  superstition,  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 

*  Sermon  48.  More  evidence  to  this  purpose  may  be  found  ip 
Robensonii  Lidia,  359  etc. 
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thntT-three  thousand  duree  hundred  and  tbirty^three."  Bigland, 
IV.  395. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last  lecture,  that  not  only  departed 
spirits,  but  living  men  have  received  divine  worship.  The 
emperors  of  Rome  were  worshipped  as  gods.  In  that  exten- 
sive country  called  Thibet,  lying  west  of  China,  we  find  a  whole 
nation  paying  divine  honors  to  a  living  mortal,  under  the  title  of 
the  grand.  Lama*  He  is  the  great  object  of  adoration,  not  only 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  but  to  the  various  tribes  of  heathen 
Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vast  tract  of  continent,  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  Korea,  or  the  Japan 
sea.*  He  is  conadered  by  some,  as  the  vicegerent  of  deity,  and 
by  others  as  Deity  himself.  "  He  is  never  to  be  seen,  but  in  a 
secret  place  of  his  palace,  amidst  a  great  number  oi^  lamps, 
sitting  cross  le^ed  on  a  cushion,  and  adorned  all  over  with  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  where,  at  a  dbtance,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kiss,  even  his 
feet.  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that,  when  the  grand  Lama 
seems  to  die,  eithet  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  soul,  in  fact, 
only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for  another,  younger  and 
better ;  and  it  is  discovered  again  in  the  body  of  some  child,  by 
certain  tokens  known  only  to  the  lamas,  or  priests,  in  which 
order  he  always  appears."f 

In  the  Mahratta  country,  not  (ar  from  Bombay,  divine  honors 
are  paid  to  a  god  denominated  the  Deo  of  Chimchose ;  i.  e.  to 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  in  whom  Granesa,  the  god  of  pru- 
dence, is  supposed  to  have  become  incarnate.  The  deity  was 
visited  in  the  year  1809  by  Mrs.  Graham,  whose  testimony  was 
confirmed  to  Mr.  Nott,  by  an  eye  witness,  who  accompanied 
her  In  the  visit,  which  she  describes.     Notl's  Serm.  71. 

It  has  long  since  been  reported,  that  in  the  south  of  Africa 
there  were  whole  nations,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  no 
ideas  of  God  or  religion.  This  has  been  recently  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Kicherer,  who  resided  as  missionary,  among  theBosche- 

*  iMdwtiWm'Gwgnphy.        \  £acycl.  Brit  Art.  Laauu 
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meD.  ^'  They  haFe/'  says  he,  "  no  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  consequently  they  practise  no  kind  of  worship."*  In 
the  same  deplorable  ignorance,  we  find  the  vast  island,  or  rather 
continent  of  New  Holland  .f  In  Pelew,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  religion  of  any  kind ;  though  they  have  an  idea  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body.  In  Otaheite,  they  have  numerous  gods, 
each  family  having  a  guardian  spirit,  whom  they  worship. 
*'  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  seems  to  have  been 
founded  chiefly  on  fear;  the  temples  being  decorated  with 
figures  of  destructive  animals."}  Their  worship  appears  to 
have  been  directed,  not  to  a  benevolent,  but  to  a  malignant 
deity,  who  delighted  in  destruction.  One  of  their  idols  was 
composed  of  certain  seeds,  pasted  together  with  human  blood. 
Their  principal  deities  were  thirteen  in  number;  but  they  also 
acknowledged  a  variety  of  local  divinities,  who  presided  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys.^ 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Sumatrans,  Mr.  Marsden,  as  quoted 
by  Groldsmith,  gives  the  following  account.  '*  If,  by  religion,  is 
meant  a  public  or  private  worship  of  any  kind,  if  prayers,  pro- 
cessions, meetings,  or  priests,  be  necessary  to  constitute  it,  these 
people  are  totally  without  religion.  They  neither  worship  God, 
devil,  nor  idol.  They  have  no  word  in  their  language,  to  ex- 
press the  person  of  Grod,  except  the  Allah  of  the  Malays,''|| 
which  I  suppose  was  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  character  of  the  gods,  wor- 
shipped by  modem  pagans,  we  are  in  the  second  place,  to  ui- 
quire  by  what  kind  of  services  it  was  attempted  to  render 
these  deities  propitious.lT 

*  The  Rev.  E.  Evans,  was  told  that  the  Hottentots  worshipped  a 
little  insect.  Has  not  Mr.  Kicherer  suggested  the  same.  See  Re- 
corder, No.  40,  vol.  3. 

t  Pink.  3.  473.        |  Btgland,  v.  439.        §  Pinkerton. 

I  Goldsmith,  450.  The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  appear,  says  Big- 
land,  to  have  no  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Deity ;  but  acknowledge  an  evil 
principle,  whose  malevolence  they  endeavor  to  avert,  v.  501. 

H  See  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Druses  in€kirke'sTrav.251. 
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It  will  not  appear  upon  examination,  diat,  m  the  religion  of 
modern  pagans,  there  is  less,  either  of  the  impure  or  ferocious, 
than  was  noticed,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  heathen  worship. 
Indeed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  .the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which  in  some  form  or  other,  has  overspread  the  most 
populous  countries  of  the  east,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and 
bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Dr.  Priestley,  speaking  of  this  system,  as 
contained  in  their  sacred  books,  observes,  that  it  enjoined  hu- 
man sacrifices.*  Sir  William  Jones  informs  us,  that  the  an- 
cient solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Hindoos,  was  a  man,  a  bull,  and  a 
horse.f  Human  sacrifices  were  anciently  ofiered  by  the  Chinese. 
They  were  likewise  ofiered  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  Scandinavia  they  held  a  festival  every  ninth  month,  which 
lasted  nine  days ;  and  every  day  they  offered  nine  living  victims, 
men,  or  brute  animals*  But  every  ninth  year,  the  most  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  at  Upsal,  when  the  king,  the  senate,  and 
all  the  citizens  of  any  distinction  attended  in  person ;  and  they 
chose  among  the  captives  in  time  of  war,  and  among  the  slaves 
in  time  of  peace,  nine  persons  to  be  sacrificed.  But,  in  times 
of  great  calamity,  they  sacrificed  persons  of  more  consequence. 
The  first  king  of  Verraland  }  was  burned  in  honor  of  Odin,  to 
put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth.  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  offered 
his  son  in  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  victory  over  his  enemy  Harold. 
Aune,  king  of  Sweden,  devoted  to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine 
sons,  to  prevail  on  that  god  to  prolong  his  life.  The  ancient 
history  of  the  North,  says  Priestley,  abounds  with  similar  ex- 
amples. In  confirmation  of  which,  he  quotes  from  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities,  the  following  account.  In  the  capital  of 
Denmark,  they  offered  every  ninth  year,  ninety-nine  men,  with 
as  many  horses  and  dogs.     In  Iceland,  there  were  two  temples, 

*  lost  of  Moses,  191, 194. 

t  Asiatic  Reaearchea,  1. 365.     Dissertation  on  India,  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  and  others.  1.  239. 
t  In  Sweden. 
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u  which  tliey  offered  bumai  yietims^  aad  a  pit  or  well,  iDto 
which  they  were  thrown  headlong.* 

The  missionariesy  who  were  sent  to  Otaheite  in  the  year 
1797,  inform  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  though 
apparently  very  devout  and  strongly  attached  to  their  religious 
rites,  are  not  less  savage  in  their  manner  of  worship,  than  those 
barbarians  of  the  north,  whom  we  last  mentioned.  Human 
victims  are  offered  at  the  accession  of  every  new  sovereign,  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  districts,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
subjection  ;.  and  on  many  other  occasions,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed for  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  repetition  of  this  dreadful 
rite.f 

The  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  is  common  to  that 
group,  called  the  Society  Islands.  It  likewise  prevails  at  the 
Friendly,  and  Sandwich  Islands.]: 

Nothing  could  be  more  extravagantly  ferocious,  than  the  re* 
ligion  of  the  Mexicans.  Fasts,  penances,  voluntary  wounds^ 
and  tortures,  constituted  the  essence  of  their  rites.  Human 
sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable ;  and  every  cap- 
tive taken  in  war,  was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The 
heart  and  head  were  the  portion  of  the  gods ;  while  the  body 
was  resigned  to  the  captor,  who,  with  his  friends,  feasted  upon 
it.  The  austerities  and  voluntary  wounds  of  the  priests,  their 
poisonous  ointments,  and  other  abominable  rites,  evince,  that 
the  entire  system  was  the  most  execrable,  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  alike  blasphemous  to  (Sod  and  pernicious 

*  The  Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tythe  of  their  human 
spoil.  Gibb.  4.  391.  The  Scythians  worshipped  their  tutelary  Deity 
under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimetar.  Gibbon  6.  43.  Contl  Hist  of 
Phil.  1.  87.  Tytler's  Elements,  1.  257. 

t  Among  the  Pawnees,  Indians  south  of  the  Missouri,  they  worship 
the  great  sur  Venus.  They  offer  human  sacrifices.  Children  they 
transfix  on  a  pole,  and  thus  offer  them.     Record,  vol.  iii,  50. 

I  Bigland's  View  of  the  world,  5. 439.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
human  sacrifices,  within  a  few  years  past,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Bombay,  have  been  repeatedly  made,  on  various  occasions,  to  local 
deities.     Panop.  Feb.  18]  8,  p.  79. 
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to  men."  The  number  of  human  victims  ahnuaUy  offered  at 
Mexico  has  been  thought  to  be  judiciously  estimated  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Though  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  Hin- 
doos, at  present,  offer  human  sacrifices,  by  immolation  at  an 
ahar,  it  is  neverthdess  true,  that  until  within  a  few  years  such 
victims  were  offered  to  the  river  Ganges.  The  natives  of 
Hmdoostan,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of 
Orissa,*  and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal^  sometimes  make 
offerings  of  their  children  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  i.  e.  to  the 
itver  Ganges.  This  sacrifice  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
offered  by  parents,  apprehensive  of  not  having  issue. '  If,  after 
this  vow,  they  have  children,  the  first  bom  is  preserved,  tiU 
they  have  a  convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  river,  at 
the  period  of  assembling  at  the  holy  places.  They  then  take 
the  child  with  them  ;  and,^t  the  time  of  bathing,  it  is  encour* 
aged  to  walk  into  the  deep  water,  until  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  If  unwiUing  to  go  forward,  it  is  pushed  off*  by  the 
parents. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Asiatic  Annual 
Register.  <<  So  lately  as  November  1810,  some  European 
seamen,  belonging  to  the  pilot  service  of  Bengal,  being  on  shore 
on  the  island  Sagor,  witnessed  a  horrid  ceremony.  On  going 
on  shore,  they  saw  the  entrailis  of  a  human  body,  floating  on 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  the  natives 
assembled  on  the  beach,  as  near  as  they  could  conjecture,  about 
three  thousand.  On  asking  why  so  many  of  the  natives  were 
put  into  the  water,  they  were  informed,  that  the  head  Fakeer 
had  ordered  them  thither  to  be  devoured  by  the  sharks,  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  respective  families.  They  saw  eleven  nien, 
women  and  boys  thi>s  destroyed  ;  and  it  further  appeared  by 
other  incontestible  evidence,  that  the  victims,  destroyed  in 
November,  amounted  to  thirty-nine.'* 

*  I  forbear  to  give  that  particular  aceount  #f  the  Moloch  of  Oritta, 
which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Buchanan^  an  eye  witnew. 
Vol.  I.  27 
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•*  When  a  aick  penook  supposed  not  to  he  likely  to  reeover, 
pticicultriy  if  he  18  eged,  he  is  conveyed  to  the  river,  in  which 
(be  lower  half  of  his  body  is  immersed.  Water  is  copiously 
poured  into  his  mouth  ;  and  he  seldom  survives  the  operation 
many  hours.''  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  thb 
aooounty  and  that  which  we  receive  of  the  same  people,  from 
Herodotus.  (Herod.  Thai.  99.  or  Beloe's  Transl.  v.  ii.  119.) 
^  If  any  man  among  them,'''  says  he,  *^  be  diseased,  hb  nearest 
connexions  put  him  to  death  ;  alleging  in  excuse,  that  sickness 
wouki  waste  and  injure  his  fledi.  They  pay  no  regard  to  his 
a«sertk>ns,  that  he  is  not  really  ill ;  but  without  the  smallest 
eempuDction,  deprive  him  of  life."  The  two  passages  compared, 
8»ve  to  verify  a  remark  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  years  have  done  little  towards  cfaan^g  the 
Indians,  either  in  their  customs  or  oharacter. 

It  is  not  improper  here  to  mentbn  the  custom,  extensively 
prevalent  in  India,  of  the  burning  of  widows  with  their  deceased 
hosbands.  Dr.  Buchanan  acquiesces  in  the  conclusion^  that 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  widows  perish  annually  by  self- 
devotement,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindoostan  alone. 

.  Dr.  Leyden  has  informed  us,  that  the  natives  of  the  interior 
of  Sumatra  give  this  account  of  themselves,  that  they  frequently 
eat  their  own  relations,  when  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  that,  not  so 
such  to  gratify  their  appetite,  as  to  perform  a  pious  ceremony. 
Thus,  when  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the  world,  be 
sasaid  to  invite  his  own  chitdreo  to  eat  htm,  at  the  season,  when 
sak  and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  around 
which  his  friends  and  offipring  assemble,  and  as  they  shake  the 
tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  which  is,  "  the  season 
ja  come ;  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  and  he  must  descend."  *'  The 
victim  descends ;  and  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him 
deprive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his  remains  in  a  solemn  ban- 
quet."  (Chris.  Research.  145,  quoting  Asiatic  Res.  x.  203.) 
This  strikingly  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Mians,  as  stated  by  Heiodotus ;  <*  the  more  aged  among  whom 
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be  aasertf,  were  regularijr  killed  and  eeieD."    (Tbaiia  99,  or 
yoL  i.  213.) 

I  had  occaskm  to  notico  in  a  former  lecture,  that,  ia  the  an- 
cient ayetem  of  heathen  worship,  there  was  a  most  disgosting 
mixture  of  laaciyioiDRiess  and  crueltj.  This  remark  applies  in 
full  force  to  the  religion  of  modem  pagans. 

In  Orissa,  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  stands  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut*  Thn  idol  has  been  consklered  as  the  Moloch  of 
the  present  age.  His  tessple  is  a  stupendous  fabric.  As  other 
temples  ere  usually  adorned  with  6gure8,  emblemitical  of  their 
religion;  so  Juggernaut  has  representations,  numerdus  and 
yutiooBj  of  that  vice  which  censcitutes  the  essetfceof  his  worship. 
The  waUs  and  gates  are  covered  with-  indecent  emblems,  in 
massive  and  duraUe  sc«dptore.  In  the  worship  of  this  god  are 
chanted  songs,  the  most  indecent  and  licentious.  These,  say 
the  infiitttated  devotees,  are  the  delight  of  the  god.  To  engage 
ia  this  worship,  incredible  numbers  assemble  annually  from  the 
vuious  parte  of  Northern  India.  The  assembly,  it  appears^ 
consbtB  of  many  hondred  thousands.  An  image  of  enormous 
sifle  is  drawn  on  a  car,  3ixty  feet  high.  Under  the  wheels  of 
this  car,  it  is  commoh  Ibr  persons  to  tbrow  themsdves  for  the 
purpose  of  being  crushed  to  death.  This  god  is  said  to  smUe^ 
whenever  a  libation  of  bbod  is  thus  made.* 

This  account,  let  it  be  considered,  is  given  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness, a  man  highly  respected  for  piety^  and  literature.  Nor 
have  twehre  years  elapsed,  since  he  was  present  at  this  scene 
of  abomination  and  horror. 

Another  writer  gives  a  corresponding  account,  in  a  spirit 
equally  indignant.  '*  These  pagans,'*  says  he,  ^\n  forming 
their  idols  cast  away  every  vestige  of  beauty,  every  thing,  that 
by  consent  of  mankind,  is  supposed  to  convey  pleasing  sensa- 
tions, and  in  their  place,  substitute  the  most  extravagant  and 
unnatural  defornn^,  the  moat  bathsome  filthi  and  the  most  dtei- 

*  Christian  Researehmt,  103.  Consult  also  in  the  Reoordar  vol«  3, 
no.  3,  an  account  from  Mag.  Prol. 
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gtisting  obscenity.  It  li  not  in  hnguage  to  convey  an  adeqoate 
idea  of  their  temples,  and  idols ;  and  if  it  were,  no  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it,  but  the  excitement  of  painful  and 
abominable  emotions."    (Priestley's  Inst,  of  Moses,  227.) 

Every  pagoda,  we  are  told,  has  a  certain  number  of.  pros- 
titutes annexed  to  it,  dedicated  to  its  use,  by  pompous  and 
solemn  ceremonies.  In  the  Deccan,  it  is  customary  for  pa- 
rents to  dedicate  their  children  to  this  professioo. 

In  the  worship  of  modern  pagans  we  find  not  only  all  tliat 
is  impure  and  sanguinary,  but  the  most  degrading  stupidity. 
By  these  institutions,  the  rationd  nature  of  man  ii  debased  and 
oujUraged.  The  Sovereign  of  the  universe  requires  a  rational 
service.  The  worship  of  the  heatlien  is  strikingly  the  reverse. 
**  What  the  Hindoos  call  prayte,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be 
so  efficacbus,  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  what  Jews  and 
Christians  signify  by  that  term.  It  is  no  proper  address  to  the  * 
Supreme  Being,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  humility^ 
veneration  and  submission  ;  but  the  mere  repetition  of  certain « 
words,  the  pronunciation  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  operate 
only  as  a  charm.  The  worshippers  of  Vishnoo,  it  is  said,  pre* 
tend  that  his  name,  thou^  pronounced  without  any  detenntoate 
motive,  or  even  in  contempt,  .cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good 
eSdcU  This  alone  they  say,  has  the  power  of  effiicing  crimes."* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  as- 
serted on  the  testimony  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  consists  of  no- 
thing but  music,  songs,  dances,  and  in  waiting  on  their  gods, 
as  if  they  were  living  persons,  viz.  in  presenting  them  things  to< 
eat,  washing  them,  perfuming  them,  giving  them  betel  leaves, 
dying  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wood,  carrying  them  abroad 
in  processions,  etc.     Inst,  of  Mos.  161. 

The  Schaimaos  of  Siberia,  whose  religion  has  been  mention- 
ed, pretend,  like  the  ancient  Babylonians,  to  nourish  their  idols 
with  ibod.  By  way  of  offering  them  incense,  they  make  a 
smoke  with  burning  flesh,  bk>od,  or  boughs  of  fir  and  worm- 

•  Insi.  of  Moees,  161. 
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woodf  before  them.  But  when  misfortunes  befrl  them,  thejr 
load  them  with  abuse ;  sometimes  dash  them  against  the  ground, 
throw  them  into  the  water,  or  beat  them  with  rods.* 

Bebnging  to  the  Hindoo  religion  are  great  numbers  of  de- 
votees, who  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  severe  abstinence 
and  torture.  Some  will  keep  their  arms  eoostantly  stretched 
over  their  heads,  till  they,  beoome  quite  withered,  and  incapable 
of  motion.  Others  keep  them  crossed  over  their  breasts,  during 
their  Kves»  some  chain  themselves  to  trees  and  particular  spots 
of  ground,  which  thejr  never  quit*  Dr»  Buchanan  mentions  an 
enthusiast,  whom  he  saw  going  on  a  pilgrnnage  to  Juggernaut, 
who  had  to  merit  the  favor  of  the  god,  measured  the  whole  way 
by  the  length  of  has  body.f 

It  is  related  of  the  aneient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  stars,  that,  on  sdemn 
festivals,  kept  in  honor  of  the  detty»  whom  they  adored,  in  a 
temple .  sealed  on  the  brink  of  a  mountain,  they  threw  tbem- 
8(^es  down  into  a  vast  ^epth,  out  of  a  religious  principle, 
dancing  and  singing,  tbeir  priests  aasuring  them,  that  they 
should- enjoy  all  sorts  of  pleasures  aftw  a  death  so  meritorious. 
Uillar,  as  quoted  by  Ldand,  ii.  290. 

I  shall  close  the  lecture  with  a  few  remarks  on  what  has 
preoeded. 

1*  In  view  of  those  facts,  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  lectures,  can  the  necessity  of  revelation  be  reasonably 
denied,  or  even  doubted  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  existence 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  has-been  either  unknown, 
or  so  corrupted  and  perverted,  as  to  be  no  better  than  unquali- 
fied atheism  ;  and  this  too,  in  countries,  where  the  human  mind 
far  (irom  being  permitted  to  lie  inactive,  has  erected  many 
beautiCul  and  stupendous  monuments  to  its  own  praise.  So. 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe^  that  the  true  God  would, 

•  *  FeroDia  was  plundered  by  Hannibal  on  bis  return  fh>in  Rome,  to 
avenge  oo  that  goddess  his  hite  disappointmenL  Eustace's  Class. 
Tour,  2.  96. 

f  Clirietiau  Researches,  103. 
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under  anj  circamstances,  have  been  generallj  known  end 
shipped  without  revehtion.  Most  strikingly  tmei  therefore,  ie 
the  assertion,  made  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  worU  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God.  It  is  conceded  indeed,  that  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, if  examined  with  a  fair  and  impartial  muid,  are  suffident 
to  indicate  the  bemg  and  perfections  of  their  Author.  The  uh 
visiUe  things  of  God  may  be  disoovwed  by  the  things,  that  are 
made.  But  if  these  invisibb  things  were  not  in  fiict  discovered  ; 
but  the  whole  world  was  overspread  with  gross  darkness ;  and 
men  bad  such  notions  eooceming  religion,  as  tended  to  degrade 
both  the  heart  and  the  inteileot,  and  to  prostrate,  rather  than 
to  esublish  moral  principle ;  it  follows  that  a  revelation  fiwi 
heaven  was  inexpressibly  important  and  desirable. 

2.  The  subject  corroborates  a  remark  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  the 
eflfects  of  revealed  religion  are  not  confined  to  those,  who  eor- 
dialiy,  or  even  to  those  who  nominally  embraco  it.  Tliere  are 
those,  in  evety  Christian  coantry,  who  do  neither  the  one,  nor 
the  other.  They  are  briievers  neither  in  heart,  nor  professieo. 
But  though  they  reject  revealed  religion,  they  do  not  question 
the  existence  of  God ;  their  notions  of  him  are  vastly  more  cor* 
rect,  than  those,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  pagans.  Why  do 
thej  not  worship  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  rivers^  brute  animals, 
or  even  vegetables,  that  are  planted  and  cultivated  by  their 
own  industry  ?  Why  do  tfaey  not  acknowledge,  as  the  rulers 
of  Heaven,  those,  whose  passions  and  vioes  oooe  distuihed  and 
polluted  the  earth?  Is  it  because  their  intellects  are  more 
penetrating  and  profound,  than  were  those  of  the  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Pbenicians,  and  Chaldeans?  No;  but  because 
they  have  been  better  instructed  by  that  very  religion,  which 
they  deny,  and  would  gladly  subvert.  It  is  because  some  rays 
of  celestial  truth  have  fallen  upon  their  understandings,  notwith- 
standing the  caution,  which  has  been  nsed  to  prevent  a  Ukh 
rough  illumination. 
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OPINIONS  OF  HEATHEN,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  AS 
TO  THE  SOUL'S  IMMORTALITY. 

That  existence  is  not  terminated  by  death,  but  that. the 
aoul  survives  the  body,  appears  to  have  been  a  sentiment  ex- 
tensively,diffused  and  generally  admitted  among  pagan  nations. 
This  remark  is  applicable  not  less  to  heathen  of  ancient  than  of 
H&odem  times*  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  necessaiy 
that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  should  receive  additional  Ug^t 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel  ?  I  answer, 

For  tiuree  xeasoos : 

1.  Though  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  general  among 
the  ancient  heathen,  it  was  by  no  means  universal.  Socrates  is 
represented  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  as  saying,  '^  Almost  every 
body  fancies,  that  when  the  soul  parts  from  the  body,  it  is  no 
more ;  it  dies  along  with  it.  In  the  very  moment  of  parting,  it 
vanishes  like  a  vapor  of  smoke,  which  flies  off,  and  disperses, 
and  has  no  existence.'*  This  testimony  is  the  more  important, 
as  it  is  contained  m  a  work  designed  expressly  to  prove  the 
opposite  doctrine* 

Polybius  complains  of  the  general  profligacy  and  want  of  in-* 
tegriqr,  which  ki  his  day,  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and 
attributes  it  to  the  national  rulers,  who  had  encouraged  the 
multitude  to  despise  the  terrors  of  a  future  state. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  improper  to  introduce  the  fol* 
fewhg  passage  from  Romao  history,  although  it  may  have  been 
repeatedly  brought  forward  for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  in  a  fuD  Senate  on 
occaskm  of  CataUne's  conspiracy,  he  endeavors  to  dissuade 
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them  from  passing  a  sentence  of  death  on  the  conspiratorsy  by 
this  argument,  that  death  would  be  no  punishment,  as  they  who 
were  in  favor  of  that  sentence,  intended  it  should  be ;  assigning 
for  a  reason,  that  after  death,  there  is  neither  enjoyment  nor 
sufiering ;  but  that  death  is  to  all  mortals,  the  end  of  evils.**^ 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  he  well  understood  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  But  if  we  had  any  doubts  of 
this,  they  would  be  removed,  by  observing  that  this  open  avow- 
al of  mfidelity,  did  not  occasion  the  least  surprise ;  those  who 
replied,  made  no  remarks,  as  if  it  were  a  novelty.  Cicero 
answered  coolly,  that  their  ancestors  had  supposed  it  necessary 
to  the  public  good,  that  the  vicious  should  be  deterred  from 
crimes,  by  the  fear  of  something  after  death.f  The  same 
illustrious  author  informs  us  in  another  place,  how  generally  the 
ancient  belief  as  to  infernal  regions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
was  in  his  time  discarded.]: 

The  contempt  m  which  this  doctrine  was  held  even  by  the 
vulgar  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  is  strongly  represented  in  bis  second 
satire. 

**  EoM  aliquofl  raaneSi  et  subterranea  regna, 
£t  centum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  vaduin  tot  millia  cymba, 
Nee  pueri  crcdunt,  n»i  qui  nondum  ere  levantur.** 

**  That  angry  justioe  formed  a  dreadftil  bell, 

That  ghoata  in  subterranean  regions  dwell, 

That  hateful  Styx  his  muddy  current  rolls, 

And  Charon  ferries  o'er  unbodied  souls. 

Are  now  as  tales,  or  idle  fables  prized, 

By  children  quetotion'd,  and  by  men  despised."         Clifford, 

*Eam  cuncta  mortalium  mala  dissolvere ;  ultra  neque  cum,  neque 
gaudio  locum  esse.     Sal  lust.  Cat.  $  1. 

f  Apud  inferos  ejusmodi  qundam  ill!  anttqoi  suppticia  impiis  eon- 
stinita  esse  voluerunt  4  Orat.  in  Catalioam.  See  TimsBua  in  life  of 
Homer,  220. 

X  Qu8B  anus  tarn  excors  inveniri  potest,  que  ilia,  quae  quondam 
eredebantur,  apud  inferos  portenta  extimescat  ?  Cic.de  Nat.  Deor.  L. 
ii.  e.  3.    Tuao.  L.  I.  IS. 
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It  may  be  thought,  that  the  sentiment  here  conveyed,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  same  author,  in  his  13th  satire,  which  portrays 
in  very  lively  colors,  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and 
represents  the  wicked  as  fearing  punishment  from  an  avenging 
hand. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  those  fears  relate  to  this  life,  and  are  in 
no  degree  founded  on  an  expectation  of  punisliment  beyond  the 
grave.  The  guilty  person  turns  pale,  when  it  thunders,  and 
trembles  at  the  tempest,  not  because  he  expects  a  future  life, 
but  fears  that  ofiended  Jove  will  terminate  the  present. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  more  apparent  by  ex- 
amining the  story  of  the  dishonest  Spartan,  mentioned  in  this 
13th  satire ;  so  likewise  in  the  fable  by  Prodicus,  concerning 
Virtue  and  Pleasure,  transmitted  by  Xenopbon,  the  rewards  of 
virtue  are  fame  on  earth,  but  nothing  in  heaven.* 

That  there  was  prevailing  at  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plague,  little  or  no  belief  in  a  future  moral  retribution,  appears 
from  facts,  stated  by  Thucydides  in  his  account  of  that  calamity. 
As  the  danger  of  death  increased,  crimes  were  augmented. 
«<  Every  one  was  now  more  easily  induced  to  do  that,  which 
for  decency's  sake  they  did  only  covertly  before.  They  saw 
the  strange  mutability  of  outward  conditbn,  so  that  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  catch  liold  of  speedy  enjoyments  and  quick  gusts 
of  pleasure,  persuaded  that  their  bodies  and  their  wealth  might 
be  their  own  merely  for  a  day.  Reverence  for  the  gods,  or 
for  the  laws  of  society,  laid  no  restraints  upon  them,  either 
judging  that  piety,  or  impiety,  were  things  indiffirent,  since  they 
saw,  that  ail  men  perished  alike ;  or  throwing  away  every  ap- 
prehension of  being  called  to  an  account  for  their  enormities, 
since  justice  might  be  prevented  by  death ;  or  rather  as  the 
heaviest  judgment,  to  which  man  could  be  doomed,  was  already 
hanging  over  their  heads,  snatching  this  interval  of  pleasure 
before  it  fell." 

Proofs  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  considerably  multi- 


*  XenophoD.  Mem.  Soc.  2.  1. 
Vol.  1.  28 
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plied  ;  but  these  are  sufficient,  it  is  believed  to  show,  that  at 
the  times,  to  which  tliey  relate,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was 
by  no  means  universal  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 

Nor,  should  we  direct  our  attention  to  modem  pagans,  would 
the  case  appear  difierent. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  Col.  Symes  ob- 
serves :  ^'  It  is  not  known  that  they  have  any  idea  of  a  future 
state  ;"  though  he  subjoins,  **  This  may  possibly  arise  from  our 
imperfect  means  of  discovering  their  opinions."* 

On  the  mountains,  which  separate  Arracan  from  Ava,  the 
same  author  found  a  harmless,  untaught  race  of  men,  from  the 
name  of  their  country  called  Kayners.  This  people  have  no 
idea  of  a  place  of  future  reward  and  punishment. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  Islands,  lying  off  Sumatra,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  Asiatic  Researches,  "do  not  appear  to 
have  the  most  distant  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishment."!  Mr.  Campbell,  who  recently  travelled  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa,  found  tribes  of  the  natives,  who  be- 
lieve the  soul  and  body  perish  at  the  same  time.|  The  same 
sentiment  appears  to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  contiguous  to  Nootka  Sound.^ 

2.  Though,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  there  has 
generally  prevailed  among  the  heathen,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  some  belief,  that  death  does  not  terminate  human 
existence,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  seems  never  to  have  been 
established  among  them,  on  any  rational  grounds.  It  was 
probably  first  communicated  to  men  by  revelation,  and  cherish- 
ed by  the  magistrate,  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  civil  govern- 
ment. But  it  was  not  received,  either  as  the  result  of  revela- 
tion, or  reason,  but  of  ancient  tradition,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown. 

3.  Another  most  important  reason,  why  tlie  doctrine  of  im- 

♦  Symes's  Embassy  to  China,  p.  133.  f  Vol.  6.  p.  86, 

t  CampbelPs  Travels,  233,  284,  201,  a39. 
t  Analyt.  Rev.  for  Feb.  1817,  p.  131. 
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mortality  needed  illumination,  was,  that  the  ideas  of  those,  who 
believed  it,  were  irrational,  ill  defined,  or  inconsistent  with  a 
moral  retribution. 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  what  ideas 
as  to  a  future  state,  prevailed  among  the  pagan  vulgar,  than  by 
attending  to  what  the  poets  have  left  us  on  this  subject.  '*  We 
cannot,"  sa}'s  the  learned  author  of  the  Intellectual  System,  in 
words  quoted  in  a  former  lecture,  '^  make  a  better  judgment  con- 
cerning the  generality  and  bulk  of  the  ancient  pagans,  than  from 
the  poets  and  mythologists,  who  were  the  chief  instructors  of 
them.''  Their  writings  were  considered  among  the  Greeks,  as 
being  in  no  very  inferior  sense,  the  result  of  inspiration.*  If 
such  were  their  regard  for  the  poets  in  general,  what  must  have 
been  their  veneration  for  Homer,  whose  verses,  to  use  the  Ian* 
guage  of  an  animated  writer,  resounded  through  all  Greece ; 
and  whose  superiority  was  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  no 
one  was  more  jealous  of  his  pre-eminence,  than  of  the  sun  by 
which  the  world  is  enlightened. f  This  poet  has  described  the 
region  of  departed  souls.  Is  tiie  description  such  as  reason  ap* 
proves?  Is^it  such  as  to  supersede  all  necessity  of  light  from 
heaven  ? 

What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  vast  crowds  of  un- 
bodied spirits  sliould  rush  around  the  sacrifice,  which  Ulysses 
bad  o^red,  eager  to  taste  the  blood  which  was  flowing  from  it? 
What  indeed,  can  be  more  full  of  gloom,  and  darkness,  and 
horror,  than  the  whole  scene  which  the  poet  describes  ?  In  his 
subterranean  world,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  blissful  regions; 
we  see  no  calm  and  joyous  retreats,  where  virtuous  souls  re- 
ceive divine  light,  and  contemplate  the  purity  and  wisdom  of 
God.  Those  who,  in  heathen  estimation,  had  been  the  fairest 
candidates  for  celestial  glory,  were  found,  even  in  this  state  of 
retribution,  agitated  with  all  the  fury  of  mortal  passions  ;  sullen 
and  gloomy  in  their  confinement,  dissatisfied  with  the  change, 

•Leland  Nee.  of  Rev.  1.  162.     Farmer  on  Worship  of  Human 
S|>irit8,  p.  288. 
t  Annchar.  1.  42. 
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through  which  they  had  passed.  Achilles,  though  elevated  far 
above  vulgar  shades,  indignantly  exclaims  in  answer  to  the 
gratulation  of  Ulysses, 

Think  not  death  a  theme 

Of  consolation ;  I  had  rather  live, 

The  servile  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 

Of  acme  man,  scantily  himself  sustained, 

Than  sovereign  empire  hold  o'er  all  tbe  shades. — C^wpvr.^ 

If  in  describing  the  same  general  objects,  the  Roman  poet 
has  not  overspread  the  whole  with  equal  gloom  and  horror ;  if 
he  has  assigned  to  virtuous  souls  spacious  fields,  lucid  and  tran- 
quil skies ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog,  the  barge,  and  the  in- 
fernal river,  how  far  beneath  the  desires  of  immortal  souls  are 
the  leisure,  the  conflicts,  and  pastimes  of  the  Elysian  fields  !f 
It  has  almost  the  appearance  of  profaneness,  to  compare  this 
with  the  Christian  paradise.  Did  not  the  subject  require  it,  I 
should  need  an  apology  perhaps  for  introducing  in  such  a  con- 
nexion, the  account,  which  writers  truly  inspired  have  given  us 
of  the  condition  and  employment  of  saints  in  light.  "  Ye  are 
come  to  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  tbe  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom,  which  are 
written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant."! 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  poetical  aooonnt 
of  the  infernal  kingdom  is  too  grossly  absurd  to  have  been 
credited  even  by  tbe  vulgar,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that 
Plato  represents  even  Socrates,  as  discoursing  in  the  most 
solemn  hours  of  his  life,i.  e.  just  before  his  execution,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  departed  souls,  in  a  way,  which  is  but  little 
different  from  the  description  of  tbe  poets.  He  speaks  par- 
ticularly of  the.  Acherusian  Lake,  the  barges,  Cocytus,  and 
Phlegethon  ;  adding,  '<  No  man  of  sense  can  pretend  to  assure 

•  Oil.  II.  48«.   Confer.  Fanner  on  Worship  of  Human  SpiritP,  450. 
t  iEneid,  G.  C37.  %  Hel».  1^:22. 
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youy  that  all  these  things  are  just  as  70U  have  heard.  But  all 
tbinkiDg  men  will  be  positive,  that  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  the 
place  of  its  abode  after  death,  is  absolutely  such  as  I  represent 
it,  or  at  least  very  near  it,  provided  the  soul  be  immortal." 
(SeePhedon  114.  d.) 

Another  reason  why  the  ancient  heathen  needed  additional 
light  on  the  subject  of  imnoortalityv  comprehending  a  retribution, 
is,  that  from  the  nature  of  their  religion,  they  have  no  correct 
standard  of  moral  virtue.  In  proportion  as  they  believed  the 
current  theology  concerning  a  future  state,  they  must  have  be- 
lieved the  common  fables  as  to  the  character  of  their  deities ; 
as  to  their  origin,  passions,  disappointments,  amours  and  cen« 
tentions.  How  could  they  consistently  expect  reward  from  the 
gods,  for  moral  qualities,  which  the  latter  did  not  possess ;  or 
punishment  for  vices,  which  were  as  common  in  heaven,  as  they 
were  upon  earth  7 

Those  among  the  modem  pagans,  who  believe  in  the  doc* 
trine  of  a  future  state,  entertain  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
which  are  extremely  confused,  and  inconsistent. 

Although  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  no  traces 
of  religion  are  perceived  ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  some  faint 
idea  of  a  future  existence,  and  think,  that  after  death,  they  shall 
return  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  originally  fell.  (Bigland,  iv. 
414.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  enteruin  senti« 
ments  not  essentially  di£krent  from  these.     (Pinkerton  ii.  488.) 

The  Chinese  have  some  idea  of  a  personal  existence  here- 
after ;*  yet  is  this  perfectly  inconsistent  with  their  belief,  that 
the  soul  is  part  of  Deity,  and  at  death  is  absorbed  in  him  again. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  '*  few  of  the 
Chinese  carry  the  objects,  to  be  obtamed  by  their  devotion, 
beyond  the  benefits  of  this  life.'*  (Staunton's  Emb.  to  China, 
u.  273.) 

The  opinion  that  the  soul  is  part  of  God,  and  will  be  absorbed 

•  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  458. 
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in  him  again,  which  was  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy, 
seems  now  extensively  prevalent  in  the  East. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Ingriansis,that  the  dead  continue 
to  live  in  the  subterranean  world,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  grave  is  little 
more  than  a  change  of  habitation.*  For  this  reason  they  bury 
their  money,  that  they  may  make  use  of  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
(Goldsmith's  Geography.) 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  Kamtchadales.  '^  Men, 
they  believe  to  be  a  compound  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  that 
immediately  after  death,  the  soul  passes  into  another  state  of 
existence  ;  which  however,  most  of  them  think  at  best  a  very 
uncomfortable  one,  and  therefore  they  have  great  dread  of  death. 
But  others  expect  to  go  into  a  better  state,  and  one  that  will 
abound  in  sensual  gratifications ;  and  these  sometimes  put  an 
end  to  their  lives  with  much  unconcern.  Some  also  order  their 
bodies  to  be  burnt,  as  a  meaos  of  purifying  them,  and  thereby 
securing  them  from  the  persecution  of  subterranean  spirits.  For 
they  suppose  all  the  dead  to  be  in  a  place  under  ground. 

Though  they  do  not  think  the  soul  to  be  a  solid  substance, 
they  think  that  its  employments,  and  enjoyments  too,  in  a  future 
state,  will  be  similar  to  those  of  this  ;  and  therefore  they  bury 
with  them  cattle  and  utensils  of  various  kinds,  whatever  has 
been  of  use  to  them  here."     (Inst,  of  Mos.  109.) 

The  New  Zealanders  believe  that  the  soul,  as  soon  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  body,  is  engaged  in  war.  (Cbh.  Miss.  Mag. 
Aug.  1817,  p.  346.) 

From  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  pagan  sentiments  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that 
further  instruction  from  some  source  or  other,  was  much  need- 
ed. But  might  not  this  darkness,  however  gross  and  extensive, 
have  been  sufficiently  dispelled  by  the  light  of  philosophy? 
This  question  seems  to  be  answered  by  some  of  the  facts  now 
exhibited.     The  powers  of  philosophy  have  been  tried.     The 

•  Farmer's  Won  of  Hum.  Spir.  421. 
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most  penetrating  and  soaring  intellects  were  employed  on  this 
very  subject.     Still  the  darkness  remained. 

One  reason  why  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  could  not  ren- 
der clear  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  was  that  many  of  them 
did  in  no  sense  believe  it.  (Farmer  on  Worship  of  Human 
Spir.  296.)  By  four  whole  sects,  according  to  Bishop  War- 
burton,  it  was  openly  denied.'* 

Whether  Aristotle  is  to  be  ranked  among  them,  or  not,  re- 
mains uncertain.  '*  Nothing  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings," 
says  Dr.  EnBeld,  '*  which  determines,  whether  he  thought  the 
soul  of  man  mortal  or  immortal."  (Hist,  of  Philosophy,  1.28&.) 

Previously  to  forming  any  estimate  of  the  sentiments,  pre- 
vailing in  the  philosophic  schools,  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  it  seems  necessary  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  that  every  one  who  spoke  in  eleva- 
ted language  concerning  the  immortality  or  divinity  of  the  soul, 
really  believed  in  an  individual  personal  existence  after  death, 
or  in  any  retribution  whatever.  The  soul  may  exist  after  death 
without  being  rewarded  or  punished.  And  among  those  philoso- 
phers, who  believed  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  it  was  a 
common  sentiment,  that  human  souls  are  parts  of  the  divinity, 
and  will  be  absorbed  in  him  again.  Dr.  Cudworth,  speaking  of 
the  Stoics,  observes,  that  they  considered  "  reason  as  nothing 
else  but  part  of  the  divine  spirit,  immerged  into  a  human  body, 
so  that  these  human  souls  were  to  them,  no  other  than  certain 
parts  of  God,  or  discerptions  or  avulsions  from  him."  This 
sentiment  is  known  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Stoics,  but 
generally  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancients.f  A  similar 
idea  prevailed  over  all  the  East.  (Priestley's  Instit.  of  Moses, 
50,  52.  See  also  Barrow's  China,  458.)  But  when  the  soul 
is  absorbed  in  Deity,  it  obviously  ceases  to  exist  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  is  therefore  incapable  either  of  reward  or  punishment. 

*  Div.  Leg. 2.  109.  The  Cyreiiulc,  Cynic,  Democritic  and  Epi- 
curenn. 

f  Intel.  System,  1.235.  EnfiehrdHbt.  1.54,341.  Dii-ine  LGj;atioii,2. 
11)9,205.  Ryaifd  Effects  of  Rev.  18.  Giblion's  Decline  and  Fall,  2. 294. 
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It  was  justly  observed  hj  Madame  de  Stael,  that  "  such  an  im- 
mortality looks  terribly  like  death."  It  is  true  that  some  did 
not  believe  that  this  absorption  immediately  followed  death ; 
and  supposed  that  the  immediate  space  was  passed  in  something 
like  a  retribution. 

Further,  those,  who  believed  the  soul  immortal,  likewise  be- 
lieved it  eternal.  This,  by  the  author  of  the  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem, is  expressed  in  very  forcible  language.  '*  Neither  were 
there  ever  any  of  the  ancients  before  Chrbtianity,  that  held  the 
soul's  future  permanency,  who  did  not  likewise  hold  its  pre- 
existence."  (int.  Sys.  1.  13.)  Now  it  is  apparent,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  two  opinions  last  mentioned,  are  well  consistent 
with  each  other,  but  are  alike  unfavorable  to  the  most  correct 
views  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  For  if  we 
existed  before  this  life,  and  yet  retain  no  remembrance  of  it,  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  after  this  life,  we  shall  have  any  re- 
membrance of  the  present.  By  consequence,  should  we  be 
happy  or  miserable,  we  shall  never  know,  for  what  we  are  pun- 
ished or  rewarded. 

Again,  there  is  peculiar  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  opinions, 
relating  to  the  soul,  the  ancient  philosophers  did  entertain ;  as 
it  appears  to  be  a  point  well  established,  that  they  avowedly 
taught  one  set  of  opinions  to  the  vulgar,  and  advocated  a  very 
different  system  in  their  own  circles.''^ 

All  these  remarks  it  would  seem,  are  applicable  to  Pytha- 
goras. He  held,  indeed,  that  the  soul  made  various  trans- 
migrations, before  it  was  absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  (Enfield, 
1.  397.)  *'  But  these  successive  transitions  of  the  soul  into  other 
bodies,"  says  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  "  were 
physical,  necessary  and  exclusive  of  all  moral  considerations 
whatever."  (Div.  Legat.  2.  144.)  We  cannot,  says  Dr.  Le- 
land,  lay  any  stress  on  the  doctrine  which  he  publicly  taught, 
because  he  made  no  scruple  of  imposing  on  the  people,  things 
which  he  himself  could  not  but  know  to  be  false. 

»  Inland  1.  261.  2.  34a  Div.  Legat.  2.  127, 143.  Anarch.  3.  254, 
450.     Suinli3y*8  Lives,  422. 
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If  there  was  ever  a  person,  not  enlightened  by  revelation, 
who  had  clear  and  deep  views  of  a  future  state,  tiiat  person  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Socrates.  That  the  doctrine  had  a  strong, 
practical  influence  on  him,  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  But 
was  even  Socrates  able  to  place  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  in 
a  clear  light  ? 

i.  Though  he  believed  in  the  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
fae  did  this  on  such  a  foundation,  if  it  be  rightly  represented  in 
the  Phsdon,  as  no  Christian  philosopher,  it  is  presumed,  would 
consider  as  ardequateto  support  the  superstructure. 

2.  He  befieved  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  as  weil  as  in 
its  future  existence,  and  therefore  could  not,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned,  have  very  correct  views  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment.    Hindoos  have  the  same  belief.     (Inst,  of  Moses,  261.) 

3.  Though  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  made  no  pretensions  to  certainty.  The  con- 
clusion of  his  defence  before  his  judges,  is  well  known  :  "  It 
is  true,  we  must  retire  to  our  respective  offices,  you  to  live, 
and  I  to  die.  But  whether  you  or  I  are  going  on  the  better 
expedition,  is  known  to  God  only."  (Apol.  of  Socrates,  28. 
45.  47.)  But  even  if  Socrates  were  convinced,  it  is  evident 
that  his  disciples  were  not  before,  nor  fully  even  at  their  last 
conversation.     This  shows  that  he  was  no  adequate  guide. 

The  Stoics,  agreeably  to  the  observations  abeady  made, 
taught  that  the  soul  of  man,  being  of  a  divine  nature,  would 
either  at  death,  or  after  some  indefinite  changes  and  agitations, 
again  be  united  to  the  first  principle,  even  God,  and  thus  lose 
its  individual  existence.*  How  little  practical  use  they  made 
of  the  doctrine,  appears  from  this,  that  in  the  Enchridion  of 
Epictetus,  where  so  many  arguments  are  used  in  favor  of  con- 
tentment, and  submission  to  divine  providence,  no  arguments 
are  drawn,  no  consolations  are  suggested  from  belief  in  a  future 
and  immortal  life.f 


•Enfield's  Hist.  1.342. 

t  Warburton  saya  they  denied  it,  11. 160. 
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Ciceroi  it  is  well  known,  has  expressed  very  elevated  sen- 
timents  concerning  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  soul. 
He  has  professedly  discussed  the  great  subject  of  its  immortality. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sublime  languagei  and  fine. reasonings 
which  he  has  employed  on  the  subject,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
setded  point,  that  he  believed  the  doctrine.*  In  his  epistles, 
which  one  would  suppose  likely  to  convey  his  real  sentiments^ 
are  several  passages,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  plainly  denied. 
(Ep.  Ij.  V.  21.  vi.  3.  vi.  21.)  However  this  be,  a  writer,  who 
expresses  himself  on  different  occasions  so  variously,  that  those 
who  have  studied  bis  works  with  most  assiduity,  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  his  real  sentiments,  is  surely  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  adequate  guide  to  others.  His  own  uncertainty  is 
acknowledged  in  very  strong  terms,  even  in  that  very  work, 
whose  object  it  is  to  decide  this  great  controversy.  (Locke, 
ii.  323.)  After  mentioning  a  variety  of  opinions  concerning 
the  soul,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  opinions  is  true,  some  god 
must  determine.  Which  is  most  probable,  is  a  great  question." 
(Tusc.  Quest.  L.  1.  9.)  We  may  add  to  this,  that  whatever 
was  the  opinion  of  Cicero  himself,  on  this  subject, he  represents 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  soul's  immortality  as  more 
generally  received ;  not  by  Epicureans  alone,  but  by  learned 
men  in  general.  **  Catervae  veniunt  contradicentium  non 
solum  Epicureorum,  sed  nescio  quo  modo  doctissimus  quisque 
contemnit." 

Tacitus,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  ranked  with  philosophers  as 
well  as  historians,  though  he  wrote  after  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immortality  had  made  extensive  progress,  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  most  doubtful  terms.  Contemplating  the  decease  of 
Agricola,  his  father-in-law,  for  whom  be  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained no  ordinary  degree  of  respect  and  affection,  his  mind  re- 
curs very  naturally  to  the.  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  he 
speaks  of  as  merely  possible,  ^'si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus; 

*  See  Cicero's  argumeots,  Tusc.  QuaesL  Lib.  1.  23.  Fam.  Epist 
5:91.  6e  a  6i2l. 
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si,  ut  sapioDtibus  placet,  non  com  corpore  extioguuntur  magnae 
animae."     (Vita  Agricolae.) 

Pliny,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  in  very  strong  terms  disavows 
all  belief  in  a  life  to  come,  ^*  All  men,  (says  he,)  are  in  the  same 
condition  after  their  last  day,  as  before  their  first,  nor  have  they 
any  more  sense,  either  in'  body  or  soul,  after  they  are  dead, 
than  they  had  before  they  were  bom."  Opinions  of  a  contrary 
nature,  he  denominates,  '<  childish  aod  senseless  fictions  of 
iQortals,  who  are  ambitbus  of  a  never  ending  existence."  (Nat« 
Hist.  L.  vii.  cap.  55.) 

"  As  to  Varro,"  says  Dr.  Ireland,  <^  he  is  utterly  silent  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  future  state.  Man,  mortal  man,  is  the  be* 
ginning  and  end  of  his  philosophy.  To  discover  the  art  by 
which  common  life  may  be  best  conducted,  is  all  his  concern—* 
the  object  of  all  his  virtue.  He  never  turned  his  views  towards 
another  world  for  the  happiness  which  he  sought.  And  we 
must  conclude  oonceming  a  genius,  distinguished  at  Rome  by 
his  capacity  of  research,  his  depth  of  penetration,  his  strong 
judgment,  and  extensive  learning,  that  be  indulged  no  hope  of 
immortality,  and  that,  to  his  eyes,  futurity  was  "  one  universal 
blank." 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  now  to  make  a  few  prac- 
tical remarks.    And, 

1.  We  perceive  the  immense  value  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Had  revelatioQ  assured  us  of  nothing  but  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment,  it  would  even  then  have  been  a  ^ft, 
not  unworthy  of  divine  nmnificence.  This  point,  so  important 
to  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  man,  we  are  confident,  would 
never,  mefely  by  the  efibrts  of  human  reason,  have  been  es« 
tablished*  There  is  no  ground  for  believing,  that  the  humaa 
understanding  ever  would  have  accomplished  what  had  been 
for  thousands  of  years  attempted  without  success.  Never  was 
experiment  more  fairly  or  extensively  made.  To  establish,  on 
rational  grounds,  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  was  an  afiair,  in 
which  all  men  were  equally  niterested.  No  subject  could  have 
been  more  popular,  or  have  reeeived  more  general  atteiitioQ« 
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Not  only  was  the  matter  a  long  time  under  examination,  but  io 
conducting  this  examination  were  employed  the  most  profound 
and  soaring  intellects;  such  as  probably  neither  have  been,  nor 
ever  will  be  excelled.  The  result  was,  that  these  very  philoso* 
phers  had  less  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality,  than  the  vulgar, 
who  yielded  to  the  current  opinions,  however  absurd.  But  the 
Gospel  does  vastly  more,  than  merely  to  settle  the  controversy 
concerning  the  soul's  surviving  the  body*  It  leads  to  the  most 
rational  views  of  moral  obligation ;  it  represents  the  divine  law 
as  perfect,  unyielding,  and  universal ;  and  by  consequence,  that 
depraved  beings  can  obtain  none  but  a  gratuitous  justification. 
It  not  only  reveals  an  economy  of  mercy,  but  specifies  the  coo* 
ditions,  on  which  mercy  may  be  obtained.  It  attributes  that 
whole  system  of  measures,  which  have  been  adopted  for  hit- 
man salvation,  to  the  intervention  and  sufiferings  of  that  august 
personage,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  Deity. 

From  the  facts,  which  have  now  been  stated,  it  appears,  that 
Christians  of  ordinary  abilities  and  information,  have  not  only  a 
more  established  belief  in  a  future  state,  than  uninspired  philoso- 
phy could  impart ;  but  far  more  distinct,  consistent,  and  ration- 
al views  on  the  subject. 

2.  Our  condition,  as  moral  agents  in  a  state  of  trial,  is  ma- 
terially difierent  from  that  of  the  heathen.  All  beyond  the  grave 
was  to  them  peculiarly  a  land  of  darkness  and  shadows.  All 
was  obscure  and  fleeting.  Nothing  was  well  established,  or  well 
defined.  If  the  soul  were  not  extinguished  by  death,  they  knew 
nothing  of  its  destiny ; — whether  it  would  pass  into  the  bodies 
of  various  animals ; — ^how  long  these  transitions  might  continue  ; 
•—or  whether  the  soul,  as  a  distinct  agent,  would  ever  become 
stationary.  Without  discarding  the  whole  system  of  pagan 
mythology,  they  could  not  be  ascertained,  even  should  there  be 
a  retribution,  by  what  law  its  decisions  would  be  regulated. 

Upon  us,  on  the  contrary,  so  copious  a  flood  of  light  hath 
burst  fiK)m  that  world,  which  was  otherwise  concealed,  as  to 
leave  all  terrestrial  objects  scarcely  distinguishable.  If  Chriah 
tiantty  be  true,  the  present  life  is  nothbg,  and  that  which  suci* 
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ceeds  is  every  thing.  Whether  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  heav- 
ens above,  or  look  on  the  earth  beneath,  nothing  imperishable 
is  presented  to  our  view,  but  human  beings.  All  the  monu- 
ments of  human  art  shall  crumble  to  ruins, — the  earth  itself  shall 
wax  old  as  a  garment,—'*  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll ; 
and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  a  leaf  falleth  off  from  the 
vine,  and  the  falling  fig  from  the  fig  tree."  But  the  human 
soul  is  neither  annihilated  nor  impaired  by  all  the  changes  of  the 
material  universe.  It  will  exist  with  all  its  powers  of  acting,  of 
enjoying,  and  suffering.  It  will  forever  advance  in  knowledge, 
glory,  and  moral  exceUence,  or  sink  in  darkness,  pollution,  and 
misery.  That  intellectual  spark,  which  our  Creator  hath  placed 
within  us,  will  soon  kindle  into  the  clear  and  resplendent  glow 
of  the  seraph,  or  into  those  flames  of  hatred,  malice,  and  rage, 
that  will  eternally  torment  the  reprobate.  With  such  a  belief, 
and  with  such  expectations,  our  responsibility  must  be  inex- 
pressibly great ;  and  in  the  day  of  final  judgment,  the  impeni- 
tent believer  in  revealed  religion  will  have  occasion  to  envy 
the  milder  doom  of  pagan  sinners. 

Finally,  if  so  wide  is  the  distinction  between  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  religion  of  nature,  (as  the  latter  has  been  understood 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  pagans ;)  and,  if  it  has  been  found 
after  a  long  and  extensive  experiment,  that  without  divine 
revelation,  the  doetrine  of  immortality  and  a  retribution  is  never 
likely  to  be  made  known,  it  is  a  duty  imperiously  demanded  of 
Christians  to  communicate  their  religion  to  the  heathen.  If 
talents  and  learning  are  well  employed,  as  doubtless  they  are,  in 
collating  manuscripts  and  versions,  so  that,  if  possible,  no  jot 
nor  tittle,  may  be  taken  from  the  word  of  God,  or  added  to  it ; 
how  undeniably  commendable  are  their  labors,  who  at  every 
personal  hazard,  preach  among  the  gentiles,  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ !  If,  to  preserve,  restore,  or  expunge  a  single 
sentence,  agreeably  to  the  best  evidence,  that  may  be  obtained, 
is  an  object,  deserving  severe  and  long  continued  scrutiny ; 
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bow  rasti  how  noble  is  tbe  object  of  communicating  to  inillioBS» 
essentially  ignorant  and  degraded  by  vice,  not  a  few  sentences 
only,  but  tbe  whole  volume  of  divine  truth ! 
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LECTURE  XV. 


HEATHEN  tfORALS,  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THB 
ANCIENTS 

Having,  in  preceding  lectures,  considered  the  character  of 
heathen  gods,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worship- 
ped, the  present  will  consist  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  pagan 
morals. 

Though  men  are  often  censured,  with  justice,  for  rashness 
and  want  of  forethought,  there  are  none,  it  is  believed,  from 
whose  calculation  futurity  is  wholly  excluded.  All  persons 
abstain  from  many  actions,  which  they  would  perform,  were 
not  the  consequences  forseen,  or  apprehended  to  be  injurious. 
To  those,  on  whom  our  happiness  is  known  to  depend,  we  are 
cautious  not  to  give  offence.  Religion  of  every  kind  recogni- 
zes the  existence  of  an  invisible  power,  whether  this  power  is 
possessed  by  one,  or  distributed  among  many.  On  this  pow- 
er it  represents  man  as  dependent,  not  only  for  his  present 
being  and  prosperity,  but  for  happiness  after  death,  should  the 
soul  survive  the  body.  No  other  hopes  or  fears  seem  calcula- 
culated  to  produce  effects  so  important,  as  those  which  result 
from  religion. 

So  long  as  human  creatures  give  no  offence  to  that  Su- 
preme Power  on  which  they  depend,  no  evil  is  thence  to  be 
apprehended.  But,  when  offence  is  given,  methods  of  making 
known  his  displeasure  will  not  be  wanting.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  fears  and  hopes,  which  reli* 
gion  inspires.  Nothing  can  be  better  founded,  than  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  Deity  will  cause  us  to  feel  the  etkct^  either 
of  bis  approbation  or  displeasure.      Now^  it  h  very  obvious, 
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that  the  moral  effect  of  religion  will  depend  on  the  requirements, 
and  bjr  consequence,  on  the  character  of  that  Power,  which  is 
the  object  of  worship.  If  uprightness,  benevolence  and  purity, 
are  attributes  of  God,  the  unjust,  malevolent,  and  impure,  have 
every  thing  to  apprehend.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  divine 
attributes  are  caprice,  jealousy ,1ust,  and  revenge,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  good  have  nothing  to  hope,  nor  the  bad  to  fear.  Neither 
the  belief  nor  worship  of  such  a  God,  can  have  any  auspicious 
influence  on  mOral  deportment.  But,  if  in  addition  to  this,  the 
rites,  prescribed  in  his  worship,  be  such  as  to  fix  in  the  mind 
his  bad  qualities, — or  such,  that  the  performance  of  them  imr 
plies  immorality  in  his  votaries,  his  religion  will  be  at  open  war 
fare  With  good  morals,  and  might  be  advantageously  exchanged 
even  for  atheism  itself.  Considering  the  character  of  heathen 
gods  and  heathen  rites,  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  were 
the  facts  unknown,  that  deep  corruption  of  morals  would  be  the 
result.  Their  very  religion,  we  have  seen  required  them  to  be 
immoral.  We  are  not,  however  to  conclude,  that  all  parts  of 
their  religion  conspired  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  com- 
munity. In  this  religion  were  recognized  a  future  state  and  a 
retribution.  Those  vyho  were  guilty  of  great  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  adultery,  and  gross  injustice,  were  threatenqd  with  a 
place  in  Tartarus;  there  to  experience  eternal  punishment. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  no  more  consistency  in 
the  duties,  which  their  religion  required,  than  there  was  in  the 
representations,  which  it  made  of  invisible  powers.  It  exhibited 
the  gods  themselves  as  the  perpetrators  of  crimes.  It  threatened 
at  the  same  time,  eternal  punishment  to  human  offenders. 
Viewed  in  some  points  of  light,  its  tendency  was  to  discounte- 
nance crimes }  in  others,  to  encourage  them,  and  embolden  the 
guilty.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate  Virgil  from  this  charge  of 
inconsistency.  In  the  6th  book  of  the  -ffineid,  he  paints  in  lively 
colors  the  torments,  endured  by  criminal  ghosts  in  the  infernal 
abodes.  On  another  occasion,  he  mentions  rapii  Ganymedis 
honores,  alluding  to  a  crime  in  Jupiter,  the  object  of  their  su- 

^  *  Mnetd  6.  608. 
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preme  adoratioo,  more  detestable,  than  most  of  those  ofiences 
for  which  mortals  in  Tartarus  are  made  to  endure  eternal  pains. 
That  neither  the  poetic,  nor  any  other  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
was  very  generally  received,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  governments,  has  been  already  shown.  But 
even  if  it  had  been  believed,  as  understood  among  the  ancient 
pagans,  it  would  have  made  but  feeble  resistance  to  the  in- 
flamed passions  of  men,  excited  and  sanctioned  as  they  were, 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  gods. 

I  shall  now  briefly^  set  before  you  some  facts,  indicating  th% 
state  of  morak,  as  well  in  those  nations,  where  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  received  their  highest  polish,  as  among  those  of 
less  refinement. 

1.  We  notice  the  inhuman  custom  of  exposing  infants.  In 
Greece,  the  father  had  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  the  life  or 
death  of  his  children.  On  their  birth  they  were  laid  at  his  feet ; 
and  if  he  took  them  in  his  arms  they  were  saved.  When  he 
was  not  wealthy  enough  to  bring  them  up,  or  when  he  despair- 
ed of  being  able  to  correct  certain  defects  in  theur  conformation 
h^  turned  aside  his  eyes,  and  they  were  instantly  carried  off  to 
be  exposed,  or  put  to  death.  The  laws  forbade  this  barbarity 
at  Thebes,  but  authorized,  or  tolerated  it  throughout  almost  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.* 

Leland  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  that  Romulus  obliged  the  Romans  to  bring  up  all  their 
male  children,  and  the  oldest  of  the  female^.  They  were  al- 
bwed  therefore,  to  destroy  all  the  female  children  but  the 
eldest.  There  is  a  scene  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Warburton,  indicating  a  state  of  pub- 
Kc  feeling,  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  this  law.  Chremes 
is  represented  as  enraged  at  his  wife,  whom  he  had  command- 
ed to  expose  a  new  born  daughter,  for  having  entrusted  that 
oUce  to  another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  infant  escapes. 
Of  those  persons,  in  whom  the  remains  of  natural  instinct 

•  Anarch.  2.  S9. 
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remonstrate  against  such  barbarity,  he  speaks,  as  ignorant  of 
what  is  right,  and  good  and  just.  These  sentiments,  in  the 
play  of  a  favorite  author,  were  publicly  uttered  on  the  Roman 
theatre. 

This  horrid  practice  of  exposing  infants,  says  a  learned  au- 
thor,* was  universal.  This  crime  was  so  common  among  the 
Arabians,  that  Mohammed  found  it  necessary  to  exact  an  oath  of 
the  Arabian  women,  not  to  destroy  their  children.  n 

Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  degree,  to  which  the  best 
and  tenderest  feelings  of  our  nature  may,  by  the  influence  of 
custom  and  vice,  be  subdued.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
mother's  assent  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  infant  either  is  obtained, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  obtained^— if  maternal  affection  can  be  so 
smothered  or  extinguished,  it  is  then  only,  when  moral  depravity 
has  cast  its  shadows  of  deepest  horror.  But  if  the  sacrifice  is 
made  without  this  consent,  the  father  in  demanding  it,  is  pre- 
eminently cruel.  He  triumphs  at  once  over  two  objects,  more 
calculated,  than  all  others  on  earth,  to  excite  compassion. 

3.  The  feelings  displayed  in  war,  and  the  treatment,  which 
enemies  and  prisoners  received,  evince  a  very  corrupt  state  of 
morals  in  those  countries,  where  revealed  religion  has  not  been 
enjoyed.  Homer  has  doubtless  given  to  the  heroes  of  the  liiad 
such  characters,  as  were  considered  honorable  and  becoming  to 
warriora,  in  those  ages,  in  which  these  heroes  are  supposed  to 
have  flourished.  In  many  of  these,  we  find  unmixed  ferocity, 
and  a  thirst  for  revenge,  which  nothing  can  satiate.  "  Why  so 
tender  hearted  ?"  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus,  seeing  him 
hesitate,  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  chariot,  was  begging 
his  life.  *'  Are  you  and  your  house  so  beholden  to  the  Tro- 
jans i  Let  not  one  of  them  escape  destruction  from  your 
hands ;  no,  not  the  child  within  his  mother's  womb.  Let  all 
perish  unmourned ;  let  not  a  vestige  of  them  be  seen  remaining." 
It  is  added  by  Mitford,  whose  words  I  have  used,  ^'  that  the 

•  Warb.  Div-  LeffH.  1.  257. 
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poet  gives  tbe  sanction  of  bia  own  approbation,  to  this  inhu- 
manity in  a  prince,  by  no  means  generally  characterized  as 
inhuman."* 

Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  insults  with  vulgar  wit  and 
malignity,  the  dying  charioteer  of  Hector.f  Yet  this  same 
friend  of  Achilles,  is,  on  many  occasions,  denominated  the  mild 
Patroclus.  The  same  spirit  of  revenge  was  afterwards  ex- 
hibited by  Hector.  When  he  had  killed  Patroclus,  and  stripped 
him  of  his  rich  armor,  he  postponed  the  most  pressing  and  most 
important  concerns,  equally  his  own  and  his  country's,  to  the 
grad/icatlon  of  a  weak  revenge ;  "  losing  sight  of  all  the  greater 
objects  of  the  battle,  while  he  struggled  for  the  naked  corse, 
with  intention  to  complete  its  disgrace  by  giving  it  to  be  de- 
voured by  Trojan  dogs  ;-  and  to  make  his  vengeance  lasting,  by 
deprivmg  it  of  those  funeral  rites,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  were  necessary  to  the  repose  of  souls  after  death." 

Modem  nations  have  set  somq  bounds  to  the  licentiousness 
of  war.  To  take  the  life  of  a  suppliant  enemy ;  especially  to 
do  this  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  satiating  revenge,  would  be 
thought  among  modern  Christian  nations,  to  be  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  liberal  warfare.  But  Homer  ascribes  to  his 
most  illustrious  characters  a  deportment,  more  criminal  than 
this.  The  vengeance  of  Hector  follows  not  a  suppliant,  but  a 
slain  enemy.  It  has  for  its  object,  not  the  body  alone,  which 
is  incapable  of  suffering,  but  that  immortal  part,  which  survives 
the  body. 

The  barbarous  custom  of  denying  burial  to  enemies,  slain  in 
battle,  appears  indeed  to  have  been  confined  to  the  earlier 
Greeks.  At  a  period  so  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  such 
liberty  was  never,  I  believe,  denied.  Though  it  is  remarked  by 
Mitford,  whose  opinion  on  any  subject  of  Grecian  history  is  en- 
titled to  high  regard,  that  morality  was  not  better  understood, 
in  the  days  of  Xenophon,and  Plato,  than  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

The  treatment,  which  captives  received  from  their  conquerors 


Mitford,  L  189.  t  H,  16.  745, 
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Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  desenres  our  notice.  These,  (says 
one  of  the  personages  of  the  Iliad,)  are  the  evils  which  follow 
the  capture  of  a  town.  ^*  The  men  are  killed ;  the  city  is  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  the  women  and  children  of  aO  ranks,  are  carried 
off  for  slaves."* 

The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  has  always,  I  be- 
lieve, been  considered  as  the  most  tender  and  affecting  scene 
in  the  whole  poem.  In  that  interview,  nothing  occurred  by 
which  the  heart  is  more  powerfully  affected  than  the  prospect 
of  those  sufferings  and  indignities,  which  Andromache  was  to 
incur,  after  her  hero  should  be  slain.  This  prospect  was  not 
represented  to  his  mind  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  treatment,  which  captives  usually  received. 
Nor  did  he  expect  any  alleviation  in  her  case,  on  account  of 
her  high  connexions  or  noble  descent ;  but  looked  forward  to 
the  time,  when  she  would  be  employed  in  menial  offices,  the 
slave  of  a  foreign  mistress.     • 

Tby  griefs  I  dread  ; 

I  see  thee,  trembling,  weeping  captjye  led ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  and  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life» 
They  cry.  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife !" 

Pope. 

At  a  period  so  late  as  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  scarce- 
ly {my  thing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  endured  not  only  by  cap- 
tured cities,  but  by  those  which  surrendered.  Of  this  the 
Melians  afford  us  a  remarkable  instance.f  "  The  Athenians," 
saysMitford,  commenting  on  these  facts,  ^'^had  no  pretence  for 
any  command  over  this  people,  but  that  they  were  stronger. 
Connected  by  blood,  by  habit,  and  by  their  ibrni  of  government 
with  Lacedaemon,  those  islanders  had^been  nevertheless  cau- 
tiously inoffensive  to  Athens,  till  forced  to  become  enemies. 
The  punishment  for  this  involuntary  act,  was  to  have  their  adult 


•  Iliad,  9.  500.  t  Thucyd.  1.  262.  2.  82. 
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males  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  of  all  ranks 
sold  for  slayes."  In  the  conference,  which  previously  occurred 
between  the  Melians  and  ambassadors  from  Athens,  the  latter 
avowed  that  they  were  influenced  by  a  consciousness  of  power, 
rather  than  by  any  regard  to  justice.  "  In  all  human  compe- 
titions," said  they,  '<  equal  wants  alone  produce  equitable  de- 
terminations."* It  is  remarkable,  that  this  event  occurred  at  a 
time,  when  those  studies,  and  those  arts,  which  are  supposed  to 
soften  or  subdue  the  rougher  feelings  of  our  nature,  were  culti- 
vated with  enthusiastic  ardor  and  unparalfeled  success.  To  use 
the  words  of  an  author  recently  quoted,  "  It  was  where  Peri- 
cles had  spoken  and  ruled;  where  Thucyclides  was  then 
writing  ;  where  Socrates  was  then  teaching  ;  where  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  and  Socrates  were  receiving  their  education ;  and 
where  the  paintings  of  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis ;  the  sculpture  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  the  architecture  of  Callicrates  and 
Ictinus  ;  and  the  sublime  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
formed  the  delight  of  the  people."f 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  state  of  morals  among  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Kennet, 
that  \*  the  Romans  became  more  corrupt,  as  they  became  im- 
bued in  Grecian  literature."  But  to  enslave  prisoners  of  war 
was  a  custom  not  confined  to  the  Greeks.  ''  In  former  times, 
it  was  a  custom,  almost  universally  established,"  says  an  excel- 
lent writer  on  the  principles  of  pQlitical  law,*  ^'  that  those,  who 
were  made  prisoners  in  a  just  and  solemn  war,  whether  they 
had  surrendered  themselves,  or  were  taken  by  main  force,  be- 
came slaves  the  moment  they  were  conducted  into  some  place 
dependent  on  the  conqueror.  And  this"*  right  was  exercised  on 
oil  persons  whatever,  even  on  those,  who  happened  unfortunate- 
ly to  be  in  the  enemy's  country,  at  the  time  when  the  war 
suddenly  broke  out.  Further,  not  only  the  prisoners  themselves 
but  their  posterity  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  The 
eflects  of  this  slavery  had  no  bounds.     Every  thing  was  per- 


Smiih'B  ThucycK  9.  77.  f  Mitford,  4.  438. 
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mittedto^  master,  with  respect  to  bis  slaves.  He  bad  the 
power  over  them  of  life  and  death."* 

Such  treatment  did  the  vanquished  expectj  even  when  Ro- 
mans were  the  victors,  that  in  not  a  few  instances,  self-immola- 
tion was  preferred  to  the  honrors  of  captivity.  ^'  The  victorious 
armies  of  the  Romans,  in  entering  a  town  by  assault,  or  in  forcing 
an  encampment,  have  found  the  mother  4n  the  act  of  destroy- 
ing her  children,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  ;  and  the  dagger 
of  the  parent  red  with  the  blood  of  his  family,  ready  to  be  plung- 
ed at  last  into  his  own  breast."f  When  Trajan  was  engaged 
in  his  second  war  with  the  Dacians,  in  one  of  their  cities,  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  the  men  despairing  of  its  longer  defence, 
having  slain  their  wives  and  children,  secretly  withdrew  to  a 
large  cavern  in  the  mountains.  (See  Ins.  on  Traj.  pillar.) 
There,  unable  to  sustain  or  defend  themselves,  they  procured  a 
large  quantity  of  poison,  and  dissolving  it  in  a  caldron,  a  few 
individuals  were  appointed  to  deal  out  the  fatal  potion  to  the 
crowds,  that  rushed  eagerly  round  this  fountain  of  death. 

3.  Of  the  state  of  moral  feelings,  prevailing  among  the  Ro- 
mans, we  may  form  some  judgment,  by  considering  their  triumphs. 

As  these  were  decreed  and  regulated  by  the  public  authority, 
they  indicate  not  private  feelings  merely,  but  (hose  of  the  nation. 
To  exult  in  prosperity,  at  the  expense  of  an  enemy,  humbled 
and  subdued,  is  usually  considered  peculiarly  ungenerous,  as 
well  as  immoral.  .  How  emphatically  this  was  done  in  the  Ro- 
man triumphs,  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  them. 

In  this  procession,  after  tlie  musicians,  who  sang  or  played 
triumphal  songs,  went  the  victims  to  be  sacrificed.  To  these 
succeeded  the  carriages  bearing  the  triumphal  spoils,  which 
were  taken  from  the  enemy.  Next  came  the  captive  leaders  in 
chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants.  After  the  captives 
came  the  lictors,  having  their  faces  wreathed  with  laurels,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers,  dressed 
like  satyrs ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  pantomime,  clothed  in 

*  Burlarnaqui,  3.  200.  f  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society,  174. 
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a  female  garb,  whose  business  it  was,  hj  looks  and  gestures  to 
insult  the  vanquished.    Adam's  Roman  Antiq.  338. 

When  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  thus  led  in  triumph,  his 
children  being  in  the  train,  some  of  whom  were  so  young,  as  to 
be  insensible  of  their  degradation  ;  the  spectacle  drew  tears 
even  from  many  of  the  spectators.  (Kennet's  Rom.  Ant.  226.) 
Of  Perseus  himself,  it  is  said,  that  he  appeared  like  one  as- 
tonished and  deprived  of  reason  through  the  greatness  of  his 
misfortunes.  On  this  occasion,  as  usual,  odes  were  sung,  mix- 
ed with  raillery,  which  had  for  its  object,  the  unhappy  captives. 

When  the  general  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol,  it  wa»  usual,  though  not  invariable,  to  order  the 
captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  the  prison, 
and  there  to  be  slain.  And  when  he  reached  the  capitol,  he 
used  to  wait,  till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  execu- 
ted. 

4.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing,  whk^h  more  clearly  evinces  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  Romans,  than  their  gladiatorial  shows. 

That  huinan  sacrifices  were  offered  both  by  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  was  noticed  in  a  former  lecture.  The  ancient  heath- 
en fancied  that  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  were  satisfied,  and 
rendered  propitious  by  human  blood.  At  first,  says  the  learned 
Eennet,  they  used  to  buy  captives,  or  untoward  slaves,  and 
offer  them  at  the  obsequies.  Afterwards  they  attempted  to  veil 
their  impious  barbarity  with  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and 
voluntary  combat.  And  therefore,  training  up,  in  some  tolerable 
knowledge  of  weapons,  such  persons  as  they  had  procured,  they 
obliged  them,  upon  the  day  appointed  for  sacrificing  to  departed 
ghosts,  to  maintain  a  mortal  encounter  at  the  tombs  of  their 
friends.  The  Roman  people,  it  appears,  became  extravagantly 
attached  to  these  exhibitions ;  so  that  an  ambitious  individual, 
could  in  no  way  more  readily  conciliate  their  esteem,  than  by 
giving  them  an  entertainment  of  this  kind.  The  emperors 
obliged  the  people  with  shows  almost  on  all  occasions.  As  the 
occasions  increased,  so  also  did  the  length  of  the  solemnities, 
and  the  number  of  combatants.     Julius  Caesar,  in  his  edile- 
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ship,  presented  three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs.  Trajan,  whose 
natural  temper  is  known  to  have  been  mild,  continued  these 
games  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  days ;  during  which 
time  they  brought  out  a  thousand  pairs  of  gladiators.  Lipsius, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley,  affirms,  ^'  that  the  gladiatorial  shows 
sometimes  cost  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives  in  a 
month,  and  that  not  only  the  .men,  but  even  the  women  of  all 
ranks,  were  passionately  fond  of  these  shows."* 

Entertainments  of  this  savage  kind  were  not  abolished,  un- 
til the  reign  of  Constantino,  after  they  had  existed,  says  K^- 
net,  about  six  hundred  years.f 

It  is  well  known,  that  these  games  were  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively fatal  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  amusement  was 
to  observe  with  what  dexterity,  one  human  being  could  wound, 
foil,  and  slay  his  fellow.  When  a  gladiator  was  vanquished,  he 
might  indeed  supplicate  the  people ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
certain  of  having  bis  life  spared.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  refuse  the  request;  in  which  case 
he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  sword,  and  fight  till  death  for 
their  amusement. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium,  to 
which  those,  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  were  drag- 
ged by  a  hook, 

Similai^  to  the  feats  of  gladiators,  were  those  of  Bestiarii  la 
which  human  beings  were  brought  forth  to  combat  with  wild 
beasts,  and  to  be  devoured  by  them. 

During  the  early  existence  of  these  games,  females,  it  appears, 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  them.  This  restriction  was  after- 
wards removed  ;  and  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  were  prepared 
for  their  accommodation. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  gladiators  was  commonly  that  of 
slaves  or  captives,  yet  so  generally  popular  were  these  games, 

•  Paley's  Evidences,  etc.  370.  Ryan'iB  Hist,  of  the  Efieets  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  249. 

t  Gibbon,  5.  205,  saya,  that  they  were  not  abolished  in  iaot,  though 
they  were  by  law,  until  the  reign  of  Honorius,  A,  D.  400. 
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that  freemen,  in  a  short  time,  chose  to  take  a  part  in  them,  and 
hired  themselves  out  for  the  amphitheatre.*  Nay,  the  knights, 
the  noblemen,  and  even  senators  themselves  at  last,  were  not 
ashamed  to  assume  this  profession ;  so  that  an  edict  of  Augus- 
tus was  necessary  to  prevent  senators  from  becoming  gladiators. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Roman  ladies,  even  of  high  rank,  became,  by 
attending  these  exhibitions,  so  lost  to  all  that  tenderness  and 
timidity,  which  are  supposed  to  characterize  the  sex,  as  to  as- 
sume the  habit  and  weapons  of  combatants,  and  contest  with 
i^en,  on  the  ensanguined  arena.  This  has  been  animadverted 
upon  by  Juvenal,  with  his  appropriate  severity.f  By  Cicero, 
however,  these  entertainments  were  thought  scarcely  worthy  of 
reprehension.  Crudele  gladiatorum  spectaculum  et  inbumanum 
nonnuUis  videri  solet ;  et  baud  scio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nunc  fit. 
"  To  some,  this  public  show  of  gladiators,  appears  cruel  and  in* 
human.  Perhaps,  as  the  thing  is  now  managed,  it  may  be  so."| 
That  such  an  author  should  have  used  expressions  thus  cold, 
when  speaking  of  an  institution,  calculated  to  deaden  the  best 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  a  brutal 
ferocity,  shows  at  once  the  inperious  influence  of  custoixi?  and 
the  inadequacy  of  gentile  philosophy,  even  in  the  most  elevated 
minds,  to  fix  the  standard  of  morality. 

5.  It  is  well  known,  that  under  the  Roman  government, 
extreme  severity  might  be  exercised  towards  insolvent  debtors. 

From  the  account  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Livy,  it 
appears,  that  the  creditor  had  power,  not  only  of  taking  from 
the  debtor  all  hb  possessions^  but  likewise  of  maiming  and  tor- 
turing his  body.    • 

Restraints  were  indeed  at  a  late  period  imposed  on  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  usurers,  whereby  it  was  provided,  that 
no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons  or  bonds ;  but  that  the  goods 
of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should  be  given  up  to  his  credi- 
tors.^ 


*  Kennet,  272.        f  Sat  6.         |  Tasc.  QuaesL  Lib.  2.  17. 

^  Liv.  8. 23.  Adam's  Antiq.  45. 
Vol.  I.  31 
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After  a  certiiin  number  of  citations,  as  we  are  told,  the  law 
granted  to  the  debtor  thirty  days  of  grace  to  raise  the  sum,  for 
which  he  was  accountable.  After  the  thirty  days  had  expired, 
if  the  debtor  had  not  discharged  the  debt,  he  was  led  to  the 
praetor,  who  delivered  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors. 
These  bound  him  and  kept  him  in  chains  for  the  space  of  sixty 
days.  Afterwards,  for  three  market  days  successively,  the 
debtor  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor.  Then  ft 
public  crier  proclaimed  in  the  forum  the  debt,  for  which  the 
prisoner  was  detained.  It  ofteu  happened,  that  rich  persons 
redeemed  the  prisoner  by  paying  his  debts.  But  if  no  person 
appeared  in  his  behalf,  after  the  third  day,  the  creditor  had  a 
right  to  inflict  the  punishment,  appointed  by  the  law.  The 
law  may  be  translated  into  the  following  words.  "  Let  him  on 
the  third  market  day,  be  punished  with  death,  or  sold  beyond 
the  Tiber,  as  a  slave."* 

6.  It  will  give  some  further  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of 
the  ancient  heathen,  to  consider  their  treatment  of  slaves. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  States  of  an* 
tiquity  consisted  of  slaves,  is  well  known.  Throughout  almost 
all  Greece,  says  the  Abbe  Bartbelemy,  quoting  from  Athenaeus, 
the  number  of  slaves  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  citizens.  A 
similar,  but  more  definite  account  is  given  by  Mitford.  Anach. 
1.  242. 

In  Lacedaemon,  slaves  were  treated  with  great  severity. 
Nothing,  it  appears,  could  exceed  their  cruelty  to  their  slaves, 
who  cultivated  their  grounds  for  them,  and  performed  all  their 
works  and  manufactures.  These  slaves,  says  Dr.  Leland,  had 
no  justice  done  them,  whatever  insults  or  injuries  they  suffered! 
Among  the  Spartan  youth,  it  was  customaiy,  not-  only  to  hunt 
wild  beasts,  but  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  Helots,  or  slaves. 
Thus  were  these  unhappy  men,  to  whom  the  State  was  so  much 
indebted,  attacked  and  slain,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their 
masters'  sons  adroit  in  the  use  of  arms. 


*  Encycl.  Brit  Art.  Slavery. 
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Tlnre  is  another  passage  io  thie  Lacedaemooian  history, 
which  clearly  showa  how  much  reason  the  Helots  had  to  com- 
plain, not  only  of  the  cruelty,  but  also  of  the  perfidy  of  their 
masters. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  the  Peloponoesian  war,  the  Spartans 
had  cause  to  entertain  fears  of  the  Helots,  prockmation  was  made 
that  such  as  thought  themselves  worthy  of  meriting  by  good 
conduct  in  arms,  the  honor  of  freemen,  should  priesent  them- 
selves before  the  magistrate.  Two  thousand  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  all  secretly  slain  !  (Mitford  1.  292,  Tbucyd« 
1.  360.) 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians,  praised  as  they 
have  been  for  their  innocence,  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  slaves.* 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that  slavery  at  Rome  assumed  a  milder 
aspect,  than  in  other  ancient  nations*  It  was  not  unusual,  we 
are  infqnned,  for  masters  to  put  their  old,  sick  and  infirm  slaves, 
on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  they  were  suflfered  to  perish. 
(Leiand  11.  67.)  Masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  (Juv.  vi.  219.)  They  might  scourge,  or  put  them  to 
death  at  pleasure.  (See  Potter's  Antiq.  Art.  Helots.)  When 
the  former  of  these  ^  punishments  was  inflicted,  the  slave  was 
suspended  with  a  weight  tied  to  his  feet,  that  he  might  not  move 
them.  When  they  were  punished  capitally,  it  was  commonly 
by  crucifixion.  Even  this  dreadful  punishment  according  to 
Juvenal,  might  result  from  caprice,  or  a  sudden  gust  of  passion 
in  a  profligate  mistress. 

The  following  account  I  find  quoted  by  three  respectable  au- 
thors. Vedius  PoUio,  an  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  literally 
fed  his  fishes  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves.  *^  This  cruelty  was 
discovered,  when  one  of  his  servants  broke  a  glass  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The 
master  ordered  the  servant  to  be  seized.  But  be  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  begging  him  to  interpose,  and  not 
suflbr  him  to  be  devoured  by  fishes.    Upon  this,  the  causes  of 

•  Herod.  4.  2. 
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his  apprehensioDS  were  examined ;  and  Augustus,  astonished  at 
the  barbarity  of  his  favorite,  caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed 
and  all  the  fish  ponds  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  chrystal  glasses  of 
Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces."* 

Here,  you  will  observe,  that  this  horrible  punishment  was 
to  have  been  inflicted  for  no  greater  crime,  than  the  casual 
breaking  of  a  piece  of  furniture ; — that  this  Vedius  PoAio  lived 
in  the  Augustan  age,  when  Roman  literature  and  refinement 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  that  though  the 
emperor  ordered  that  his  fish  ponds  should  be  destroyed,  and 
his  glasses  broken,  the  favorite  received  no  other  punishment. 

We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  extent  of  human  suffer- 
ings, occasioned  by  slavery  in  the  Roman  Empire,  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  we  consider,  that  a  single  individual,  seven 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  had  slaves  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  and  thatif  any  one  of  these 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  was 
marked  on  the  forehead,  with  a  red  hot  iron.f 

In  another  lecture,  by  divine  permission,  the  subject  will  be 
resumed;  and  further  proof  will  be  exhibited  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  heathen,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

*  Lempriere,  Leiand,  and  Encycl.  Brit, 
t  Encycl.  Brit  ut  sup. 
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HEATHEN    MORALS. 

In  the  present  lecture,  the  subject  of  the  last  will  be  further 
pursued.  Additional  evidence  will  be  exhibited  of  the  corrupt 
state  of  moralsy  prevailing  among  pagans,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 

1.  We  notice  the  crime  of  unchastity. 

After  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  heathen  divinities,  and  on  the  nature  of  those  rites,  which 
were  observed  in  their  worship,  much  evidence  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  convince  you,  that  chastity,  as  inculcated  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  every  rational  system  of  moral  philosophy,  made 
no  very  conspicuous  figure  in  the  pagan  character.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  not  less  obvious,  you  will  neither 
expect  nor  desire,  that  a  long  series  of  proofs  should  be  ad- 
duced. 

That  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  suffered  to  pass  without 
censure,  and  openly  tolerated  those  connexions,  which  Christian- 
i^  pronounces  criminal,  and  for  which,,  it  declares,  that  the 
un-ath  of  Ood  cometK  on  the  children  of  disobedience^  is  well 
known.  That  which  was  allowed  by  such  philosophic  states- 
men, as  Solon  and  Cato,  would  scarcely  excite  a  scruple  in  an 
ignorant,  unbridled  populace.* 

Alluding  to  licentious  intercourse  among  persons,  who  bad 
not  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of  hymenial  obligatiotis,  Ci- 
cero in  his  oration  for  Caelius,f  makes  the  following  extraor- 
dinary appeal.     Quando  enim  hoc  non  factum  est  ?     ^uando 

•  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  1. 190.  3.  313.        t  Orat.  pro  Gaelic,  §  90. 
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reprehensumf     Quando  non  permisnm^     Quando  denique 
Jiiitf  ut  quod  licet,  non  liceret9 

We  may  have  occasion  .  hereafter  to  animadvert  upon  this 
sentiment,  as  showing  bow  unqualified  were  the  most  enlight- 
ened among  the  heathen  to  become  guides  to  others,  either  in 
the  science  or  practice  of  morality.  But,  at  present,  we  con- 
sider it  only,  as  indicating  the  licentiousness  of  the  senate,  be- 
fore which  the  sentiment  was  uttered,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Roman  nation,  even  in  its  better  days.  For,  of  any  one, 
who  should  condemn  the  liberty  of  which  he  speaks,  it  is  added  : 
abhorret  fian  modo  ab  hvjua  seculi  licentia,  verum  etiam  a  ma- 
jorum  comuetudine  aique  concessis. 

Even  in  that  interesting  and  sacred  relation,  fi*om  which  pro- 
ceeds so  much  of  the  enjoyment  and  purity  of  domestic  life,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  little  acquainted  with  those  better 
and  finer  feelings,  which  Christianity  inspires.  The  Spartans 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  individual  existence.  They 
were,  in  every  thing,  identified  with  the  State.  Marriage  was 
litde  more,  than  an  institution  for  keeping  up  their  military  es- 
'  tablishment ;  and  to  this  purpose,  Lycurgus  himself,  designed 
that  it  should  be  made  grossly  subservient. 

At  Athens,  before  the  age  of  Pericles,  wives  were  treated 
merely  as  a  better  kind  of  servants.  From  them  they  differed 
little  in  their  education.  They  lived  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
house  with  their  female  slaves,  associating  little  with  each  other, 
and  scarcely  at  all  with  men,  even  their  nearest  relations.  Thus 
ignorant  and  degraded,  the  Athenian  matrons  gradually  lost, 
first  the  respect  of  their  husbands,  and  by  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, their  affection.  Unhappily  there  existed  at  this  time 
at  Athens  a  set  of  profligate  females,  whose  intellects  and  man- 
ners were  more  cultivated.  To  associate  with  these,  became 
customary,  not  only  for  the  thoughtless  and  dissipated,  but  even 
for  statesmen  and  philosophers,  whose  example  ought  to  have 
inflicted  on  vice  the  brand  of  infamy. 

Set  free  from  the  restraints  of  shame,  and  emboldened  by 
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sach  examples^  licentiousness  no  longer  courted  retirementi  but 
openly  asserted  claims  to  general  influence  and  dominion. 

That  little  sanctity  was  attached  to  matrimonial  contracts, 
and  that  conjugal  infidelity  had  become  general  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  appears 
both  firom  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.*  We  ought  indeed  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  liberty,  used  in  poetical  satires  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  any  author  could  have  written 
with  the  spirit  of  Juvenal,  unless  it  had  been  roused  by  wit- 
nessing a  general  contempt  not  only  of  chastity,  but  of  decorom. 

Tacitus  was  no  poet.  From  his  testimony  no  deductions  are 
to  be  made  on  account  of  hyperbole  or  imagination.  Yet  he 
speaks  of  adultery,  as  a  crime  which  had  become  common, 
culpa  inter  viros  etfenUnas  vulgata. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  more  unfavorable  opbion  of  Roman 
chastity,  than  the  welcome  reception,  found  by  pantomimes  and 
bufibons,  both  in  private  families,  and  on  the  stage.  Of  buf- 
foons, Rosinus  informs  us,  there  were  two  kinds ;  one  to  give 
amusement  in  private  circles,  and  the  other  on  the  theatre.  He 
adds,  that  on  account  of  the  licentiousness  of  their  language, 
and  the  indecency  of  their  gestures,  they  became  exti^eniely  ac- 
ceptable to  tbe  people.  (Rosini.  Ant.  Rom.  335.  Salvian.  185.) 
This  spectacle,  new  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  performed  by 
action  alone.  It  was  exhibited,  says  GiiFord,  on  a  magnificent 
theatre  raised  for  that  purpose.  It  so  astonished  and  delighted 
the  people,  that  they  forsook  in  some  measure,  their  tragic  and 
comic  poets,  for  the  more  expressive  ballettes  of  Pylades  and 
Bathyllus.f  We  can  form  no  idea,  continues  this  author,  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  these  exhibitions.  It  degen- 
erated into  a  kind  of  passion,  and  occupied  their  whole  souls. 

When  it  is  considered,  that,  by  these  pantomimes,  were 
represented,  before  vast  and  promiscuous  assemblies,  some  of 
the  worst  actions  of  tlie  heathen  gods ;  and  that  the  actors  were 

**  As  to  domestic  education  among  the  Romans,  see  Quint  Inst. 
Lib.  1.  2,  near  the  beginning, 
t  Juvenal,  6.  63.  Gifford's  note. 
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held  in  admiration,  not  by  the  common  people  only,  bat  by  per- 
sons of  high  authority,  and  even  by  the  emperors  themselves,  it 
is  easily  seen  how  extensively  and  rapidly  the  contagion  would 
be  communicated,  and  how  insensibly,  but  inevitably  would  be 
dissolved  those  restraints,  which  it  is  the  honor  of  our  intellect- 
ual and  moral  natures  to  feel,  to  acknowledge,  and  obey. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  species  of  impurity,  still  more  fla- 
gitious and  hateful,  was  neither  unknown  or  uncommon  among 
the  ancient  heathen.  Xenophon,  as  quoted  by  Leland,*  rep- 
resents this  to  have  been  so  common,  that  it  was,  in  many 
places,  established  by  the  public  laws.  Aristode  informs  us, 
that,  among  the  Cretans,  there  was  a  law  encouraging  this  crime. 
The  lawgiver  of  Athens,  it  is  reported,  apparently  on  good  evi- 
dence, neither  passed  any  general  law  against  this  vice,  nor  was 
himself  pure  from  its  contamination.  Cicero,  from  a  passage 
contained  in  his  fifth  book  of  Tusculan  questions,  appears  to 
have  considered  the  Greeks,  as  generally  yielding  to  it.f  '  Nor 
did  the  Romans,  in  this  particular,  differ  from  them,  as  appears 
undeniably  from  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  from  several 
passages,  in  the  writings  of  TuUy,  but  especially  from  the  Sa- 
tires of  Juvenal.  The  same  abominations  are  now  practised 
both  in  China  and  Japan,  where  they  are  accounted  neither  a 
crime  nor  a  singularity. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  no  one  will  be  surprised,  at  learn- 
ing the  prevalence  of  other  vices.  Those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  show  an  entire  prostration  of  moral  principle.  Open 
vice,  must  of  course,  have  been  exhibited,  just  in  proportion  as 
interest  could  be  advanced,  or  passions  gratified. 

Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Middleton,  that  the  want  of  integrity  was  general  among  the 
Greeks.  ^*  Those,  who  managed  the  public  monies  in  Greece, 
though  they  have  ever  so  many  bonds  and  sureties  for  their 
behavior,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  honestly,  or  preserve 
their  faith  in  the  case  even  of  a  single  talent.^']; 

•  Leiand,  3.  Sd  See  also  59.    f  Lib.  5. 90.    X  Life  of  Cicero,  1. 133. 
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That  the  Greeks  bad  nothing  of  those  moral  restraints,  which 
result  from  a  conviction  of  the  divine  existence,  perfections, 
and  government,  and  from  an  expectation  of  being  answerable 
at  a  righteous  tribunal,  has  been  made  sufficiently  evident  by 
the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  concerning  the  moral  efiectSt 
which  the  plague  produced  among  the  Athenians.  Thb  testi- 
mony was  exhibited  in  a  preceding  lecture. 

As  to  the  moral  state  of  Rome,  we  have  full  satisfaction, 
from  the  attestation  of  those  who  were  eye  witnesses.  No  one 
can  read  Sallust's  account  of  the  Catilinian  and  Jugurthine 
wars.  Without  forming  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  that  nation 
both  as  to  private  morab  and  public  virtue.  He  represents  it, 
as  sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  profligacy.  The  conspiracy 
which  Cataline  formed,  was  extensive.  Men  of  all  ranks  were 
engaged  in  it.  Yet  the  design  was  nefarious ;  and  such  were 
the  characters,  by  whom  it  was  supported. 

Jugurtha,  who  well  knew,  declared,  that  all  thiQgs  were 
venal  at  Rome ;  and  his  own  power  and  interest  were  preserved 
many  years,  by  bribing  the  senate,  and  those  generals,  who 
were  sent  to  subdue  him. 

The  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  go  directly  to  evince 
Roman  depravity.  No  one  can  read  the  works  of  the  former 
without  being  convinced,  that  those,  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
of  whom  he  wrote,  were  emphatically  without  (Sod  in  the  world. 
But  bis  severity  towards  others  is  not  the  only  evidence,  by 
which  we  are  to  judge.  As  he  himself  wrote  in  character  of  a 
moral  instructor  and  without  concealing  his  name ;  as,  nsore* 
over,  he  says  much  in  favor  of  virtue,  it  b  hardly  to  be  sup* 
posed,  that  he  thought  his  own  character  very  far  below  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  teacher  of  morals.  Yet  no 
one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  his  writings,  can  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  great  impurity  and  sensuality  of  hia  life.  His 
avowed  course  of  living  was  that  of  an  ingenious,  polished,  aod 
well  taught  libertine,  who,  in  expectation  of  no  future  state,  was 
determined  to  get  as  much  of  mirth  and  sensual  pleasure,  as 
could  be  obtained  in  the  short  space  of  mortal  existence*    Now, 

Vol.  I.  32 
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if  such  was  the  arowed  life  of  oae,  wbo  wrote  much  against  the 
diaaoluteness  of  roanners,  then  prevalent,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  tone  of  morals  in  general  was  extremely  depressed. 

The  writings  of  the  other  Roman  satirist  are  more  remarkably 
to  our  purpose,  than  those  of  Horace.  One  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive, that  vices  so  various,  so  excessive,  gross,  and  nauseating, 
should  among  a  people,  of  high  refinement,  degrade  the  human 
character.  Whatever  of  selfishness,  cruelty,  revenge,  or  lust, 
the  boldest  imagination  is  able  to  conceive,  was  practised  among 
that  people,  whose  power  gave  law  to  all  nations,  and  whose 
literary  productions  still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Whoever  compares  the  descriptions  of  Juvenal,  with  those 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, will  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance.  After 
speaking  of  crimes,  the  most  unnatural  and  detestable,  the  lat- 
ter proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Gentiles  were  filled  with  aU  i/n- 
righteousnesif  fomicatum^  vnckedness,  covetausnessj  nm/ietottf- 
ness  ;  Jittt  of  envy j  murder ^  debate ^  deceit,  malignity  ;  ufkiiper^ 
erSf  backbiters^  haters  of  Ood^  despitejid,  proud^  boasters, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  vnthout  under-^ 
staiutingf  covenant-breakers,  toithout  natural  affection,  implaca- 
ble, unmerciful. 

This  is  no  more  than  their  own  poets  acknowledge,  mention- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  names  of  persons  thus  guilty  :  and 
using  a  grossness  of  language,  which  the  inspired  apostle  is 
cautious  to  avoid.  In  the  Institutions  of  Quinctilian,  are  several 
passages  which  indirectly,  but  forcibly,  prove  the  enormous  de- 
pravity of  Roman  manners.  I  refer  to  the  cautions,  which  he 
gives  as  to  the  intercourse  to  be  maintained  between  instructors 
and  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Rhetoric.  E.  g.  see  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  2. 

We  are  next  to  consider  more  particularly,  the  morality  pre- 
vailing among  pagans  of  later  times. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Chinese,  though  their  external  manners, 
says  a  late  writer,  are  marked  with  the  most  ceremonious  po- 
liteness, and  seem  to  indicate  the  greatest  mildness  and  benev- 
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olence  of  disposition,  some  of  their  custoiDS  and  usages  denote 
the  most  singular  unieelingness  and  most  savage  bniiality.* 
The  morals,  especially  of  the  lower  classes,  are  beyond  meas- 
ure dissolute,  and  their  practices  most  dishonest ;  nor  can  they 
be  r^ulated  by  any  principle  but  self-interest,  nor  restrained 
but  by  the  fear  of  punishment.f 

The  horrid  practice  of  infanticide,  sanctioned  by  custom,  and 
tolerated  by  government,  is  here  carried  to  the  most  riiocking 
extent. 

The  police  of  Pekin,  says  a  late  writer,  employ  persons  to  go 
about  the  streets  at  an  early  hour,  every  morning,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  picking  up  the  childreti,  that  have  been  thrown  out  in 
the  night.  The  bodies  are  carried  to  a  common  pit  without  the 
walls,  into  which,  those,  that  are  alive,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
dead,  are  promiscuously  thrown.  According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts, no  fewer  than  nine  thousand  infants,  are  thus  inhumanly 
butchered  by  their  unfeeling  parents,  or  thrown  out  and  buried 
alive  every  year,  in  the  city  of  Pekin  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that 
about  an  equal  number  are  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  substance  of  this  account 
is  taken  from  Barrow,  a  late  traveller  in  China. 

"  The  practice  of  infanticide,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  '*  so  far 
as  regards  female  infants,  is  fully  substantiated  mih  respect  to  a 
particular  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Juanpore ;  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Benares.  A  race  of  Hindoos,  called  Rajekoomars, 
reside  there.  And  it  wad  discovered  in  1789  only,  that  the 
custom  of  putting  to  death  their  female  oi&pring,  by  causing 
their  mothers  to  starve  them,  had  long  subsisted,  and  did 
actually  then  very  generally  prevail  among  them.  The  resi-, 
dent  at  Benares,  where  the  Rajekoomars  dwell,  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  authenticating  the  existence  of  the  custom  from  their 
own  confessions."! 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  than  this  evidence.  The 
illustrious  author,  from  whose  communication  this  extract  is 

«Bigland,4.dl3.  f  Tytler^s  El.  2.  850. 

}  Asiatic  Researches,  4. 33a  See  also  Conie's  Serm.  S8. 
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made,  introduces  the  aooouDt  by  remarking,  that  the  crime 
alleged  is  of  such  nature,  as^ught  not  without  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  to  be  believed*  Yet  he  considers  the 
fact,  as  fully  substantiated.* 

The  practice  is  common  among  a  race  of  Hindoos,  called 
Rajpoots,  "f^thout  alleging  any  other  reason,  than  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  daughters,  they  starve  their  female  infants 
to  death.f 

To  a  similar  fact,  we  have  a  more  recent  witness  in  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  from  whose  Memoirs  the  following  is  taken.  ^  If 
a  child  refuse  the  mother's  milk,  whether  from  disease,  or  finom 
any  other  cause,  it  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit.  In  this  case,  tl|e  babe  is  put  into  a  basket,  and  hung 
upon  a  tree,  for  three  days.  It  generally  happens  that  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  infant  is  dead,  being  destroyed 
by  ants,  or  by  birds  of  prey.  If  it  be  alive  at  the  end  of  tliree 
days,  it  is  taken  home,  and  means  are  used  to  preserve  its  life." 

As  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos,  the  au- 
thor last  mentioned  has  exhibited  the  testimony  of  three 
competent  judges.  The  first,  a  king  of  Hindoostan,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  higher  class  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
second,  a  city  magistrate,  who  was  conversant  with  the  lower 
classes.  The  third,  an  author,  well  versed  in  their  mythology. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  Mohammedan  ;  the  second  a  modern 
philosopher ;  and  the  third  a  Christian. 

According  to  the  first,  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Tamerlane  the  Great,,  '<  The  inhabitants  of  Hindoostan  and 
Bengal,  are  equally  debilitated  in  their  corporeal,  and  inert  in 
their  mental  powers.  They  are  inexorable  in  their  temper, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  penurious  and  sordid  in  mind,  that 
nothing  can  be  obtained  from  them,  but  by  personal  violence. 
It  appears  unquestionable  to  me,  said  that  mighty  chieftain,  that 

*  The  Bushmen,  when  they  have  more  children  than  they  can  pro- 
vide for,  bury  them  alive.  Record,  vol.  2.  no.  52.  See  also  horrible 
BuperstitioDS  mentioned,  Record.  3.  no.  51. 

t  Memoirs  of  an  Eccl.  Establishment  in  India,  60. 
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this  people  are  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Alioighty ;  other- 
wise a  prophet  would  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  turn 
them  away  from  the  worship  of  idols,  and  fire,  and  cows,  and 
to  direct  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  true  God.  Like  those 
demons,  who,  with  a  view  to  deceive,  can  assume  the  most 
specious  appearances,  the  native  of  Hindoostan  cultivates  im- 
posture, fraud,  and  deception,  and  considers  them  to  be  meri- 
torioas  accomplishments.  Should  any  person  trust  to  him  the 
care  of  his  property,  that  person  will  be  only  the  nominal  pos- 
sessor of  it." 

The  second  witness  is  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was  a  city  magistrate 
at  Calcutta,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  **  The 
Gentoos,"  says  he,  '^  are  as  degenerate,  crafty,  and  supersti- 
tions, litigious,  and  wicked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  beings  in 
the  old  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so  ;  especially  the  c^om- 
mon  run  of  Bramins.  And  we  can  truly  aver,  tliat  during 
almost  five  years,  that  we  presided  in  the  Judicial  Court  of 
Calcutta,  never  any  murder,  nor  other  atrocious  crime  came  be- 
fore us,  but  it  was  proved,  in  the  end,  that  a  Bramin  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Now,  if  such  were,  in  general,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  religbn,  we  wonder  the  less  at  that  entire  want  of  in- 
tegrity, which  he  charges  upon  the  people. 

The  third  witness  is  Capt.  Wilford,  author  of  Essays  on 
Indian  and  Egyptian  Mytliology,  who  bad  long  resided  in  the 
society  of  the  Bramins.  **  The  pundit  of  Capt.  Wilford,  hav- 
ing for  a  considerable  time  been  guilty  of  interpolating  his 
books,  and  fabricating  new  sentences  in  old  works,  to  answer  a 
particular  purpose,  was  at  length  detected,  and  publicly  dis- 
graced. As  a  last  resort  to  save  his  character,  he  brought  ten 
Bramins,  not  only  as  his  compurgators,  but  to  swear  by  what  is 
most  sacred  m  their  religion  to  the  genuineness  of  the  extracts." 

This  depravity  of  morals  was  the  legitimate  offipring  of  their 
religious  system.  Agreeably  to  a  remark  made  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  pagans,  it  may  be  said  of  these  heathen,  that  their 
religion  comipted  them*     Such  was  the  character  of  their  gods, 
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and  such  the  ceremonies  observed  in  their  worship,  that  moral 
sensibility  and  discernment  must  have  been  gradually  destroyed. 
By  those  scenes,  which  were  exhibited  at  their  temples  on  days 
of  public  festivity,  the  law  written  upon  the  heart  must  have 
been  efiaced,  and  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  con- 
founded.* 


*  The  following  passage  is  appended  to  a  sermon  preached  at  North- 
ampton, Ms.  SepL  1817,  by  Pres.  Appleton,  before  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  As  it  relates  to  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  heathen,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  insertion. 

*^  Those,  who  desire  to  be  informed  on  this  subject,  will  read, 
with  great  interest,  in  the  twelfth  Yolume  of  the  Chriatian  Obserrer, 
an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  on  the  8ul>- 
ject  of  renewing  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  A  few  extracts 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  '  In  reply  to  the  observation 
of  Sir.  H.  MoBTTooMBRT,  that  the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  were  already 
better,  than  those  of  the  people  of  England,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  extracts,  all  tending  to  disprove  that  assertion, 
and  to  show,  that  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the  Hindoos  is 
singularly  debased.  The  documents  from  which  these  extracts  were 
taken,  were,  Isr,  The  answers  of  the  Zillah  judges  to  questions,  put  to 
them  by  Lord  Wellrblet,  respecting  the  moral  state  of  the  people 
of  India ;  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  exhibited  a  frightful  picture  of  vice  and  moral  de- 
gradation. 2dly,  The  works  of  such  writers,  as  Beritier,  Tourne- 
FORT,  SoNRERAT,  ScRAFTON,  ctc.  3dly,  The  concurront  testimony 
of  such  men,  as  Governor  Holwell,  Lord  TEieifMOUTH,  Sir  Joair 
McPherson,  Lord  Corrwallis,  Sir  William  Joubs,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  etc.  etc.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  think  it  necessary  to 
give  the  quotations  at  large.  They  agree  remarkably  in  assigning  to 
the  natives  of  Hindoostan  an  extraordinary  degree  of  moral  debase- 
ment, and  they  show,  that  the  vices  imputed  to  them  are  not  confined 
to  the  lower  orders,  but  that  they  equally  prevail  even  in  the  highest 
class,  that  of  the  Brainins. — Mr.  Colbrooke  says,  'To  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  has  perjury  reached  in  this  province,  that  a  total  distrust 
of  human  testimony  is  the  consequence.'  Another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tetters AL,  in  the  province  of  Decca,  one  of  the  most  populous 
provinces  in  that  part  of  the  world,  says,  '  The  minds  of  the  natives 
are  wholly  uncultivated.  Of  the  duties  of  morality  they  have  no  idea. 
They  are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual.  They  have  all  the  vices  of 
the  savage  life,  without  any  of  Its  virtues.  They  have  no  attachment 
but  what  centres  in  self;  for  the  ties  of  relationship  seem  to  render 
inveteracy  more  inveterate.'  Mr.  Holwell  speaks  of  them,  as  the 
most  corrupt  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  Bramins,  as  ex- 
ceeding in  wickedness  every  other  class  among  them." 

'*  In  no  part  of  the  world,  can  there  be  found  men,"  says  a  public 
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Of  a  similar  teDdency  were  their  ideas  of  a  retribution. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inadequate,  than  their  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  We  look  in  vain,  among  their  institutions,  for 
those  great  principles  of  moraKty,  ah'ke  recognized  in  every 
system  of  true  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  They  ac- 
knowledge a  heaven  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  exclusively  the  re- 
ward of  virtue.  They  feared  a  hell;  but  it  was  not  vice  alone 
which  put  them  in  danger  of  being  sent  thither.  Future  pun- 
ishment was  threatened  to  those,  who  should  kill  an  animal,  or 
even  through  ignorance,  shed  blood  from  the  bodyof  aBramin. 
*^  Whereas,  those  rulers  of  the  earth,  say  they,  who,  desirous 
of  defending  each  other,  exert  their  utmost  strength  in  battle, 
without  ever  averting  their  faces,  ascend  after  death,  directly  to 
heaven."* 

It  was  observed,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Marsd^n,  whose  history  of  Sumatra  is  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  approbation,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  render  worship  to  no  Supreme  Being.  The  same  au- 
thor, as  quoted  by  Col.  Symes,f  expresses  a  belief,  that  the  in- 
habitants in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  eat  human  flesh ; 
and  the  authorities,  on  which  he  grounds  his  belief,  says  CoL 
Symes,  seem  to  authenticate  the  fact.  It  does  not  however  ap- 
pear, that  human  flesh  was  substituted  by  them  in  place  of  or- 
dinary food,  but  eaten  rather,  as  a  barbarous  ceremony,  to 
indicate  revenge  on  their  enemies,  or  abhorrence  of  crimes,  the 
only  victims  being  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  capital  convkts. 
The  New  Zealanders  do  this,  though  they  believe,  that  the 
soul  of  a  man,  whose  body  is  thus  devoured,  is  doomed  to 
eternal  torments.]: 


officer  of  the  government  of  Madras,  writing  to  die  governor,  "to 
whose  habits  and  affeccioos,  the  praotice  of  vice,  through  all  Its  de- 
basing, loathsome,  and  hideous  gradations,  seems  so  familiar  and  dear, 
as  to  the  natives  of  this  country. — Christian  Observer,  xi.  356. 

•  Inst  of  Moses,  pp.  269,  364.  f  Embassy  to  Ava,  130. 

t  Bigland,  4.  421.  See  also  Ch.  Miss.  Register,  1816,  p.  522. 
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Id  the  Boston  Repertory  for  August,  if  I  mbtake  not,  1810, 
we  were  told,  that  a  British  ship's  crew,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber between  thirty  and  forty,  were,  all  but  one,  eatea  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  This  account  is  rendered  the 
more  credible  from  its  coincidence  with  the  character  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  as  given  us  by  Piokertoo,  who  represents  it 
as  customaiy  for  them  to  devour  their  captives  taken  in  war.* 

Id  Anzico,  a  kingdom  in  the  northwest  of  Africa,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  markets  are  supplied  with  human  flesh  I  oay,  it  is  even 
affirmed,  that  all  the  dead  are  devoured. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  yice.  In 
some  of  their  ceremonies,  the  very  form  and  character  of  man 
seems  despised,  and  the  superiority  of  brutes  acknowledged. 

On  a  former  occasion,  something  was  said  of  the  religion  of 
the  Otaheitans.     We  now  speak  of  their  morals* 

From  the  following  statement,  made  by  missionaries,  sent  to 
these  savages  in  1797,  it  appears,  that  the  favorable  impres- 
sions, at  first  received  as  to  their  state  and  character,  were  by 
no  means  justified  by  further  acquaintance.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety was  soon  found  to  be  such,  that  while  it  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  missionaries,  it  presented  many  discouragements. 
The  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are 
neither  understood  nor  practised.  They  view  their  children  as 
property,  which  every  parent  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  according 
to  his  own  inclination.  And  the  event  is,  that  many  of  them 
are  murdered,  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  But  the  most  horrible 
source  of  pollution  and  cruelty,  found  among  them  is  the 
Arreoy  Society .f  This  is  an  association  of  individuals,  des- 
cended from  the  principal  families  in  the  Society  Islands. 
They  are  continually  wandering  about  from  one  island  to 
another,  and  support  themselves  by  plundering  the  inhabitants.} 
Each  of  these  men  has  two  or  three  females,  whom  he  calls  his 

~  •  Geog.  S-lsa 
t  This  society  ia  now  at  an  end  through  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
t  Lord's  Hist  of  Missions.  3. 10  et  aeq. 
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wiires.  But  their  habit  is  to  live  in  a  state  of  promiscuous 
concubinage,  and  uniformly  to  murder  every  infant,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  their  -intercourse. 

Parents,  when  they  become  old,  are  treated  with  every  mark 
of  neglect.  Their  society  is  avoided  as  a  disgrace.  And,  in- 
deed, to  such  a  height  has  the  contempt  of  this  people  for  old 
age  arisen,  that  the  term  '^  old  man'^is  proverbially  used  to  ex- 
press any  thing  worthless. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  were  not  only  can- 
nibals, but  fed  upon  their  own  children.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  on 
such  authority,  as  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  their 
children  were  mutilated,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  fattened 
for  the  day  of  slaughter. 

The  same  author  quotes,  from  the  voyage  of  Baumgarten, 
an  account  of  certain  persons  among  the  Turks,  degraded  be- 
neath even  brutality  itself,  who  are,  nevertheless,  regarded  as 
saints.  The  passage  is  too  remarkable  entirely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  those,  who  study  the  Essay  on.  Human  Understand- 
ing ;  and  too  disgusting,  though  clothed  in  Roman  language,  to 
be  introduced  into  a  public  lecture. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  religious  and  moral 
state  of  the  heathen  world,  as  it  was  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.  Whether  we  fix  oiur  atten- 
tk>n  on  nations,  the  most  civilized,  or  the  most  barbarous,  we 
find  them  entertaining  absurd,  incoherent,  and  blasphemous 
views  as  to  religion ;  we  find  them  debased  and  polluted  with 
the  greatest  crimes.  In  other  words,  they  were  alienated  from 
the  life  of  Crod,  through  the  ignorance,  which  was  in  them. 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence,  which  has  been  adduced,  no 
person,  it  is  believed,  making  a  sober  use  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  will,  for  a  moment,  assert,  that  accessions  of  light  and 
knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  were  not, 
from  some  source  or  other,  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Some,  it  is  possible,  however,  may  not  be  convmced  that 
this  inference  can  fairly  be  made  from  the  facts,  collected  io 

Vol.  I.  33 
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this  and  the  preceding  lecture.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  though 
the  heatheo  botli  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  dis- 
solute in  their  manners  ?  If  that  will  prove  kny  thing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  their  religion,  is  there  not  a  sufficiency  of  vice 
among  Christians  to  authorize  the  same  conclusion  in  relation 
to  tlieirs  ? 

I  answer  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  consists 
in  this ;  when  Christians  violate  the  principles  of  morality,  they 
as  certainly  violate  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Whereas 
the  pagan  might  be  impure,  dishonest,  and  revengeful ;-— nay, 
all  human  vices  might  flourish  in  him,  with  unrestrained  luxu- 
riance, and  yet  his  character  not  be  materially  difierent  from 
theirs,  whom  his  religion  taught  him  to  worship  as  gods.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  the  tendency  of  paganism  was  to  pollute 
the  heart,  and  to  debase  the  character.  When  it  can  be  shown, 
that  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  Christianity,  it  will,  I  presume, 
be  abandoned  by  those,  who  are  now  its  votaries.  But  this,  it 
is  well  known,  can  never  be  made  to  appear. 

In  regard  to  heathen  religion,  three  things,  you  will  observe, 
have  been  shown  ;  1.  The  gross,  absurd,  and  impious  opinions, 
which  it  taught  concerning  God  and  a  future  state ;  2.  The 
cruel  and  obscene  rites,  which  were  practised  in  the  established 
worship  ;  3.  The  general  profligacy  of  pagan  manners. 

The  last  two  are  clearly  the  result  of  the  other*  Their  vi- 
ciousness  of  character,  and  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of 
their  worship,  were  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  their  false  senti- 
ments as  to  religion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  their  errors  in 
speculation  were  both  practical  and  dangerous. 

But,  though  what  has  been  said,  will  probably  be  thought 
sufficient  to  show,  that  further  instruction  on  the  relations, 
duties,  and  destinies  of  man,  was  greatly  wanted;  further 
doubts  may  still  arise,  whether  anything  supernatural  were 
requisite  for  this  purpose ;  and  whether  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  expel  the  incumbent 
darkness. 
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In  regard  to  the  soaPs  immortality,  this  question  has  been 
already  answered.  Philosophy  was  shown  to  have  given  no 
certainty  on  that  subject  How  far  it  was  an  adequate  guide 
on  other  subjects  in  religion,  and  what  were  its  powers  in  purify- 
ing the  heart  and  life,  will,  if  God  permit,  be  considered  in  a 
future  lecture. 
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ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  INADEQUATE  GUIDES  IN 
RELIGION. 

Having  contemplated  the  darkness,  in  which  the  heathen 
world  was  enveloped,  and  that  general  profligacy,  by  which 
the  hunnan  character  was  degraded,  we  are  now  to  inquire 
whether  the  evil  were  likely  to  be  remedied  by  those,  whose 
superior  application  and  wisdom  procured  for  them  the  distinc- 
tion of  philosophers. 

That  mankind  were  not  either  reformed,  or  well  instructed 
on  the  subjects  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  philosophy,  those 
facts,  which  have  been  exhibited,  sufficiently  prove.  That 
there  were  no  instances,  however,  in  which  philosophical  in- 
struction produced  any  good  effects  on  the  sentiments  and 
morals  of  them  who  received  it,  I  do  not  assert.  Solitary  in- 
dividuals, and  even  communities  may  have  received  benefit 
from  such  instruction.  Polemo  was  suddenly  recovered  from 
a  life  of  effemiuacy  and  dissipation  by  a  moral  lecture  from 
Xenophanes.*  A  surprising  reformation  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  at  Crotona  by  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  But  not- 
withstanding these  instances,  no  general  alteration  was  pro- 
duced in  theological  opinions, — no  extensive  amendment  in 
the  views  and  morals  of  men.  Their  worship  was  not  hence- 
forth confined  to  one  Being,  almighty,  holy  and  independent ; 
nor  was  the  number  of  pagan  deities  ever  diminished.  What- 
ever we  have  noticed  of  absurdity  in  sentiment,  licentiousness  in 
worship,  or  viciousness  in  deportment,  existed  long  after  Py- 
thagoras had  established  bis  school  in  Italy. 

"  •  Enfield's  Hist  of  Phil.  L  242. 
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We  shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  that  this  is  a  matter,  which 
ought  to  excite  no  surprise  ;  that  pagan  philosophy  not  only  did 
not  produce  correct  sentiments  and  pure  moralsy  but  had  no 
tendency  towards  such  a  result. 

I.  That  philosophy  was  no  adequate  guide,  as  to  subjects 
most  interesting  to  man,  appears  from  the  confession  of  some 
who  professed  it.  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  divine  instruc- 
tion 'and  assistance  were  necessary  to  enable  men  to  worship 
God  in  a  suitable  manner. 

To  tbe  same  purpose  speaks  Jamblicus,  as  quoted  by  Le- 
land.  "  It  is  manifest,"  says  that  philosopher,  *^  that  those 
things  are  to  be  done,  which  are  pleasing  to  God ;  but  what 
they  are,  it  is  not  easy  to  know,  except  a  man  were  taught  them 
by  God  himself,  or  by  some  person,  who  had  received  them 
from  God,  or  obtained  a  knowledge  of  them  by  some  other 
meilns." 

II.  Philosophers  were  extremely  erroneous  and  discordant 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Supreme  Being.  There  is  no 
subject,  says  Cicero,  concerning  which,  not  only  the  ignorant, 
but  also  the  learned,  are  so  little  agreed.  While  some  denied 
his  existence,  others  spake  of  it  in  the  most  doubtful  terms,  or 
confounded  his  existence  with  that  of  the  universe. 

•  Bion  of  Scythia  was  openly  an  atheist,  and  took  much  plea- 
sure in  ridiculing  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods ;  though  at 
the  close  of  his  life  he  retracted  his  former  sentiments,  and 
professed  repentance  for  all  which  he  had  said  ofiensive  to 
religion.* 

Tfaeodorua  was  ejected,  first  from  Cyrene,  and  then  firom 
Athens,  on  a  charge  of  atheism.  This  charge  is  supported 
by  the  amhority  of  Cicero,  Plotarcb,  and  Suidas^  as  qapted 
by  Stanley.  Protagoras  doubted  whether  there  were  gods, 
says  Cicero,f  and  Diagoras  denied  them.  Democritas  either 
entirely  rejected  the  notion  of  Deity,  or  allowed  him  no  share 
in  the  creation  atud  government  of  the  workl.|    The  same 

*  Stanley'^  Liv!^  147.        f  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.         |  Lact  9. 
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may  be  'said  of  Epicurus.*  As  it  respects  religioni  or  even 
morality,  it  is  immaterial^  which  of  these  opinions  is  embraced. 

Many  of  .those,  who  acknowledged  an  invisible,  presiding 
Power,  bad,  notwithstanding,  very  lax  opinions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion, which  subsists  between  that  Power  and  the  objects  of  this 
world.  Of  the  Ionic  school,  instituted  by  Thales,  no  one, 
says  Leland,  before  Anaxagoras^  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  an  intelligent  mind. 

To  the  same  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  Mitford 
attributes  the  first  conception  of  an  eternal,  almighty,  gpod 
Being,  independent  of  matter. 

Among  ancient  philosophers,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  who 
has  been  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  Christian  world,  than 
Socrates.  -  He  entertained  sentiments  concerning  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  were,  in  a  great  measure,  just,  and  were  highly 
elevated.  Yet,  in  his  last  conversation  with  his  disciples,  a  lit- 
tle before  he  received  the  fatal  potion,  he  spake  of  the  gods,  in 
the  plural  number,  and  did  not  reprove  his  friends  for  swearing 
by  them.  Nay,  in  hb  defence  before  his  judges,  he  addresses 
Melitus,  his  accuser,  in  the  following  manner,  *^  I  conjure  you 
in  the  name  of  those  gods,  whose  interest  is  now  concerned, 
to  explain  your  meaning  more  clearly."  Moreover,  Socrates 
habitually  sacrificed  to  the  gods  after  the  manner  of  his  countiy* 
And  Xenophon  informs  us,  that  he  appealed  to  this  fact  to  re- 
pel the  charge,  brought  against  him  of  not  acknowledging  as 
gods,  those  whom  his  country  recognized  as  such.  Besides, 
what  account  can  be  given  of  the  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  when  there  could  be  no  temptation  to  dis- 
semble his  opinions,  he  directed  his  friends  to  offer  to  ^scula- 
pius  ?  I  know  of  no  method  of  accounting  for  this,  but  by  sup- 
posing, that,  besides  the  one  Supreme  Being,  "  Socrates 
admitted  the  existence  of  others,  who  bold  a  middle  station  be- 
tween God  and  man,  to  whose  immediate  agency  he  ascribed 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  particu- 
larly concerned  in  the  management  of  human  affiurs."    This  is 

*  Enf.  Him.  Phil.  1.  433.    So  also  of  Surato  and  Diogenes. 
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indeed  the  opinion  attributed  to  bim  by  Dr.  Enfield.  It  ap- 
pears then,  that,  however  correct  may  have  been  the  opinions 
of  Socrates,  as  to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
polytheist,  paying  religious  homage  to  those  objects,  which  had 
been  deified  by  pagan  superstition. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  Plato.  He  spake  in 
exalted  language  of  the  Supreme  God.  (Eus.  Prep.  Ev.  p. 
211.)  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  considered  him,  as  the  object 
to  which  human  beings  were  to  direct  their  worship.  (Anach. 
iv.  312,  313.)  Accordingly  Eugubinus  employs  a  chapter,  in 
assigning  reasons  why  Plato,  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  pre- 
scribes the  worship  of  inferior  deities,  such  as  the  celestial  lu- 
minaries, rather  than  the  Supreme  God ;  viz.  that  the  latter  is 
incomprehensible  and  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.* 

Cicero,  it  is  known,  as  well  as  Plato,  has  written  De  Legibus. 
But  the  unity  of  God  is  no  more  recognized  in  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  Supreme  God,  is 
indeed  named ;  but  he  is  not  exhibited  as  the  object  of  worship. 
Polytheism,  was  to  be  the  religion  of  his  contemplated  communi- 
ty ;  and  the  worship  of  human  spirits  was  expressly  required.  Di- 
vos,  et  eos,  qui  celestes  semper  habiti,  colunto  :  et  olios,  quos 
endo  coelo  merita  vocaverint,  Herculem,  Liberum,  ^sculapium, 
Castorem,  Pollucem,  Quirinum.f 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  passage.  Cicero  either  be- 
lieved that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Romulus  were  gods,  or  he  did 
not  And,  so  far  as  our  present  object  is  concerned,  viz.  to 
show  bow  incompetent  he  was  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
it  is  not  very  material,  which  of  these  suppositions  is  found  to  be 
true.  In  the  one  case,  be  was  grossly,  though  sincerely  an 
idolater ;  in  the  other,  he  enjoined  on  men  to  worship  as  gods 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  entitled  to  no  such  honor. 

Plotinus,  a  follower  of  Plato,  speaks  of  Deity  in  a  manner 
calculated  rather  to  confound  his  readers,  than  to  give  them 

*  ^  It  is  difficult  to  attain,"  says  Plato,  "  and  dangerous  to  publish 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God."  Gibbon,  2.  390.  Gibbon  has  some 
good  remarks  on  the  general  subject,  2.  296. 

t  De  Leg.  2.  8. 
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any  distinct  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being*  <'  Of  the  unity  of 
God,"  saith  he,  "  nothing  can  be  predicated,  neither  being,  nor 
essence,  nor  life  ;  because  it  is  above  all  these."* 

It  seems  to  have  been  no  uncommon  opinion  among  ancient 
philosophers,  that  anger  could  never  be  attributed  to  Deity.  If 
by  this  they  had  meant  only,  that  the  divine  nature  is  incapable 
of  that  mental  agitation,  implied  in  human  anger,  the  sentiment, 
I  suppose,  would  have  been  unexceptionable.  They,  however, 
considered  it  as  implying  that  no  sufferings  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  divine  justice.  Agreeably  to  this  are  the  words 
of  Seneca.  Deos  nemo  tanus  timet.  Furor  est  enim  metuere 
talutaria.  '  No  m^n,  in  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  fears  the 
gods.  It  is  madness  to  fear  that  which  is  salutary.'  Again, 
Dei  immortales  nee  volunt  obesse^  nee  possunt.  '  The  immor- 
tal gods  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  power  to  hurt  any  one.' 
To  the  same  purpose,  in  his  ninety-fifth  epistle,  be  asserts,  £r- 
raty  tiquis  putai  iUos  nocere  velle.  Non  postunt.  Nee  accip^ 
ere  ir^uriam  queani,  nee  facere.  *  He  is  in  an  error,  who 
imagines,  that  the  gods  have  a  disposition  to  hurt  any  one.  It  is 
impossible.     They  can  neither  do  nor  receive  an  injury.' 

It  is  obvious,  that  such  sentiments  are  consistent  neither 
with  truth,  nor  with  the  well  being  of  mankind  in  the  present 
state. 

1.  They  are  not  true.  God  does  not  indeed  possess  either 
the  weakness  or  passions  of  men.  Yet  are  there  some  things, 
which  he  views  with  approbation,  and  others,  which  he  contem- 
plates with  pleasure.  Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to 
Grod,  than  to  represent  him  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice.  But 
if  he  is  not  indifferent  to  these,  his  creatures  will  not  be  treated 
as  if  he  were.  It  is  so  far  from  being  madness,  therefore,  to 
fear  Grod,  i.  e.  to  view  him  as  the  punisher  of  sin,  as  well  as  the 
bountiful  rewarder  of  virtue,  that  no  sentiments  di^rent  from 
these,  are  worthy  of  God,  or  consistent  with  the  reason  of  man. 

But  secondly,  this  opinion  of  Seneca  is  doubtless,  in  a  very 


*  Plotinus  Ennead.  a  Lib.  8.  cap.  9. 
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high  degree,  unfriendly  to  civil  order  and  good  morals.  If  it  be 
generally  believed,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  no  disposition 
to  punish  vice,  as  well  as  to  reward  virtue,  and  that  no  evil  from 
an  avenging  hand  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  offender,  the 
most  powerful  restraints  will  then  be  removed  from  human  pas« 
sions,  and  society  will  be  a  turbid  ocean,  on  which  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  our  nature  wilt  mingle  and  rage  in  wild  dis- 
order. 

Philosophy  was  an  insufficient  guide,  as  it  respects  that 
government,  which  the  Supreme  Being  maintains  over  the 
world. 

In  the  introduction  to  Cicero's  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum, 
he  represents  it  as  the  great  question  at  issue  among  philoso* 
phers,  whether  the  gods  enjoy  their  existence  in  eternal  leisure, 
regardless  of  human  affairs ;  or  whether,  having  created  the 
world,  they  employ  their  power  and  wisdom  in  sustaining  and 
governing  it.  The  latter  of  these  opinions  is  defended  by  Bal- 
bus,  the  stoic.  It  is  ridiculed  by  the  Epicurian  Velleius ;  and 
is  not  treated  with  much  more  respect  by  Cotta  the  Academic, 
who  appears  to  some  readers,  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
Cicero  himdelf. 

Tacitus,  who,  lived  when  Christianity  had  been  for  some  time 
introduced,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  had  better  opportu- 
nity, than  more  ancient  philosophers,  to  obtain  correct  views 
concerning  divine  providence,  not  only  intimates  his  own  doubts 
on  the  subject,  but  asserts,,  that  '^  many  of  the  wisest  men,  had 
this  opinion  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  neither  our  beginning,  nor 
our  end,  nor  men  at  all,  are  regarded  by  the  gods."* 

Pliny,  the  elder,  represents  it  as  a  thing  ridiculous,  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  Supreme  God  should  maintain  a  providence  in 
human  afiairs.  Pliny  was  not  only  an  indefatigable  student, 
but  devoted  his  studies  to  natural  philosophy.  The  works  of 
God,  whence  arguments  are  drawn  to  prove  his  existence  and 
attributes,   were  the    object  of  his    unwearied   investigation. 

•  Leland,  (1.  3870 
Vol.  I.  34 
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Still  was  he  not  convinced,  that  there  is  a  God|  who  goreras  in 
the  earth.* 

On  this  subject,  it  was  remarked  in  the  lecture  on  Divine  Prov- 
idence, that  even  those  among  ancient  philosophers  who  were 
most  decided  as  to  the  general  doctrine,  were  not  agreed. 
The  Stoics  firmly  believed,  and  ably  defended  the  doctrine ; 
but  did  not  all  believe  it  in  the  same  sense.  ^^  I  assert,"  says 
Balbus  in  Cicero, ''not  only  that  the  world,  but  all  its  parts 
were  first  created,  and  are  at  all  times  governed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  the  gods."  This  is  indeed  strong  language.  But,  by 
what  follows  in  the  same  work,  the  author  has  prevented  us 
from  understanding  it  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.  He 
tells  us,  that ''  the  gods  take  care  of  great  matters  only,  and  neg« 
lect  those  which  are  small."f  Quinctilian  expresses  himself 
very  impiously  against  Providence  on  occasion  6f  the  loss  of  his 
sons.     Nay,  he  absolutely  denies  a  Providence.| 

III.  Another  important  reason,  why  ancient  philosophers 
were  inadequate  guides  in  matters  of  religion,  was,  that  they 
concealed  from  the  common  people  those  truths,  which  they 
themselves  had  discovered.  "  It  was  a  maxim  with  them," 
says  Dr.  Priestley, ''  to  think*  with  the  wise,  and  to  act  with  the 
vulgar."  This  was  indeed  briefly  mentioned  in  the  lecture 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  now  advanced  for 
a  different  purpose.  The  custom  of  concealing  truth  from  the 
vulgar  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  philosophers  of  Egypt  were 
attached  to  it,  no  less  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted  by  Leland,  asserts,  "  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  expose  their  religious  mysteries  promiscu- 
ously to  all  ;  nor  did  they  communicate  the  knowledge  of  their 
divine  things  to  the  people."  In  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  there  is 
the  following  sentence :  ''  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the 
Maker  and  Parent  of  the  universe ;  and  when  you  have  found 

*  Seealso  Quinctilian.  Inst.  Lib.  5.  6.  Cum  etiam  philosoph  i 
quJdam  sint  reperti,  qui  deos  habere  curam  rerum  humanarum  nega- 
rent 

t  De  Nat.  Deor.  3. 66.  |  Inst,  Lib.  6  Procem. 
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hiDQ,  to  declare  him  to  all,  is  impossible."*  Or,  as  the  Abbe 
Barthelemjy  and  after  him  Dr.  M^Knight  gives  the  sense,  "  It 
is  not  safe  or  lawful  to  discover  him  to  others,  when  found." 
The  former  of  these  authors  goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  hence 
have  resulted  those  equivocal  expressions,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, reconcile  error  and  truth.  The  name  of  God  is  among' 
the,  number.  The  application  of  which,  by  an  ancient  abuse, 
had  been  extended  to  whatever  throughout  the  universe,  excites 
our  admiration,  or  is  excellent  among  men  for  influence  or 
power.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes  in 
the  plural  number ;  and  by  its  alternate  appearance  under  each 
of  these  forms,  both  the  populace  and  learned  were  equally  sat- 
isfied." 

This  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  second  letter  of  Plato 
to  Dionysius :  "  Beware,"  says  he  to  his  royal  correspondent, 
*'  not  to  speak  publicly  on  these  subjects,  i.  e.  the  origin  of  evil, 
for  what  some  admire  with  enthusiasm,  is  to  others  an  object  of 
contempt  and  ridicule,  /  never  have  delivered,  nor  wiil  ever 
jfublish  in  writing,  my  real  sentiments.^*  Whether  this  remark- 
able avowal  bad  reference  to  the  subjects  of  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral, or  only  to  the  subject  then  under  discussion,  is  not  perhaps 
perfectly  obvious.  But  if  such  be  the  caution,  or  rather  the 
duplicity  of  an  instructor,  in  one  instance,  we  cannot  very  safe- 
ly be  answerable  for  his  sincerity  in  another. 

If,  therefore,  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times  had  proceeded 
much  further  than  they  did,  in  the  knowledge  of  things  divine ; 
— ^f,  indeed,  they  had  obtained  satisfactory  light  on  all  subjects, 
which  relate  to  man  as  a  moral  agent,  the  necessity  of  revela- 
tion would  not  have  been  superseded,  so  long  as  this  knowledge 
was  concealed  from  the  world.  Religion  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  men  have  an  equal  interest.  If  there  be  a  future  state,  and 
if  there  be  any  connexion  between  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
that  state,  and  the  present  habits  and  actions  of  men,  a  know- 
ledge of  thb  concerns  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  or  even  the 


•  Leland  1.  960. 
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t^ave,  not  less  than  those,  who  move  in  a  sphere  more  conspic- 
uous and  elevated. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  heathen  sages,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  considered  as  religious  guides.  The  latter  do  not  in- 
deed provoke  opiX)sition.  They  wish  not  to  irritate  the  pas- 
sions or  to  augment  the  prejudices  of  men.  Still  they  have 
nothing  of  that  extravagant  prudence,  which  prevented  Plato 
from  discovering  his  real  sentiments.  By  them  the.  distinction 
between  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines,  was  not  observed. 
They  considered  ail  men  as  moral  agents,  and  as  having  a 
great  interest  at  stake.  TRey  regarded  all,  as  bewildered  in 
darkness,  and  in  need  of  having  light  shed  down  upon  their  paths. 
When  a  sentiment  was  viewed  by  them,  as  nearly  connected 
with  sound  morals  and  piety,  they  boldly  avowed  it,  and  taught 
it  to  others,  though  the  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  interests 
of  men,  were  combined  for  its  suppression.  Now,  whether  the 
Christian  religion  be  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  its 
author  and  its  early  preachers  acted,  in  this  respect,  conforma- 
bly to  the  character,  in  which  they  appeared  ;  and  with  a  cour- 
age, propriety,  and  dignity,  to  which  we  find  nothing  parallel  in 
the  conduct  of  ancient  sages. 

IV.  A  still  further  reason  why  the  philosophers  were  inade- 
quate guides,  was,  that  they  enjoined  on  their  disciples,  even  in 
religion,  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  first  line  in  what  are  denominated  the  Golden  Verses  of 
Pythagoras,^  contained  in  the  Collectanea  Majora,  is  ^^  Honor 
the  gods,  after  the  manner,  which  the  law  prescribes."  CoL 
Maj.  2.  312. 

Socrates  was  certainly  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  former 
part  of  this  lecture,  it  was  shown  that  he  himself  offered  sacri- 
fice after  the  manner  of  his  country.  From  a  dialogue  between 
him  and  Euthydemus,  preserved  in  the  fourth  book  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia,  it  appears  that  whatever  had  been  the  pre- 
scribed worship,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  comply  with  it. 
To  this  question,  *' Who  is  a  pious  man  ?"  it  is  answered,  '^  He, 
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who  worships  the  gods."  It  is  subjoined,  "  May  each  one  wor- 
ship in  the  manner  which  he  thinks  best  ?"  the  response  is, 
**  No,  but  agreeably  to  the  law,  which  directs,  what  ought  to  be 
done." 

Similar  to  this  is  the  direction  of  Plato,  as  quoted  by  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy.  (Anach.  iv.  253.)  It  is  that  the  gods  are  to 
be  worshipped  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws ;  assign^ 
ing  as  a  reason,  that  human  wisdom  is  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  *'  He  blames  those  men,  as 
putting  impious  notions  into  the  heads  of  young  persons,  who 
taught  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  look  on  those  to  be  gods, 
whom  the  law  required  them  to  regard  as  such."  He  repre- 
sents it,  says  Leland,  as  the  duty  and  office  of  a  legislator  to 
punish  those,  who  do  not  believe  the  gods  to  be  such  as  the 
law  declares  them  to  be.     (Lei.  1.  353.) 

The  same  author  informs  us,  that  there  are  some  remarkable 
passages,  produced  by  Augustine,  from  a  work  of  Seneca,  now 
lost,  in  which  he  speaks  with  great  freedom  of  the  vulgar  my- 
thobgy.  '*  Speaking  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  he  finds  fault 
with  their  giving  them  the  forms  and  habits  of  men,  wild  beasts, 
fishes,  and  a  mixture  of  sexes,  and  adds,  they  call  those  gods, 
which,  if  they  had  life  and  breath,  and  a  man  should  meet  them 
unexpectedly,  would  pass  for  monsters.  He  exposes  the  cruel 
and  lascivious  rites,  made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  several  of 
tlieir  deities.  And  yet  declares,  that  a  wise  man  will  observe 
all  these  things,  not  indeed  as  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  as 
commanded  by  the  laws."  (Leland  1.  180.) 

Agreeably  to  this  kind  of  casuistry,  individuals  were  to  make 
no  use  of  their  own  intellects  in  judging  of  the  manner,  in  which 
divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  ;  the  whole  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  what  was  enjoined  in 
one  country,  would  be  condemned  in  another.  At  this  rate, 
how  would  it  have  been  possible,  that  the  world  should  ever  be 
reclaimed  from  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  pagan  mythology  ? 
Who  was  to  reclaim  them  ?  The  philosophers  ?  But  they  re- 
ferred  the  whole  matter  to  the  legislators.     By  whom  then 
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were  the  legislators  to  be  reclaimed  ?  The  fact  is,  that  this 
conduct  of  the  philosophers  did  a  positive  injury.  It  did  not 
merely  leave  things  disordered  as  they  were^  but  confirmed  that 
disorder. 

The  philosophers  proceeded  a  step  further,  if  Socrates  and 
Plato  may  be  allowed  to  represent  the  rest.  The  reason,  as- 
signed by  Plato,  why,  in  his  own  republic,  be  prescribed  noth- 
ing concerning  the  worship  of  gods,  is,  says  the  author  of  the 
Travels  of  A  nacharsis,  that  the  regulation  of  that  matter  apper- 
tained to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi.''^  And  Xenophon  represents 
Socrates,  as  encouraging  Euthydemus,  who  was  anxious  to 
know,  how  he  might  make  suitable  returns  to  the  gods,  by  re- 
minding him,  that  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  when  consulted,  as  to 
what  was  acceptable  to  the  gods,  gave  this  for  an  answer,  ^'that 
they  must  be  worshipped  according  to  the  law  of  the  city.^f 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  both  these  extraordinary  men 
sanctioned,  by  their  own  authority,  the  Delphic  imposture. 
Whether  or  not  they  considered  the  Oracle  as  an  imposture, 
is  to  our  present  purpose,  immaterial.  The  design  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Oracle  was  doubtless  to  favor  and  perpetuate  the  es- 
tablished religion.  In  proportion  as  the  oracles  were  regarded, 
the  whole  system  of  pagan  superstition  would  gain  strength  and 
influence,  and  the  chains  of  error  would  be  riveted  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is,  I  know,  very  possible  to  make  a  large  collec- 
tion of  splendid  sentences,  weighty  and  sublime  maxims,  from 
the  sages  of  antiquity  ;  and  from  none  more,  I  presume,  than 
from  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Seneca.  But  can  we  deny,  that 
what  they  built  up  with  one  hand,  they  demolished  with  the 
other  ?  What  availed  their  noblest  speculations  and  sublimest 
rhapsodies,  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  human  beings  must  be 
setded  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  ? 

k  Lastly,  we  shall  be  able  further  to  judge  how  far  they  were 
qualified  to  guide  men  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  if  we  consider 
the  lives  of  some  of  them  who  professed  philosophy,  and  the 

•  Anach.  a  lia  f  Mem.  Soo.  4.  a  16. 
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moral  maxims  traDsroitted  to  us  in  the  writings  of  others. 
Hegesias,  Annicerris,  Theodorus,  and  Bion,  were  openly 
profligate.  Arcesilaus  and  Lacydes  died  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. Not  materially  different  from  theirs  w^s  the  character  of 
Speusippus,  who  with  Annicerris,  placed  all  good  in  pleasure. 

It  was  a  doctrine  of  Theodorus,  ^*  that  a  man  may,  upon  oc- 
casion, commit  theft,  adultery,  or  sacrilege,  there  being  nothing 
in  these  naturally  evil."  (Stanley,  146,)  Nor  can  philoso- 
phers of  more  illustrious  name  he  exculpated  from  the  charge 
of  teaching  pernicious  moral  maxims. 

Socrates,  as  it  is  positively  asserted  by  Salvian,  recommended 
Uxorem  propriam  ut  nullus  haheat.  Matrimonta  enim  cuncits 
debent  esse  communia.*  Plato,  among  other  directions  for  the 
good  government  of  his  republic,  inculcates,  that  youths  of  both 
sexes  should  divest  themselves,  and  publicly  contend  for  prizes 
in  the  gymnasium. 

That  community  of  wives,  which,  Salvian  tells  us,  was  re- 
commended by  Socrates,  was  unquestionably  permitted  by 
Plato.  He  likewise  allowed  the  exposure  of  feeble  or  deformed  . 
infants.  Indeed  the  object  of  Plato  seems  much  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  Lycurgus ;  it  was  to  rear  citizens  and  soldiers 
for  the  State,  though  at  the  expense  of  individual  happiness 
and  social  affections.  ''The  children  which  shall  be  born,  shall 
be  immediately  taken  from  their  parents,  and  lodged  in  a  place, 
to  which  their  mother  shall  repair,  without  knowing  them,  to 
distribute,  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another,  that 
sustenance  which  nature  has  provided  for  infants,  and  which 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reserve  exclusively  for  the  fruit 
of  their  own  affections."! 

By  various  quotations  from  this  celebrated  philosopher,  it 
appears,  that  he  permitted,  and  even  on  particular  occasions, 
inculcated  the  violation  of  truth.  (Lei.  2.  249.)  Also  Stobaeus, 
mgl  %ifivdovg^  T.  12.  p.  140. 

*  He  lent  his  own  wife,  Xantippe  to  Alcibiadei.  Potter's  Gr.  An- 
tiq.  3.  905. 

t  Anaob.  3.  106. 
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In  that  very  beautiful  piece  of  pagan  morality,  the  oration  of 
Isocrates  to  Dcmonicus,  we  find  the  most  anti-christian  senti- 
ment, *'  Be  not  surpassed  by  your  friends  in  doing  them  good  ; 
or  by  your  enemies,  in  doing  them  injuries."  A  similar  pre- 
cept is  found  among  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  I  lay  no 
stress  on  that  charge  of  extreme  impurity,  which  has  been 
brought  against  this  philosopher,  by  several  authors  of  high  rep- 
utation. The  probability,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  superficial  view  of  evidence,  is,  that  the  accusation 
is  groundless.  But  there  is  another  charge  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble nature,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  who  was 
both  his  disciple  and  panegyrist :  it  is  that  of  giving  such  advice, 
in  presence  of  two  of  his  disciples,  to  Theodota,  a  profligate 
woman  of  Athens,  as  must  be  severely  condemned  by  every 
person,  who  is  even  slightly  imbued  with  Christian  philosophy. 

The  subject  before  us  might  easily  be  treated  at  much  great- 
er length.  We  might  here  notice  that  remarkable  passage  from 
Cicero,  which  was  quoted  in  the  last  lecture.  Those  who  de- 
sire further  information,  may  obtain  it  by  consulting  Stanley's 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  or  Enfield's  Abridgment  of  Brucker's 
History  of  Philosophy.  Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to 
show  that  the  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  error,  which  lowered 
over  the  nations,  was  not  likely  to  be  dispelled  by  human  means. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  the  philosophers  had  no  sufficient 
knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  to  direct 
mankind  in  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation;  and  that  even  the 
light,  which  they  did  acquire  by  their  superior  talents  and  ap- 
plication, they  took  no  pains  to  communicate ;  but  by  their  own 
example,  confirmed  the  common  people  in  their  belief  of  the 
current  superstitions.  But  had  the  philosophers  been  much 
less  deficient  than  they  were,  both  in  knowledge  and  moral 
purity,  they  would  still  have  been  incompetent  guides,  as  they 
could  not  have  spoken  with  sufficient  authority.  Mankind  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  attend  to  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  religious  theory.  Their  slavish  subordination  to 
their  vices  and  their  passions,  disqualified  them  for  impartial  in- 
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quiry,  and,  rendered  them  averse  from  it.  They  needed  evi- 
dence, addressed  directly  to  their  senses.  They  needed  to  hear 
the  dumb  speak,  to  see  the  lame  walk,  and  the  dead  rise. 

What  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect,  as  to  the  contents  of 
a  revelation,  made  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  such  a 
world  ?  Could  it  represent'  mankind,  as  fond  of  truth,  and  ob- 
servant of  moral  rectitude  ?  Or  must  it  say,  that  they  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  ?  Could  it  represent  them,  as  in  need  only 
of  some  improvement  in  virtue,  such  as  might  naturally  result 
from  importunate  persuasion  ?  Or  must  it  plainly  tell  them  of 
passing  "  from  death  unto  life — from  the  power  of  sin  and  Sa- 
tan unto  God  ^''  of  being  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  energy  of 
Almighty  grace  ?  Would  it  think,  that  enough  were  done, 
when  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  virtue  were  represented,  and 
the  deformity  of  vice  portrayed  ?  Or  would  it  not  rather  speak 
of  ^'  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to  every 
soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil ;  but  glory,  honor,  and  peace  to 
him  that  worketh  good  ? 


Vol.  I.  36 
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EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

From  the  sentiments  and  marab  of  those  who  have  not  en- 
joyed supernatural  light,  it  has  been  made,  we  conceive,  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  such  light  was  to  be  exceedingly  desired 
by  mankind. 

If  Christianity  is  in  fact,  a  message  from  on  high,  we  may  be 
perfectly  assured,  that  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  show  its  divine 
origin.  God,  who  has  given  to  man  intellectual  powers,  must 
desire  that  these  powers  should  be  exercised.  If  they  are  duly 
exercised,  that  cannot  be  considered  as  truth,  in  favor  of  which 
there  is  not  a  preponderancy  of  evidence.  Therefore,  should 
it  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
Chrij-tian  Religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  against  it,  the  re- 
ceiving of  it  would  be  inronsisient  with  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  him,  by  whom  our  intellectual  powers  were  bestowed.  The 
Gospel  does  not  ask  to  be  believed,  as  a  matter  of  favor;  it 
professes  to  give  such  evidence,  that  no  person,  without  abusing 
his  rational  powers,  can  refuse  belief.  Our  assent  is  not  begged, 
but  demanded.  The  Author  of  Christianity  rested  his  claims  to  ihe 
character  of  a  divine  Inscrucior,  entirely  on  the  evidence,  which 
he  gave  to  support  them  :  If  1  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
ye  believe  me  not.  Again  :  These  things  have  I  spoken  be- 
fore they  come  to  piSi,  tjai  when  they  have  come  to  pass,  ye 
might  believe  that  I  am  he. 
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Iq  discusaiog  the  subject  in  hand,  I  shall  take  for  granted^ 
what  no  oae  calls  in  question,  viz.  that  Christianity  now  exists. 
It  will  be  coDcededy  with  almost  the  same  readiness,  that  Chris- 
tianity did  not  always  exist.  .Botli  believers  and  infidels  allow, 
that  the  time  has  been,  when  no  such  religion  was  known. 
Were  the  origin  of  the  gospel  uncertain  ;  could  no  person  tell 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  nor  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  gospel  first  made  its  appearance,  the  question  of  its 
truth  would  be  of  much  more  difBcult  solution,  than  it  is  on  the 
supposition  that  all  these  circumstances  may  be  known.  Frauds 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  practised  with  great  facility; 
under  different  pircumstances  they  cannot  pass  without  detection. 
If  the  time  and  place,  in  which  the  Christian  religion  made  its  ap- 
pearance, were  uncertain,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be  uncertain, 
nrhetber  circumstances  were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ush- 
ering in  of  a  fraud.  But  happily,  on  this  subject,  no  doubt  can  with 
shadow  of  reason,  be  pretended.  Not  only  does  the  Gospel 
mention,  with  great  particularity,  events^  dates,  the  names  of 
emperors,  procurators,  high  priests,  etc.,  but  profane  writers^ 
sucb  as  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  unite  with  its  disciples,  as 
to  the  time,  at  which  this  religion  took  its  rise.  To  an  event 
Vii:bjch  is  represented  as  having  occurred  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore Jesus  of  Nazareth  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  the  fol- 
V)wing  <^ates  are  assigned,  viz.  "  The  15th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  ^nd, 
Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch 
of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Tra.chonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  high  priests." 
Pontius  Pilate,  it  is  well  known,  is  named  in  the  N^w  Testa- 
ment as  the  Roman  magistrate,  i)residing  in  Judea,  when  Jesus 
was  .crucified. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  seventy  years  from 
^e  date  assigned  by  the  evangelists  to  the  crucifixion,  Pliny 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  Roman  province,  at  a  great  distance 
from  Judea.  In  this  province,  Christians  had  at  that  time  be- 
cooKO  very  numerous,  so  that  the  pag^n  temples  were  deserted. 
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and  few  victims  were  purchased.  This  does  not  directly  prove 
that  Christianity  originated  at  the  time  which  the  evangelists 
assign  to  its  origin ;  but  is  precisely  what  might  well  have  taken 
place  on  supposition  that  it  did.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero 
(S.  16),  enumerating  several  aots  of  this  emperor,  very  briefly 
notices  his  punishing  the  Christians,  as  a  sect  attached  to  "  a  new 
and  pernicious  superstition."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
were  Christians  at  Rome,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Nero,  whose 
reign  commenced  about  twenty  years  after  the  time,  at  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  Christians,  their  Master  suffered. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Christianity  as  existing  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Nero  ;  but  he  goes  further  than  this,  telliag  his  readers,  not 
only  the  place  where,  the  person  from  whom,  but  the  time  when 
the  new  religion  made  its  appearance.  "  The  founder  of  the 
denomination,  saith  he,  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  under  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  Though 
checked  for  a  while,  it  broke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only 
over  Judea,  where  it  originated,  but  at  Rome  also."-  (Tac. 
Annales.) 

Hence  appear  two  facts  of  considerable  importance.  First, 
as  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  obscure.  Friends  and 
enemies  agree  as  to  the  date  ; — the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  pix>- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  ;  as  to  the  place,  viz.  Judea  ;  and 
as  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received,  viz.  Christ;  who* 
by  the  further  agreement  of  both,  died  on  the  cross.  The  other 
fact  is,  that  so  far  the  evangelists  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  to  have  told  the  truth,  but  to 
have  been  accurate  in  the  statement  of  facts. 

Having  ascertained  these  general,  but  highly  important  points, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  fit  that  we  make  some  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed.  We  shall  hence 
learn,  whether  the  professibns  of  those  among  whom  the  <?ospel 
was  preached,  were  for  or  against  it.  This  question  ought  firse 
to  be  considered,  as  it  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  then  as  it  relates 
to  the  Gentiles.  "    *  ' 

X*  As  to  the  Jews.  They  were,  it  is  true,  in  expectation  of  a 
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'  personage  called  the  Messiah.  So  that  the  name  by  which 
Jesus  was  designated,  could  not  in  itself  considered,  have  been 
ofTensive.  But  to  the  name,  they  had  affixed  certain  ideas* 
The  character  of  Messiah  was,  in  their  view,  not  only  the  char- 
acter of  a  prophet,  but  of  a  statesman,  and  a  warrior.  As  they 
understood  their  prophetic  writings,  Messiah  was  to  be  a  tempo- 
ral monarch,  a  prince  whose  throne  would  endure  forever/  a 
king  whom  the  Almighty  was  to  establish  in  Zion,  a  conqueror 
who  should  stain  his  raiment  in  the  bbod  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  to  be  gbrious  in  his  apparel,-  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength.  He  was  to  tread  down  bis  foes  in  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  his  fury^  and  to  bring  down  their  strength  to 
the  earth. 

We  can  very  easily  see  why  the  Jews  should  be,  as  they 
certainly  were,  extremely  tenacious  of  their  ideas  on  this  sub* 
ject.  They  were  a  haughty  people,  who,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  relation  to  God,  looked  with  disdain  on  the  pagan 
world.  They  were  then  in  bondage  to  the  Romans.  How 
indignant  they  Were  under  this  yoke  of  servitude,  sufficiently 
appears  by  their  effi>rts  to  throw  it  off. 

It  is  hence  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  of  that  earnest  desire, 
which  the  Jews  entertained,  of  seeing  their  Christ,whose  business, 
tbey- supposed,  would  be  to  head  their  armies,  subdue  their  op 
pressors,  and  augment  their  national  importance  and  glory. 
But,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  none  of  these  expectations  could  be 
answered.  His  family  connexions  were  witliout  influence  or 
wealth.  His  appearance  and  manner  of  life  were  those  of  a 
poor  man.  His  attendants,  when  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry,  wer«  of  the  same  kind.  With  the  learned,  polite> 
and  powerful,  he  had  no  intercourse.  To  the  tents  of  warriors, 
the  councils  of  politicians,  and  the  palaces  of  kings,  he  neither 
obtained,  nor  desired  access.  From  him,  no  noulitary  enterpri- 
sses,  no  revolutions  of  State  were  to  be  expected.  To  receive 
such  a  person  as  Messiah,  would  be  at  once  to  abandon  all  the 
hopes  which  they  had  most  fondly  cherished,  and  to  give  up, 
as  k)6t,  their  national  grandeur  and  independence*  •    Their  obr 
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jections  to  him  as  Messiah,  must,  therefore,  have  been  on  this 
account  stronger  than  their  objectioos  to  hiiii,  considered  mere* 
Ijr  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

Again  ;  The  Jews  were  confidently  persuaded  of  the  per- 
petuity of  their  own  religion.  This  opinion  remains  anaong 
them  at  the  present  day.  Tliose  Jews  who  are  now  Uving,  ex- 
pect a  Messiah ;  not,  however,  to  change  their  religion,  but  to 
establish  it  in  greater  glory,  and  to  greater  extent.  Now  Jesug 
and  his  disciples  represented  the  religion  of  Moses  as  a  tempcv* 
rary  establishment,  subservient  and  preparatory  to  that  systerav 
which  he  came  to  introduce.  He  taught,  that  the  hour  was  at 
hand,  when  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  the  Faiher, 
neither  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem.  This 
doctrine  must  have  been  highly  offensive  to  jhose  who  had  the 
itioat  bigoted  attachment  to  the  ceremonies  and  splendor  of  the 
Jewbhlaw. 

In  ponsidering  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation,  wbea 
Christianiiy  was  introduced,  it  is  of  some  importance  To  inquire 
who  were  the  most  influential  men,  and  what  bearing  k  W40 
likely  to  have  upon  them. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  religion,  very  gteat  |u- 
tbority  was  attached  to  the  priesthood.  The  scribes  and  pbat-? 
isees  were  likewise  in  high  reputation.  As  to  the  priesthood, 
the  condition  of  that  order  would  be  altogether  changed  by  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  If  the  Mosaic  religion  were  subser^ 
vient  to  the  Gospel,  it  would  of  course  give  place  to  it,  and  f^U 
into  disuse,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  gained  ground.  But  the 
Levitical  priesthood  was  part  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  would 
of  consequence  be  abolished  by  the  Gospel.  Those  who  be- 
longed to  this  order  had,  therefore,  a  very  great  interest  in  op- 
posing it.  Besides,  the  preaching  of  Christ  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, personal.  He  used  the  greatest  freedom  in  bis  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  their  manner  of 
teaching.  He  declared  them  hypocrites,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind ;  that  they  sacrificed  the  spirit  of  religion  to  its  form  ;  that 
they  did  all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men ;  that  they  resembled 
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vrhit^  sepulchred^  which  outwardly  appeared  beautiful,  but 
contained  bones  and  puti^efaction.  With  great  emphasis  he  re- 
iterated woes  against  the  leading  characters  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Now  the  certain  consequence  of  this  would  be^  op- 
pos^ion  and  hatred  (rom  the  persons  thus  exposed  ;  that  thdr 
iofltieace  would  be  in  open  hostility  to  his.  This  would  com- 
prehend not  only  their  own  personal  efforts,  but  the  eflbrts  of 
nH  their  dependents,  and  of  all  who  rerered  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  spake  severely,  not  only  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  the  nation.  His  instructions  were  calculated  to 
wound  their  national  pride.  He  delivered  several  parables,  in 
which  their  ingratitude  and  perverseness  were  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  were  the  consequent  designs  of  God  to  bumble  the 
nation,  by  casting  them  out  of  his  church,  and  by  giving  to  oth- 
ers those  advantages,  and  that  light,  which  they  had  abused. 
He  charged  the  nation  with  killing  the  prophets,  and  stoning 
those  who  had  been  sent  unto  them  ;  of  being  habitually  guilty 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  rigiiteous ;  as  having  been  long  en- 
gaged in  filling  up  the  measura  of  their  crimes,  which  measure 
he  declared  was  nearly  full,  and  that  wrath  was  coming  upon 
thetn  to  the  uttermost*  His  apostles  preached  in  the  same 
manner,  speaking  of  the  Jews  with  great  severity.  As  the  for^ 
mer  called  the  generation  then  present  serpents,  and  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  who  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  damnation  of 
bdl,  his  servant  Stephen  spoke  of  the  nation  in  general,  as 
stiiff-necked  af>d  uncircutncised  in  heart  and  ears,  who  did  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  whatever  was  the  character  of  Jesus  and  his  successors^ 
it  tsgiaringly  evident,  that  these  addresses,  and  this  preaching 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unacceptable  and  offensive. 
It  is  very  evident  then,  that  with  the  Jewish  nation,  preposses- 
nioiie  must  have  been  very  strong  against  Christianity. 

Though,  as  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  and  believed  among 
the  Jews,  it  is  of  first  consequence  to  ascertain  their  general 
state,  and  their  pn^able  prepossessions  as  to  it;  yet  as  the  Gen- 
tiles afterwards  received  this  same  Gospel,  it  must,  for  a  i 
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reason,  be  important  next  to  inquire,  whether  their  habits,  mor- 
als, and  prejudices,  would  be  for,,  or  against  it. 

The  first  idea  that  would  strike  a  heathen,  on  having  the 
Christian  religion  presented  to  him,  would,  I  should  imagine,  be 
that  of  its  direct  hostility  to  his  own  mythology.  Whereas  he 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  numerous  deities,  of 
various  powers,  Christianity  recognizes  but  one,  even  Him,  to 
whom  heaven  is  a  throne,  and  the  earth  a  footstool ;  whose  char- 
acter is  not  only  different  from,  but  opposite  to  the  character 
of  pagan  divinities. 

I  know  that  the  diversity  of  worship,  prevailing  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  was  not  a  matter  of  mutual  oi^nce.  One  sys- 
tem of  worship,  they  supposed,  might  be  best  for  one  nation, 
and  a  different  system  for  another.  Now  if  the  different  sys- 
tems of  paganism  were  friendly  enough  to  each  other,  why,  you 
may  ask,  might  not  ail  be  equally  favorable  to  Christianity,  and 
suffer  it  to  exist  among  the  rest  ?  I  answer,  that  Christianity 
cannot  exist  among  the  rest.  It  cannot  exist,  but  by  the  de- 
truction  of  the  rest.  It  acknowledges  no  respect  for  them.  It 
refuses  all  communion  with  them.  It  avows  their  destruction 
to  be  its  object.  If  itself  be  true,  they  cannot  be  true.  It  speaks 
of  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  as  vanity  and  a  lie. 

But  not  only  would  a  heathen,  to  whom  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  presented,  perceive  that  he  must,  on  the  reception  of 
it,  reject  entirely  the  system  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  but 
his  pride  would  be  wounded,  by  considering  the  stupidity,  which 
Christianity  attributes  to  the  votaries  of  pagan  worship*  He 
would  perceive,  that  those  who  embrace  the  former,  must  view 
the  latter  not  only  as  altogether  false,  but  most  absurd,  and  the 
reception  of  it,  as  degrading  to  a  rational  creature.  Nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  men,  than  to  .have  their  intelligence  impeached. 
Allow  that  a  man's  opinions  are  plausible,  and  that  his  reasoning 
in  support  of  them  is  ingenious,  and  he  will,  with  some  patience, 
hear  you  call  them  in  question  and  argue  against  them ;  but  the 
moment  you  represent  them  as  absurd  and  stupid,  his  patience 
is  exhausted. 
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Further  :  There  must  have  been  a  prejudice  on  the  minds 
of  the  heathen  against  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  the  nation  in 
which  it  originated.  The  Jews  had^  at  some  periods,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  power,  and  the  commanding  attitude  which 
they  took  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  with  the  loss  of 
their  morals,  they  had  lost  their  national  consequence ;  and,  at 
the  time  when  the  religion  of  Christ  was  propagated,  they  were 
as  much  despised  as  hated.  Whenever  they  are  mentioned  by 
Roman  poets,  it  is  done  contemptuously. 

The  Gospel  must  likewise  have  met  opposition  from  political 
considerations.  Allow,  if  you  please,  that  statesmen  were  in- 
different to  all  religion,  in  itself  considered ;  that  they  had  as 
thorough  a  dislike  and  even  contempt,  as  they  ought,  for  that 
which  their  countrymen  professed.  But  this  religion  had  an  im** 
portant  connexion  with  their  civil  institutions.  Modes  and  days 
of  worship  were  prescribed  by  law.  So  far  as  civil  laws  enjoin- 
ed pagan  worship,  Christianity  opposed  them.  It  had  therefore 
the  appearance  of  sedition.  A  civilian,  whether  he  believes  re- 
ligion or  not,  will  contend  earnestly  for  it,  when  it  can  be  used 
as  a  convenient  engine  of  State.  Men  of  influence  in  the  nation 
would  not,  therefore,  look  with  indifference  on  the  Christian 
religion.  We  do  not  judge  o^  this  matter  wholly  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  from  facts,  and  those  too,  which  are  re- 
corded by  heathen  writers.  *'In  Bithynia,"  says  the  elegant  writer 
already  quoted, ''  the  temples  have  been  almost  deserted  ;  the 
sacred  rites  have  been  for  a  long  time  suspended  ;  and  of  the 
many  victims  brought  for  sacrifice,  scarce  a  purchaser  could  be 
found."  (Plinii  Epistolae.)  Surely  no  small  degree  of  prejudice 
would  be  excited  against  a  religion,  by  which  these  effects  were 
produced.  Such  was  the  fact.  A  persecution  against  this  new 
religion  was  commenced,  not  by  a  misguided  rabble,  not  by 
some  ferocious,  ill-appointed  magistrate,  who  gloried  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  power ;  but  by  Pliny,  a  man  of  mild  temper, 
courtly  manners,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  His  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  as  follows  :  "As  to  those  who  were  brought . 
before  me  as  Christians,  I  pursued  this  method  :   I  asked  tbem 

Vol.  I.  36 
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whether  they  were  Christians.  If  they  confessedly  I  mixed 
threats  with  my  interrogations,  which  were  once  and  again  re- 
peated. If  they  peraevered,  I  ordered  them  to  he  led  to  execii** 
tion.''  For  which  he  assigns  this  extraordinary  reason :  Ne- 
que  enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset,  quod  faterentur,  pervi- 
eaciam  certe,  et  inflexibilem  ohstinationem  debere  puniri.  The 
emperor,  in  his  answer  to  Pliny,  well  approves  what  the  latter 
had  done ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  favorable  account  which 
he  bad  received  of  Christian  morals,  directs,  that  Christians 
should  not  be  sought  for,  but  only  punished  with  death  when 
convicted.  It  hence  appears,  what  a  strong  antipathy  there 
was  to  the  Crospel,  not  only  among  the  lower  classes,  but  among 
the  most  elevated  and  leanied  statesmen.  The  priests  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
Roman  pontifices  were  originally  chosen  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians.' They  were  occasionally  magistrates,  and  sometimes 
invested  with  consular  authority.*  While  the  government  was 
a  monarchy,  certain  religious  rites  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
king.  In  later  ages,  after  the  republic  had  expired,  Augustus 
himself  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  that  immense  influence  must  have  been  attached  to  a  reli- 
gious establishment,  to  preside.over  which,  was  an  object  of  im- 
perial ambitbn.  What  a  formidable  host  would  such  an  es- 
tablishment present,  to  impede  the  progress  of  Christianity  !•— a 
religion  propagated  by  a  few  men,  without  either  influence, 
wealth,  eloquence,  or  literature. 

The  apostles,  and  all  who  believed  Christianity^  must  have 
considered  these  pagan  priests,  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ;'-as 
men  perfectly  destitute  of  true  religion  themselves,  and  leading 
a  corrupt  world  to  perdition.  Nor  was  this  opinion  cdncealed. 
When  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  at  Lystra,  had  brought  oxen  and 
garlands  to  the  gates,  and  would  have  joined  with  the  people  in 
doing  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  gods,  who  had  de- 
scended in  the  likeness  of  men,  these  Christian  apostles  did  not 

*  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  290,  391.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  3.  p. 
13, 151.  3. 371.  Londeti,  1801. 
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fail  to  manifest,  in  the  presence  of  the  peofde  and  their  priest, 
both  compassion  and  contempt  for  their  superstition  3  They 
rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  multitude,  crying  out, 
and  saying,  sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  f  We  also  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  you ;  and  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn 
from  these  vanities,  unto  the  living  Grod,  who  made  heaven  and 
earths 

The  pagan  priests  well  knew,  not  only  that  those  who  em* 
braced  the  Christian  religion  had  the  most  unfavorable  opinion 
both  of  them  and  their  ministrations,  but  that  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  new  religion,  their  own  influence  and 
emoluments  would  be  destroyed. 

But  the  ministers  of  religion  were  not  the  only  persons  whoae 
interest  would  be  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel.  The 
common  artizans  had  a  similar  reason  for  opposing  it.  To  con- 
struct ornaments,  images,  or  instruments,  used  in  pagan  worship, 
was  a  lucrative  branch  of  business,  which  must  cease,  of  course, 
as  the  religion  which  required  them  fell  into  disuse.  What  loss 
of  interest  was  appreheoded  by  certain  classes  of  mechanics, 
from  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  appears  by  the  tumult  which 
the  apostle  witnessed  at  Ephesus :  A  certain  man  named  De- 
metrius, a  silver-smith,  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana, 
brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen,  whom  he  called  to- 
gether, with  the  workmeu  of  like  occupation,  and  said  :  Sirs,  ye 
know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth ;  moreover,  ye 
see  and  hear,  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout 
all  Asia,  tibis  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people, 
saying  that  they  are  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands ;  so 
that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought  5  but 
also,  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  des- 
(Msed,  and  her  magnificence  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth.  And  when  they  heard  these  things  they 
were  full  of  wrath. 

There  was  another  class  of  men,  concerning  whom  it  may  be 
expected  that  something  should  be  said.  I  mean  those  of  a 
studious,  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  taught  by  reason  and  reflee^ 
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tion,  to  despise  the  current  superstition  ;  and  who,  leading  a  re* 
tired  life,  were  not  so  much  engaged  in  political  afiairs,  as  to 
have  any  great  interest  in  crushing  the  gospel,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  civil  establishments.  These  men,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  viewing  all  systems  of  religion  with  which  they 
were  acquainted,  as  fable  or  fraud,  must  have  been  prejudiced 
against  religion  in  general,  and  by  consequence,  against  Chris- 
tiaoity  as  a  particular  kind  of  religion. 

The  following  account  of  what  took  place  at  Athens  corres* 
ponds  p^fectly  with  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  relates  :  Then  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  encountered  Paul.  And  some 
said,  What  will  this  babbler  say ;  for  he  seemeth  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods ;  and  this  they  said  because  he  preached 
unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 

Besides,  these  philosophical  men,  viewing  all  religion  as 
equally  false,  would  by  no  means  be  willing  to  hazard  any 
civil  commotions  by  exchanging  one  falsehood  for  anotlier ;  that 
is,  though  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  permanency  of  civil  establishments,  with  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  administration  of  government;  yet  they  had 
with  every  other  citizen  a  common  interest  in  avoiding  convulsions 
and  revolutions.  They  would  not  be  willing  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  disturbed,  and  their  own  with  it,  by  the  con- 
iBicts  of  two  theories,  of  which  they  believed  neither. 

Again,  there  are  other  traits  in  Christianity  which  rendered 
it  peculiarly  uninviting.  Its  claims  could  not  be  examined 
merely  as  matter  of  common  history,  which  may  be  determined 
either  way  without  affecting  the  personal  interest  of  the  inquirer. 
The  pagan  to  whom  this  religion  was  proposed,  well  knew  that 
if  its  truth  were  established,  very  distressing  apprehensions  couM 
not  be  avoided  as  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  all  his  ancestors. 
He  must  have  known  that  if  the  gospel  were  true,  it  was,  to 
use  the  words  of  another,  ^'  tremendously  true ;" — ^that  his  own 
state  was  that  of  disobedience  and  guilt,  and  that  a  punishment 
without  mitigation  or  end  awaited  himself,  unless  a  radical  change 
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should  be  efiected  in  his  heart,  opinions  and  character.  The 
heathen  would  in  fact  hate  to  believe  this  new  religion. 

A  reason  why  heathen  of  every  rank  must  have  been  preju- 
diced against  the  gospel,  is  that  it  declared  open  war  with  their 
passions  and  vices.  It  tauglit  a  system  of  morals  altogether 
difierent  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Pa- 
tience under  sufferings  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  were  in 
Roman  estimation  the  doctrine  of  a  coward.  The  possession 
of  these  qualities  was  thought  to  be  evidence  of  a  debased,  ig- 
noble spirit. 

But  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  well  known,  this  meekness 
of  temper  is  enjoined  as  a  virtue  of  great  price :  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And 
if  any  man  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies;  bless  them 
that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  Avenge  not 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath. 

The  feelings  of  the  human  heart  in  general  are  directly  op- 
posed to  these  precepts.  They  would  therefore  be  offensive 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  especially  to  the  latter,  the  ten- 
dency of  whose  religion  was  rather  to  encourage,  than  suppress 
the  most  criminal  feelings  of  a  depraved  heart.  The  most  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  we  have  seen  actually  prevailed  among 
the  pagans.  Sensuality  was  sanctioned  by  a  rabble  of  profligate 
deities.  Christianity  on  the  contrary  condemns  not  actual  im^^ 
purity  abne,  but  the  unchaste  heart,  and  sensual  purposes^  It 
teaches  us  that  the  very  thoughts  of  foolishness  are  sin. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  previously 
mentioned,  had  influence  only  with  particular  classes.  The  op- 
erations of  the  laat  would  be  universal.    The  various  ranks  of 
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society  would  jtherefore  make  common  cause  to  crush  a  legion 
by  which  the  passions  of  all  were  restrained,  or  counteracted. 

No  one  is  ignorant,  that  the  facility  with  which  reports  are 
circulated,  depends  greatly  on  a  previous  state  of  mind.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  some  things ;  we  are  sorry  to  believe  others. 
When  new  doctrines  in  morality  and  religion  are  proposed  to  us, 
which  doctrines  well  accord  with  some  previous  opinions,  with 
our  passions,  or  interest,  we  do  not  in  order  to  conviction  re- 
quire very  strong  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  doctrines 
proposed  are  wholly  at  variance  with  our  wishes  and  favorite 
pursuits,  if  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  exhibiting  a  prospect 
of  danger,  without  showing  the  necessity  of  abandoning  pursuits 
which  we  love,  and  embracing  those  from  which  we  have  the 
strongest  aversion,  every  inch  of  ground  will  be  contested,  until 
the  evidence  becomes  so  strong  and  overwhelming  as  to  be 
irresistible. 

The  circumstances,  last  described,  must  have  been  those, 
under  which  both  Jews  and  heathen  first  heard  the  gospel  preach* 
ed.  This  gospel  required  of  the  Jews,  the  dereliction  of  their 
favorite  hope  of  national  glory.  It  required  of  them  to  consider 
the  Mosaic  law  in  a  light  far  different  from  that  in  which  it  had 
been  previously  viewed.  It  declared  that  however  warm  might 
be  their  attachment  to  this  law,  if  no  moral  change  were  pro* 
duced  on  the  heart,  their  future  punishment  would  be  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  heathen,  whom  they  pitied  and  despised. 
In  the  creed  of  the  Gentile,  it  scarcely  left  a  single  article  stand- 
ing. It  required  him  to  abandon  his  gods,  his  temples,  his  rites, 
and  festivals ;  to  adopt  a  course  of  moral  behavior,  the  reverse 
of  that  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  innocent;  and  to 
possess  a  moral  habit,  from  which  this  new,  but  unpopular 
course  of  living  would  naturally  result. 

Now  very  great  multitudes,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  did 
receive  tbrs  new  religion.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles,  which  the  infidels  might  be  particularly  cautious 
of  believing,  but  from  the  heathen  testimony  ahready  adduced, 
which  declares  that  multitudes  at  Jerusalem,  at  Rome,  and  io 
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far  distant  Romaa  provinces,  forsook  ancient  reli^ons,  and  em- 
braced the  new.  These  multitudes  must  therefore  have  had 
what  they  supposed  to  be  very  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the 
gospel.  What  evidence  this  was,  and  what  opportunities  they 
had  of  canvassing  it,  will  be  matter  of  inquiry  in  the  next  lecture. 
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EVIDENCES    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

It  was  shown,  in  the  last  lecture,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  so  far  from  being  predisposed  to  embrace  Christianity, 
that  the  prejudices  of  both  against*it,  must  have  been  numerous 
and  violent. 

We  proceed  to  show,  1.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  his 
apostles  professed  to  give  the  evidence  of  miracles  in  proof  of 
the  religion  which  they  taught.  2.  That  all  who  received  this 
religion,  must  have  believed  that  such  miracles  were  wrought. 
3.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  miracles  thus  pretended, 
and  thus  believed,  were  in  fact,  wrought. 

In  discoursing  on  the  subject  before  us,  I  consider  it  as  of  little 
importance  to  define  the  term  miracle  ;  as  it  would,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  be  allowed  by  those  who  doubt,  or  reject  Christianity, 
that  the  works  attributed  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  such  as 
the  curing  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
whether  we  express  those  works  by  the  term  miracle,  or  any 
other,  were  sufficient,  if  in  fact  they  occurred,  to  establish  the  di- 
vine commission  of  those  who  performed  them.  It  is  generally,  I 
believe  universally,  conceded,  that  if  the  accounts  which  the 
evangelists  give  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  be  true,  the  religion  connected  with  these  accounts,  can 
no  longer  be  denied.  The  stand  taken  by  infidels,  is  to  deny 
that  the  works  which  the  evangelists  relate  were  ever  wrought. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks,  we  proceed,  as  was  pro- 
posed, to  show,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  professed 
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to  give  the  evideoce  of  miracles  or  mighty  works,  such  as  cur- 
ing diseases,  and  raiding  the  dead,  etc.,  io  proof  of  that  religion 
which  they  taught. 

As  Christ  professed  to  come  in  the  character  of  him  whom 
the  prophets  called  Messiah,  it  was  absolutely  necessary^  that 
he  should  profess  to  perform  the  works  which  the  jfl'ophets 
attributed  to  Messiah.  Now,  the  prophecies  attribute  to 
Messiah  miraculous  powers;  particularly  specifying  the  works 
which  this  illustrious  personage  should  perform.  It  follows  of 
course,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  have  professed  the  power 
of  performing  tliese  works. 

As  we  have  shown  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  Chris- 
tianity to  have  been  strong  and  numerous,  we  have  mferred,  that 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it  must  have  been  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  to  procure  their  assent.  We  cannot  conceive  any  evi- 
dence of  this  peculiar  nature,  unless  it  arose  firom  miracles  or 
prophecy;  the  former  of  which,  would  have  been  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  more  striking  than  the  latter;  and  at  least,  as 
credible  in  the  view  of  sceptics. 

Celsus,  who  wrote  against  the  Christian  religion  aboutacep-  . 
tury  after  the  gospels  were  published,  attributes  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  to  magic.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  made  this  con- 
cession, as  to  the  fact,  unless  claims  to  a  miraculous  power  had 
been  set  up  by  the  author  and  propagators  of  this  religion. 
That  an  enemy  of  Christianity  should  allow  that  miracles  were 
wrought  in  its  favor,  when  its  friends  pretended  no  such  thing, 
is  certainly  incredible. 

Having  exhibited  this  evidence,  which  is  independent  of  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  to  prove  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles professed  to  establish  their  religion  on  the  ground  of  mira- 
cles, it  cannot  be  improper  to  show  bow  well  those  addresses, 
attributed  to  them  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  cor- 
respond with  this  account.  If  they  did  profess  muraculous  pow- 
ers, as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  th0  concession  of  Cebus 
unite  in  showing,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  mighty 
works,  performed  either  by  their  master  or  themselves,  would 
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be  appealed  to,  wboDever  they  addressed  the  people  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  new  reKgion. 

That  Christ  himself  professed  to  work  miracles  b  asserted  in 
a  passage  already  quoted :  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
helieve  me  not.  Again :  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  Peter  is  reported  to  have  be- 
gun bis  address,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  following  words : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by 
miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the 
midst  of  you.  In  another  address,  attributed  to  the  same  per- 
son, we  find  this  language :  Ye  have  killed  the  Prince  of  life, 
whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead,  whereof  we  ail  are  wit- 
nesses. Here,  you  see,  the  miraculous  event  of  Christ's  resur- 
rectKHi  is  asserted,  and  the  person  speaking  professes  to  be  a 
witness  of  it.  The  same  aposile,  in  preaching  to  Cornelius  and 
bis  company,  is  further  represented  as  declaring :  How  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  pow- 
er; who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  And  we  are  wit- 
nesses of  all  things  which  he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
and  at  Jerusalem ;  whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree. 
Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly. 

Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  places  the  whole 
truth  of  the  gospel  on  the  event  of  Christ's  resurrection :  If 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ; 
because  we  have  testified  of  God,  that  be  raised  up  Christ. 

2.  It  requires  little  efibrt  to  prove  our  next  proposition  ;  viz. 
that  all  who  received  this  religion,  must  have  believed  that  the 
miracles  asserted,  were  in  fact  wrought. 

Miracles,  we  have  seen,  constituted  a  kind  of  evidence,  to 
wbkb  Christ  and  his  apostles  continually  appealed.  They  did 
HOC  desiie  that  men  should  receive  them  as  teacliers  sent  from 
God,  if  they  performed  not  such  miracles  as  none  could  per- 
form merely  by  human  power.  That  any  person  should  have 
htHmed  them  divinely  sent,  at  the  same  time  believing  that 
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they  failed  id  that  very  evidenee,  on  which  they  rested  their 
whole  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  is  a  supposition  palpably  absurd. 
How  could  they  have  been  viewed  as  messengers  of  divine 
truth,  by  those  who  knew  that  they  pretended  to  work  miracles, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt  ?  When  Jesus  said  :  If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not,  surely  he  would  have  been 
taken  at  his  word  ;  and  all  who  were  not  convinced  of  bis 
mighty  works,  must  have  rejected  his  religion.  When  Paul  con- 
sented expressly  to  be  taken  for  a  false  witness  of  God,  if  his 
Master  were  not  .risen  from  the  dead,  do  you  believe  that  any 
person,  rejecting  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  could 
have  regarded  Paul,  as  a  true  witness;  and  could  have  been 
willing  to  forego  his  pleasures,  counteract  his  prejudices,  and 
meet  the  world  in  opposition,  from  a  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
Paul?  No.  If,  after  making  such  appeals,  they  wrought  no 
miracles,  they  ought  in  conscience  to  have  been  treated,  'either 
as  men  the  most  depraved,  or  the  most  bewildered. 

3.  The  next  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  show  that  the  miracles, 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  professed  to  work,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which,  the  gospel  was  believed,  were  indeed  wrought. 

This  gospel  was  first  proclaimed  at  the  place  where,  and  at 
the  time  when,  these  mighty  works  were  said  to  have  been 
wrought.  These  facts  are  of  great  consequence.  If  the  new 
religion  bad  been  first  preached  in  some  place  far  distant  from 
that  in  which  its  author  was  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles, 
especially  on  supposition  of  there  being  little  intercourse  between 
the  two  places,  deception  would  have  been  much  less  improba- 
ble than  it  could  be,  as  circumstances  actually  were.  Were 
we  informed  of  an  uncommon  event  now  occurring  in  some 
place  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  it  is  evident  that  our  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report 
would  be  far  less  than  theirs,  in  whose  village  the  extraordinary 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  happened.  If  the  gospel  had  not 
been  first  preached  in  Judea,  but  in  Asia  Minor,  or  Greece,  by 
persons  who  did  not  themselves  perform  supernatural  works,  it 
would^have  been  a  very  natural  inquiry,  Why  this  new  religion 
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was  not  preached  in  the  place  where  the  miraeies  were  wrought, 
and  where  the  evidence  was  much  more  striking  than  it  ooald  be 
to  those  who  lived  at  a  great  distance.  It  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  answer  such  a  question,  nor  to  supply  the  defect  of  evi- 
dence arising  from  this  circumstance. 

Suppose  again,  that  it  had  been  first  preached  at  Jerusalem, 
where  Jesus  spent  much  of  his  time,  but  not  Vill  a  hundred  years 
after  his  decease ;  in  that  case,  all  his  contemporaries  would  have 
been  dead ;  no  appeals  could  havei>een  made  to  living  witness- 
es ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  perplexing  question,  why 
this  religion  was  not  preached  at  the  time  when  its  author  was 
living,  and  when  the  miracles,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
him  to  prove  it,  were  subject  to  examination. 

Jesus  Christ  did  not,  for  proof  of  his  doctrines,  rely  on  some 
story  of  miracles  formerly  wrought.  He  claimed  attention  to 
that  which  he  was  ready  to  exhibit  before  their  eyes  :  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  When  his  apos- 
tles went  forth  they  had  a  very  consistent  account  to  give ; 
iramely,  that  their  master  wrought  miracles,  and  at  th^  same 
time  preached  the  religion  which  those  miracles  were  designed 
to  establish.  When  they  declared  this,  they  wrought  similar 
miracles  in  support  of  the  same  religion. 

You  readily  perceive,  what  advantage  was  given  to  those  who 
were  disposed  to  examine  the  claims  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
When  they  would  persuade  ;nen  that  they  had  received  a  di- 
vine commission  by  making  an  appeal  to  supernatural  works ; 
the  next  inquiry  would  be,  on  what  day }  at  what  place  ?  and 
before  what  persons,  these  works  were  done  ?  If  the  day,  the 
place,  and  the  spectators,  could  not  be  pointed  out,  their  claims 
would  be  disregarded  i  or,  if  tiiey  had  mentioned  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  as  witnesses,  «nd  bad  specified  the  time  and 
place,  and  it  were  found,  on  inquiry,  that  no  such  event  had  hap- 
pened at  that  place ;  that  the  persons  named  as  witnesses,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  5  not  only  would  their  claims  to  miracu- 
lous^owers  have  sunk,  but  their  presgmption  and  impiety  WQuljl 
have  been  openly  exposed* 
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Another  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  these  miracles 
•was,  that  they  were  wrought  publicly,  and  most  of  them  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
facts.     Some  of  these  we  will  particularly  mention. 

1.  The  feeding  of  more  than  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves 
of  bread  and  two  fishes.  It  surely  will  not  be  tsaid  ibat  these 
five  thousand  persons  were  deceived,  and  really  thought  that 
they  had  eaten,  when  they  had  not.  That  would  scarcely  have 
been  a  less  miracle,  than  the  one  we  believe  to  have  been 
wrought  Yet  this  story^  was  certainly  told  at  the  time,  when 
Christ  anc^  his  disciples  were  preaching.  It  was  either  true,  or 
h  was  not.  If  it  was  true  the  question  is  decided.  Jesus 
Christ  must  have  been  what  he  professed  to  be.  If  it  was  not 
true,  why  did  none  of  five  thousand  people  contradict  the  report, 
and  thus  cover  with  confusion  those  by  whom  it  was  circulated  ? 
Suppose  a  person  should  come  to  .this  place  in  character  of  a 
messenger,  divinely  sent,  and  to  support  his  high  claims,  should 
assert  that  on  such  a  day  of  the  preceding  week,  he  did,  at  a 
few  miles  distance,  give  competent  refreshment  with  a  few  loaves 
of  bread,  to  a  hungry  multitude,  consisting  of  several  thousands. 
I  ask,  whether  the  report  would  gain  credit?  If  any  attention 
weije  paid  to  so  strange  a  representation,  if  any  person  discov- 
ered a  disposition  to  Jbelieve  it,  application  would  be  made  to 
the  persons  reported  to  have  been  present,  whose  denial  of  the 
fact  would  -completely  settle  the  question.  But  if  the  propaga* 
tor  of  this  new  faith  were  unable  to  name  any  persons  from  so 
vast  a  multitude,  who  could  testify  that  they  had  been  fed  in  the 
manner  pretended,  that  circumstance  would  of  itself  arrest  the 
progress  of  bis  -imposture. 

'  Now  if  the  Christian  account  of  tiie  &ve  loaves  and  five  thou- 
sand was  not  true,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why  its  false- 
liood  was  not  in  a  similar  manner  detected  ?  Another  report 
of  a  like  miracle,  viz.  the  feeding  of  four  thousand  with  seven 
-loaves,  could,  had  it  not  been  true,  have  been  proved  false  with 
4he  same  facility. 

^.  Another  miracle  is  related  iq  the  jbUowing  words j  Bebobi 
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there  cometh  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  Jairus  by 
oarae,  aud  when  he  saw  him,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him  greatly,  saying,  My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of 
death ;  I  pray  thee  come  aud  lay  thine  hands  on  her,  that  she 
be  healed,  and  she.  shall  live.  And  Jesus  went  with  him,  and 
much  people  followed,  and  thronged  him.  Before  his  arrival, 
there  came  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house  certain,  who 
said :  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why  troublest  thou  the  master 
any  further  ?  As  soon  as  Jesus  heard  the  word  that  was  spoken, 
he  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  :  Be  not  afraid ;  onlj 
believe.  And  be  cometh  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  seeth  the  tumult,  and  them  that  wept  and  wailed 
greatly.  And  when  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  taketh  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him, 
and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel  was  lying.  And  he  took  the 
damsel  by  the  hand  and  saith  unto  her.  Damsel,  arise.  And 
straightway  she  arose  and  walked. 

From  thb  account  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  collection  of 
people  at  the  house,  where  this  transaction  occurred.  There 
was,  at  the  house  a  tumult ;  and  those  who  wept  and  wailed 
greatly.  There  had  been  a  collection  in  the  chamber,  where 
the  dead  person  lay;  for  it  is  said  that  Christ  put  them  all  out. 
These  many  witnesses  were  fully  persuaded,  that  the  maiden 
was  in  fact  dead  ;  for  when  Jesus,  knowing  that  slie  would  soon 
be  raised,  observed  to  the  people  that  she  only  slept ;  they  not 
apprehending  his  meaning,  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that 
she  was  dead. 

In  the  cure  of  the  young  man  of  Nain,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  nHracle  was  wrought  immediately  on  Jesus'  arrival  at 
the  city  :  When  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold 
there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out.  I  mention  this  circum-^ 
stance  to  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  plan  concerted 
between  Jesus  and  the  young  man,  that  the  latter  should  feign 
himself  dead  to  increase  the  fame  of  the  former.  This  affiiir 
took  place  before  a  large  cpncourse  of  people,  who  were  assem- 
bled at  the  funeral.     For  we  read,  that  his  mother  was  a  widow ; 
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and  that  much  people  of  the  citj  was  with  her.  All  these  per- 
sons could  not  have  been  deceived.  They  certainly  knew 
whether  they  were  carrying  a  corpse  to  be  buried ;  whether  Jesus 
came  and  touched  the  bier ;  and  whether  the  person  revived,  sat 
up,  and  spoke,  and  was  delivered  to  his  mother.  Either,  there- 
fore, this  multitude  of  people  corrupted  their  consciences  for  no 
reward,  and  propagated  a  falsehood  without  temptation,  or  else 
the  miracle  was  actually  wrought. 

3.  We  next  consider  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  He  had 
been  dead  four  days,  and  was  buried.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
other,  Jesus  had  been  absent  from  the  place,  in  which  the  per- 
son was,  whom  he  raised  to  life.  He  had  been  in  Bethabara, 
beyond  Jordan,  and  did  not  return  into  Judea  until  Lazarus  was 
dead.  This  circumstance  precludes  any  supposition  of  fraudu- 
lent concert.  There  could  be  no  secrecy  in  this  matter.  It 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Many 
Jews,  it  IS  said,  were  present.  Neither  was  there  any  possibil- 
ity of  being  deceived.  The  people  that  were  with  Jesus,  when 
Lazarus  was  raised,  bear  record.  Lazarus  was  known  and  con- 
versant among  the  Jews  after  his  resurrection.  We  find  him  a 
little  after  at  an  entertainment.  His  life  was  sought  by  the  chief 
priests,  because  that  by  reason  of  him,  many  went  away  and  be- 
lieved on  Jesus.  Now  whatever  doubts  a  sceptic  may  enter- 
tain as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  such  a  report  was  in  circulation  at  the  time ;  and  that  those 
who  espoused  the  Christian  cause  represented  this  fact  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  or  at  least  of  his  being  a  teacher  sent 
from  God.  But  if  the  report  had  not  been  true,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  easy,  than  to  show  it  false.  If  Lazarus  did 
not  rise  again,  the  persons  who  reported  that  he  did,  would 
have  been  required  to  exhibit  him.  If  they  were  unable  to  do 
this,  the  story  would  have  been  rejected.  Besides,  those  persons 
said  to  have  been  present  would  have  been  called  to  give  testi- 
mony, who,  instead  of  proving  the  fact,  would  have  proved  the 
falsehood  of  those  who  reported  it* 

It  will  hardly  be  suggested^  I  think,  that  a  general  apathy 
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preyailed  on  the  scibjeet;  that  no  person  felt  a  sufficient  interest 
to  institate  an  examination.  The  contrary  of  this  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  temper 
manifested  hy  the  early  enemies  of  the  gospel.  The  religion, 
we  have  shown,  must  have  been  oiSeBsive,  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  They  must  have  regarded  its  prevalence  with  indig- 
nation and  regret,'  and  have  used  all  means  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. And  surely  the  most  direct  way  of  doing  this  would 
have  been  to  destroy  the  evidence  on  which  its  advocates  en- 
deavored to  support  it. 

Having  shown  that  the  works  of  Christ  were  public,  and  ex- 
posed to  examination,  we  come  next  to  oonsiderthe  miracle  of 
his  own  resurrection. 

That  Christ  was  crucified  is  rendered  certain,  we  have  seen 
by.  pagan,  as  well  as  evangelical  testimony.  That  they  who 
first  preached  the  gospel  asserted  the  resurrection  of  its  author, 
is  equally  beyond  dispute.  As  they  preached  the  resurrection 
at  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  was  crucified,  there  was  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  fact.  The  report,  if  false,  might  have 
been  proved  so,  either  by  producing  the  body,  or  by  appealing  to 
those  who  were  said  to  have  seen  Jesus  after  his  resurrection. 
That  there  was  among  those  concerned  in  his  crucifixion  a  suf- 
ficiept  inclination  to  discredit  all  accounts  of  his  being  raised,  is 
obvious  at  first  sight.  The  Jews  well  knew  that  nothing  could 
raise  this  religion  so  rapidly,  as  a  belief  tliat  its  founder  rose  from 
the  dead.  The  same  temper,  therefore,  which  induced  them 
to  put  him  to  death,  would  operate  with  increased  violence  to 
prevent  a  belief  in  his  resurrection.  Why  did  they  not  then 
produce  the  dead  body,  and  thus  confute  the  story  of  its  having 
revived  ?  They  would  have  done  this  had  it  been  in  their  pow- 
er. They  did  not  do  it ;  therefore  it  was  not  in  their  power. 
But  it  would  have  been  in  tlieir  power  had  the  body  remained 
in  the  sepulchre.  Thereibre  the  body  was,  by  some  means, 
removed.  The  story  to  which  the  infidel  must  resort,  is  of 
course  the  same,  which  was  told  by  the  Jews  :  The  disciples 
came  by  night  and  stole  him  away. 
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That  we  maj  duly  estimate  this  story,  it  is  necessary  tocon« 
sider  the  circumstances  attending  our  Lord's  burial.  He  was 
deposited  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  it  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  undermine  the 
sepulchre  and  convey  away  his  body  privately.  His  predic- 
tions that  he  should  rise,  had  been  reported  to  the  rulers,  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  information,  commanded  a  watch  to  be 
stationed  at  the  tomb,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  rolled  a  large 
stone.  Now  let  us  consider  the  improbability  of  the  body's 
being  removed.  Why  did  not  the  guard  prevent  such  removal  ? 
The  story  is  that  they  fell  asleep.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
because  of  the  danger  into  which  their  lives  would  be  brought 
by  such  inattention.  When  the  jailor,  at  Philippi,  supposed  that 
Paul  and  Silas,  then  his  prisoners,  had  escaped,  he  was  so  con- 
fident of  being  required  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life,  that  he 
drew  his  sword  with  design  to  kill  himself  immediately,  and  thus 
anticipate  a  capital  punishment.  How  then  would  the  whole 
watch  dare  to  indulge  io  sleep  on  such  a  post?  But  suppose 
they  did  fall  asleep,  how  could  they  give  any  information  as  to 
.the  manner  in  which  the  body  was  removed  ?  They  might  tes- 
tify that  the  body  was  in  the  tomb,  when  they  fell  asleep,  and 
that  it  was  absent  at  the  time  of  their  waking.  But  how  it  was 
removed,  whether  living  or  dead,  they  could  give  no  better  ac- 
count, than  persons  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Again,  when  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  were  going 
to  the  sepulchre,  they  inquired  who  should  roll  away  the  stone, 
knowing  that  they  themselves  were  unable  to  do  it.  Now,  it  is 
incredible  that  centinels  should  not  have  been  awakened  by  the 
rolling  of  so  large  a  stone,  together  with  the  bustle  of  descend- 
ing into  the  sepulchre,  and  taking  thence  a  dead  body. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  Jews  might  have  shown 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  false,  if  it  indeed  Were  so.  I  mean, 
the  requiring  of  proof.  When  any  preached  that  Jesus  had 
risen,  the  hearers  must  have  asked  immediately,  who  saw  him 
after  his  resurrection  ?  If  none  saw  him^i  the  story  would  have 
Vol.  I.  38 
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been  rejected,  and  those  who  spread  it,  would  have  been  covered 
with  confusion.  But  witnesses  were  not  wanfting*  The  relig- 
ion prevailed  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  work  was  of  God, 
and  could  not  be  impeded. 
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EVIDENCES   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  memion  was  briefly  made  of  tbe  resorrec* 
tion  of  Christ,  as  fMXiving  the  ChristiaD  r'eligion.  Considering 
tbe  importance,  attached  to  this  event  both  by.  Christians  and 
infidels,  it  may  seem  to  requhre  a  more  lengthened  and  minute 
examination. 

This  1  am  the  more  incfined  to  attempt  for  having  perused, 
in  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Horsley,  four  discourses  on  our 
Lord's  Resurrection,  which  not  only  exhibit,  in  a  luminous  man- 
ner, the  arguments  which  are  commonly  used  on  that  subject, 
but  contain  others,  which  so  far  as  I  know,  originated  with  that 
illustrious  prelate. 

The  resorrectbn  of  our  Lord,  like  other  events  of  ibrmer 
times,  must  be  supported  by  evidence.  lu  proportion  to  tbe 
strength  of  thb  evidence  must  be  our  confidence  in  tbe  fact* 
The  witnesses,  who  testify  to  this  fact,  are  bis  eleven  disciples* 
Written  testimony  has  been  transmitted  from  two  of  them*  Sim- 
ilar testimony  is  recrived  fi^m  two  witnesses  who  were  not  of 
this  number. 

The  confidence  which  we  have  in  testimony  depends,  it  is 
well  known,  on  the  three  foUowiog  conditions ;  1.  Tbe  number 
of  wttnesscsk  2.  Their  testimony,  i.  e.  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  which  their  testimony  relates.    3.  Their  integrity. 

In  reference  to  all  these  particulars,  the  evidence  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection  is  conceived  to  be  plenary. 

1.  The  number  of  witnesses.  Facts  are  thought  to  be  well 
eatabliflbed,  before  civil  tribunals,  when  two  or  three  persons  of 
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honest  character,  and  competent  knowledge,  appear  to  support 
them.  In  the  present  case,  the  number  of  witnesses  is  eleven. 
If  the  fact  is  not  proved  by  the  testimony  of  such  a  number, 
neither  would  it  be  were  the  number  increased.  If  these  per- 
sons are  competent  and  upright,  the  fact  is  proved  ;  if  they  are 
wanting  in  either  of  these  respects,  or  if  they  were  dishonest,  or 
if  not  dishonest,  yet  if,  through  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  they  were  incompetent  to  give  testimony  con- 
cerning it,  a  greater  number  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

2.  We  are  in  the  next  place,  then,  to  consider  whether  the 
witnesses  were  competent,  i.  e.  whether  they  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  concerning  which  they  testiBed. 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  under  whose  instruction 
they  had  been,  and  whose  intimacy  they  had  enjoyed  for  three 
years,  they  were  amply  qualified  to  bear  witness.  Their  long 
intimacy  with  Jesus  rendered  them  fully  acquainted  with  his 
works,  doctrines,  habits,  and  places  of  resort,— with  his  person, 
motions,  countenance,  voice,  and  gestures.  If  they  were  not, 
it  is  certain  that  no  persons  could  have  been  competent  to  bear 
witness  as  to  the  fieict  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Their  com- 
petency to  testify  on  this  subject,  should,  I  think,  be  viewed  in 
cofwexioD  with  the  knowledge  which  they  must  have  had,  of 
their  Master's  works,  and  doctrines.  If  they  deposed  falsely  in 
the  one  case,  they  must  have  done  the  same  in  the  other,  not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  their  being  deceived  as  to  bis 
character,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  reality  of  those  works, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  wrought  by  the  finger  of  Grod.  The 
only  remaining  question  must  tlierefore  relate  to  their  iotegrity. 
I%d  the  eleven  disciples  believe  their  own  testimony ;  or  were 
they  wittingly  and  deliberately,  false  witnesses  of  God,  in  tes- 
tifying that  he  raised  up  Cbrist  from  the  dead,  whom  he  raised 
not  up? 

Some  opinion,  I  believe,  is  always  formed  concerning  the 
veracity  of  a  witness,  by  the  manner  in  which  his  depositkm  is 
made.  There  may  be  an  appearance  of  art,  a  fear  of  falling 
into  self-contradictions,  an  apprehension  of  being  suspected^  or 
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disbelieved.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  an  air  of  frank^ 
ness,  a  simple,  unsaspecting  manner ;  the  absence  of  precaution, 
or  fear  of  being  discredited.  That  the  latter,  and  not  the  for* 
mer,  is  the  manner  of  the  evangelists,  will  be  allowed  by  every 
candid  man,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
If  these  writers  did  exhibit  their  testimony  artfully,  it  was  art  so 
consummate,  as  to  have  from  beginning  to  end,  and  without  a 
single  exception,  the  aspect  of  simplicity.  Such  dexterity,  es* 
pecially  where  the  testimony  is  of  great  length,  and  involves 
many  facts,  and  often  alludes  to  places,  names,  dates,  customs, 
and  events,  whether  public  or  private,  is  allowed  to  be  of  no 
easy  acquisition,  even  to  persons  of  superior  address  and  edu- 
cation. That  the  evangelists,  educated  and  circumstanced  as 
they  were,  should  all  have  acquired  this  dexterity,  is  what  no 
man,  who  vsilues  his  character  for  observation  and  judgment, 
would  readily  assert. 

When  any  person  reads  the  evangelical  history,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  writers  themselves, 
believed  what  they  wrote. 

But  the  principal  argument  by  which  we  would  establish  the 
veracity  of  these  eleven  witnesses,  who  testified  the  resurrection 
of  their  master,  is,  that  to  have  given  false  testimony  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  would  have  been  opposite  to  every  known  princi- 
ple in  our  natures.  Men  do  not  utter  a  falsehood  merely  for 
its  own  sake.  They  do  not  lie  in  order  to  procure  for  them- 
selves present,  inevitable  loss.  Good,  and  not  evil,  is  the  object 
of  human  search.  But  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  did,  in  consequence  of  their  testimony,  not  only  maintain 
lives  of  eminent  virtue,  but  exposed  themselves  to  opposition, 
reproach,  persecution,  torture,  and  death.  To  propagate  the 
story  of  the  resurrection,  they  relmquished  all  which  human 
nature  loves.  They  encountered  all,  which  it  cannot  view 
with  other  emotions  than  those  of  aversion  and  terror.  Nor 
were  these  sufferings  in  any  degree  unexpected.  The  adven* 
tare,  in  whieli  they  engaged,  was  not  one  which  had,  at  first, 
an  alluring  aspect,  but  which  was  more  hazardous  in  its  nature, 
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or  lefs  forittoate  to  its  issuei  thao  had  been  oomempkted*  Je* 
SAW  did  not  leave  tbem  doubtful  what  treatioent  they  were  to 
receive  io  consequeoce  of  their  attachment  to  him  :  They  shall 
deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you*  And  ye  shall 
be  hated  of  aU  men  for  my  name's  sake.  But  if  you  suppose 
that  on  account  of  some  strange  incredulity  or  dulness,  th^ 
either  did  not  believe,  or  did  not  understand  this  language,  I 
ask  what  must  have  been  their  expectations  when  they  saw  the 
late  of  their  Master.  The  opposition  which  his  doctrines  en* 
countered,  brought  him  to  a  public  execution.  When  they  di- 
rected their  eyes  towards  his  cross,  they  saw,  as  if  portrayed  in 
living  colors,  the  treatment  which  they  were  to  receive  in  con« 
sequence  of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  and  their  attempts 
to  promulgate  bis  religion. 

Now  unless  they  believed  their  own  testimony  ;  i.  e.  unle98 
they  believed  that  the  Liord  had  risen  indeed,  what  inducement 
bad  tbey  to  spread  such  a  report,  and  solemnly  to  adhere  to  it 
in  tlie  face  of  every  danger  ?  How  could  they,  without  an  ob- 
ject, rush  upon  the  sword,  or  throw  themselves  into  the  flames 
of  persecution  ?  Should  an  individual  do  this  who  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  deep  insanity,  it  would,  I  tl)ink,  be  a  case  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  human  disorders.  But  tliis  was  done,  if 
the  eleven  disciples  did  not  believe  their  own  testimony,  not  by 
an  individual  only,  but  by  them  all.  Tbey  gave  the  same  testify 
mony,  when  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  preaching  sepa- 
rately in  distant  provinces  of  the  Roman  etQptre« 

Not  only  is  it  incredible,  that  tbciy  should  engage  in  an  en- 
t/erprise  in  opposition  to  every  motive  known  to  influence  hu-* 
roan  conduct,  but  that  all  should  have  persisted  io  giving  the 
sao^e  testimony,  in  whatever  assembly,  in  whatever  couptry,  in 
whatever  circumstances,  they  bad  an  opportunity  of  iatroducwg 
t)ie  subject ;  that  no  one,  when  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
uncertain  whether  their  constancy  aod  hardiness  in  crime  wquU) 
sustain,  tb^m,  should  have  betrayed  the  (ecret ;  but  that  every 
one  shouM  be  willing  to  sufier  even  to  the  last  extremity,  in  fa^ 
yqr  of  the.fraud»  whUe  he  bad  not  the  poor  consolation  of  hav- 
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ing  bis  fallow  conspirators  to  witness  his  fortitude,  nor  e'*en 
knew  but  that  some  of  them,  allured  by  reward,  subdued  by 
suffiBring,  or  impelled  by  conscience,  had  already  disclosed  the 
whole  affiiir,  and  thereby  consigned  to  merited  infamy  both  the 
attempt  and  its  abettors. 

.  Bat  further,  as  any  one  of  the  witnesses  might  have  avoided 
toils,  shame,  and  persecution^  by  throwing  off  the  mask  himself, 
and  showing  the  whole  story  of  the  resurrection  to  be  an  im- 
posture, so  might  he,  by  these  means,  have  procured  for  him- 
self great  advantages.  Adversaries  to  the  Christian  religion 
were  not  wanting,  who  would  have  amply  rewarded  him  for 
such  a  discovery.  No  one  who  considers  the  punishments  en- 
dured by  those  who  embraced  the  gospel  can  doubt  the  inters 
est  felt,  both  by  Jews  and  Grentiles  in  its  extermination. 

Nor  qu^t  it  to  escape  our  notice,  that  if  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  was  a  fraud,  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
have  been  very  suddenly  contrived  and  adopted.  Its  success 
must  have  depended  on  the  secrecy  and  aid  of  a  large  number 
of  men.  Had  one  betrayed  the  rest,  success  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  the  rest  would  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
folly  and  guilt. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  eleven  disciples  propagated  the 
story  of  the  resurrection,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and 
sufierings  on  the  one  side,  but  in  contempt  of  alluring  advanta* 
ges  on  the  other ;  that  they  persisted  in  telling  the  same  story 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ;  that  they  did  this  with  the  great- 
est apparent  simplicity,  ardor,  and  solemnity,  as  if  they  consid- 
ered the  messages  which  they  brought  as  intimately,  and  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  interest  of  man  as  an  accountable, 
immortal  being ;  that  not  one  of  them  betrayed  any  compunc- 
tion of  conscience,  any  wavering  in  his  resolutions  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake,  but  all  were  willing  to  embrace  death  in  its  most 
hideous  form,  vntb  seeming  triumph,  in  confident  hope  of  an 
ample  reversKHi  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

No  rational  account  can  be  given  of  these  iacts»  but  on  the 
supposition  that  the  disciples  honestly  deposed  accordmg  to  the 
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dictates  of  their  own  conscieDces ;  in  other  words,  that  they  be* 
lieved  their  own  declarations. 

It  has  now  heen  proved*  that  the  evidence  of  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection is  deficient  in  nothing.     Eleven  was  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses more  than  sufficient.    They  were  perfectly  competent, 
i.  e.  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  concerning  which  they 
testified.    Their  testimony  was  of  such  a  nature,  and  given  un- 
der such  circumstances,  that  it  could  h^ive  proceeded  from 
nothing,  but  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth.    ^'  It  b  a  very  singu- 
lar circumstance  in  this  testimony,''  says  Bishop   Horsley, 
**  that  it  is  such  as  no  length  of  time  can  dlminiah.     It  is  founded 
on  the   universal  principles  of  human  nature ;  upon  maxims 
which  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  operate  with  equal  strength 
in  all  mankind,  under  all  varieties  of  temper,  and  habit  of  con- 
stitution.    So  long  as  it  shall  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  human  mind  to  delight  in  falsehood  for  its  own- sake ;  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  true,  that  no  man  willingly  propagates  a  lie  to 
his  own  detriment  and  to  no  purpose ;  so  long  it  will  be  certain 
that  the  apostles  were  serious  and  sincere  in  the  assertion  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.     So  long  as  it  shall  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  twelve  men  could  all  be  deceived  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
with  whom  they  had  lived  three  years,  so  long  will  it  be  cer- 
tain that  the  aposdes  were  competent  to  judge  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  fact,  which  they  asserted.     So  long  as  it  shall  be 
in  the  nature  of  man  for  his  own  interest  and  ease  to  be  dearer 
than  that  of  another  to  himself;  so  long  it  will  be  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  twelve  men  should  persevere  for  years  in  the 
joint  attestation  of  a  lie,  to  the  great  detriment  of  every  individ- 
ual of  the  conspiracy,  and  without  any  joint,  or  separate  advan- 
tage, when  any  of  them  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  discovery  of 
the  fraud,  to  advance  his  own  fame  and  fortune,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  nothing  more  dear  to  him  than  the  reputation  of  the  rest; 
and  so  long  will  it  be  incredible  that  the  story  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  was  a  fiction,  which  the  twelve,  to  mention  no 
greater  number,  with  unparalleled  fortitude,  and  great  folly, 
conspired  to  support." 
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A^DSt  the  evideoice,  on  which  this  fact  is  supported,  an  ol>* 
jection  has  been  brought  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  men** 
tiODed  by  St.  Peter  in  the  speech  which  he  niade  at  the  hciuse 
of  Qoroelius  :  HirPf.}*  e.  Jesusy.God  raiied^  up  vthe  third  day^ 
and  showed  him  openly;  ool io.ali  ihe  people,  hutio  the  mk^ 
li^sses  chosen  befim d  oC  GpcnI^  eTen  lo  usy  who  did  oat  aoddriik 
with  bim,.ftfter  beardse  from  (he  d^uL 
*  The  frfijeDtion  is  this :  They  who  ware  to  be  wiiiieslet  wera^ 
it  fifeeills,  seli^ctQd  pc^rsbns):  selected  to6,  it  may  besM4,i!pir. 
thelf  friendship,  lo  the  persoo  and  doctrines  of  Jeis^^  U  the- 
resurrection  wasia  faciti  why  itias  it  not  more, public,  and  sub^ 
mitl^d  to  other  wilnessel  ? 

,.  P9^ti(iU9Jlf  to  exsmining  diis  olyeflkm,  I  would  ietnftrk,(thatr 
ifm  the-circum^Hadce  oljeKtAd  against^  tb&M  is  aii/lhbig  iieeBOi-. 
iBgly.  uoftvociMe  lo.the  factof  our  SancNir's  jreaittrartiM,  the 
me'ntfon  6f  ii,  ^bi»h  was  wholly  sr«titittnis^  shows  thai  the^mhor 
W«9:wM)iy  4ie^^  of.ar&(  !th.dt  be  set  down  things  as  tbegr  w^ste, 
wBboMt  oodcsdevtng'Whift  utrould,  ^  what  would  iiot»  giye  lo  his: 
QftrraUte.tlio^rA)f  ^sobability. 

Dtirlf  tO:^m<ile  the  objection^  k  is  necessary  ta  cooMeiij 
^irilii  v^ilit  K«(tttatioa  (hejiTords  ef  St»  Peter  wee  t6l>e.undei9i0Qd>:j 
Not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  cboss8n<>f  the.  Iiotd«  Tkej 
whole  njimb^  oiT  those  who  saw  Jdane  ifter  be  hud  risen  ir<$m 
the:df»4.  vastfi^  smaU«  H^.  appeared  to  (he  women  wbq  vlsr^ 
ited  the  sepulchre,  to  his  eleven  disciples,  and  as  Sl^'Raulasr* 
ibf^  U9^  t^  dH>ra  Qire  bundled  brethren  fttj^M^^the  gretter 
pwf  of  wAom  were  «]iye  at  the  time  of  bi»  vTrhiflg  bis  first  epis*, 
t)Q|tpibe Coriaiti|ianR«:  StilLoor  Sarionrdid oi>tmaiBtaio,^itben. 
1^0000  his. 'diseipl09  0!r<ithei!A,  that :  ffeedom  of  intecefOiir^  td> 
tybk^b  he,bltd:b«eii.>Hscu9i0iDedb^  H^dMt 

QQIt  app6iar.ipjhe,strfl#tS|  in  tb0  syaagogiies,  or  ki  the.t^ki^p)e:of 
i^psfietjl^,  |*fof!.did  h6>;dtiripg  tbe^ity  d<lysiof  his  resJjd^iM^ 
QO.eairthy.ufce  iip  his.ftbodAagiwgbis  diseipks,  Jioir,<c0(iventoi^ 
i^itjll  ;l^ie9l  in:thllt:iiprf)sei(red  i:Smn^ri.l9(bioh'hflidi»eeft/u^al.^. 
S^m^,x>cf^9mfMh .  i^^lii ^•h«!» .'b^w i^markod^ith^;  nUlobei^isf 
ifitOMes  yrn$M  ^  ^'^W*  9W»^r  Vim  wis  4lQl  ddn^riopprK 
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▼ate,  which  was  done  in  the  pregence  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  persons. 

Bnt  you  will  ask,  perhaps^  why  be  did  not  appear  to  all  the 
people;  or  if  not  to  all,  wbj'Were  the  witnesses  selected,  a- 
cinmmstanoe  calculated  to  excite^ospiciqn. 

.  Id  the  first  place  I  ask,  who  are-meant  when  yoo  speak  of  alt 
the  people?  Do  you  mean  every  individual  of  every  description- 
in  Jerusalem  f  Do  ydu  mean  that  our  Saviour  should  hlive  ^one 
ilhio  every  street^  and  into  every  house  in  the  whole  «ity  i  But 
why  (Should  his  appearance  be  confined;  to  Jei-upaleni  ?  May 
you  tiet  as  well  inquire  why  he  did  not  fibow  himself  in  every 
town,  and  village,  and  dwelling-place  of  Judea )  Bat  why  should 
dits  favor  be  granted  exchisively  to  Judea?  why  sbould  it  Aot 
escend  to  all  the  inhabitailts  of  Samaria?  And  if  to  Sanfaria;^ 
why  «ot' to  Galilee^  where  so  mapy  of  bis  discourses  bad  b^en 
deliveted,  and  so  many  of  his  miracles  performed?  Why,  in* 
deed,' ae  he  was  designed  to  be  i  light  to  enlighten  die.  Geotilesi' 
as  well  as  to  be  the  gfory  of  Ms  people  Israel,  was  his  presence 
and  ministry  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation?!  •Whydid  be  tset 
pfeaefa  iv  ail  places  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ebnfirm  Hf'ip^  ^ 
peariilg  after  hi4  resorreotion,  the  doctrines  wM^  fa^  had 
preached  before  his  death  ? 

•  Unlimited 'inquiries  of  sueh  a  nature  may  be  madee6ncemidg' 
either  the  resurrection  of  our. Saviour,  eir  any  other  eveat  that^ 
ever  occurred. ' 

But  even  she«dd  we  atlbw  that  it  was  to  have  been  expeet(Mi 
that  eiir  Lead  after  bis  resurrection,  wouk)  appear  in  Jerusakai' 
as  publidy  as  he  had  previooiiy  done,  tvhat  will  be  the  r^sdlt*^ 
Will  it  feitow  that  Jeeus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  beoaose^^ 
though  there  is  substantial  and  abundant  evidencb  that  he  did;' 
tW evidehce  di^s  eithelr  in  kind  or  degree  from'whtft  we: 
might  have  expected  ?  :  In  the  constitution  of  the  worM ,  and  in 
the  ordinary  8U6oe$sk)n  of  events,  things  Are  by  tto  mebnS  ai»we 
should  havis  pneVtously  amicipated.  The  world  i^  dot  M^,  tebr 
gbvemed  in  su<^ha  manner^  as  we  ^^kiM  bslv^  presumed.  Are^e' 
henoeuiotMitfal«ftle  that  «oA  difl  ifnt  AMdee  Hm  «voiM?  -  Mt  as 
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the  truth  of  Cbriitranity  is  made  to  depend  on  the  reAirreetioD 
of  its  Author,  you  plausibly  and .  correctly  observe,  that  strong 
evidence  of  the  laot  may  justly  be  required..  I  answer^- that  strong 
evidence  may  indeed  be  required ;  and  strong  evidence,  we 
have  shown,  was  actually  given.  Is  this  strong  evidence  to  be 
rejected,  because  still  stronger  evidence,  may  bcf  imagined? 
Was  it  ever  known  that  the  testimony  of  five  credible  witness^ 
es  was  rejected,  because  six  or  seven  are  more  than  five  ?  Would 
it  be  rational  to  disbelieve  the  eleven  apostles,  deposing  concern- 
ing a'  subject  of  which  their  knowledge  must  have  been  coro«* 
plete,  and  concerning  which  they  had  the  strongest  cdnt^ivabk 
bducements  not  to  utter  a  falsehood,  merely  because  that  twenty, 
fifty,  or  a  thousand,  are  more  than  eleven  ?  Would  It  be  ratiooialio 
deny  that  our  I^rd  appeared  to  any  after  his  resurrecticxi,  or 
that  he  ever  rose  from  the  dead,  because,  though  he  appeared 
to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  he  might  have  ap>^ 
peered  to  twice  or  thrice  that  number  ? 

What  expectation  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  evt* 
dence  which  would  be  likely  to  accompany  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  had  the  event  been  contemplated  before  it  occurred,  I 
know  not.  Doubtless  di&rent  persons  would  have  formed  iiif«» 
ferent  opinions.  The  only  question  with  which  we  are.  con-* 
cemed  is,  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient.  If  this  has. been 
made  to  appear,  to  require  more  is  wholly  impertinent.  What* 
ever  had  been  the  number  and  condition  of.  the  witnesses,  it 
might  still  have  been  imagined  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
diiSereot. 

These  remarks  have  reference  to  that  part  of  the  objeetioa 
which  represents  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection 
as  not  having  been  sufficiently  public.  The  other  part  of  the 
objection  refers  to  the  selection  of  the  witne8ses4 

As  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was  important,  it  was  neces* 
sary,  you  perceive,  to  have  not  only  a  sufficient  number  of  wit- 
nesses, but  also  sueh  as  were  suitable.  Now  if  some  persons 
were  suitable  to  become  witnesses  and  others  were  not^  it  w^ 
evidently  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  selecikm.    When  I 
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ny  that  aome  peraoos  might  be  suitable  and  otkevs  uniuilahle 
Cm  tUs  purpose,  I  wish  by  all  means  to  be  uoderslood.  The 
&ct  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  same  Jesus  who  died  on  the  cross 
rose  again  from  the  dead«  All  persons,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
oompetent  to  give  evidence  on  this  subject.  As  persons  who 
never  saw  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  could  not  testify  that  he 
was  raised,  so  neither  could  those  who  had  never  seen  him  be* 
fore  his  death.  In  order  to  be  an  original  witness  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  necessary  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Jesus  befiore  his  death,  and  to  have  seen  him  distinctly,  and  to 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  his  person,  pfter  he  had 
risen.  It  was  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  have  been 
known  to  be  thus  competent  by  others,  whose  conviccion  was  to 
be  grounded  oa  their  testimony.  Without  that  knowledge  of 
Chrisi^s  person  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  ten  thousand 
witnesses  would  avail  nothing.  Tbeir  testimony  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  support  our  faith.  It  might  even 
have  had  an  opposite  effect.  When  numerous  witnesses  are 
brought  forward,  deposing  to  a  fact  with  which  they  are  found 
to  have  little  or  no  acquaintance,  we  readily  suspect  that  there  is  a 
want  of  better  testimony. 

It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  granted  that  a  selection  of  witnesses 
was  not  only  a  circumstance  which  should  excite  no  suspicion 
of  fraud,  but  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  truth  concerning 
the  resurrection  might  fairly  appear,  and  that  our  faith  in  that 
most  important  event,  might  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  only  remaining  question  must  therefore  be,  why  dif* 
ferent  persons  had  not  been  selected  }  why  the  chosen  witness- 
es were  Christ's  disciples,  rather  than  unbelievers }  for  instance, 
the  high  priest  and  Jewish  sanhedrim,  before  whom  Jesus  had 
been  examined,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  hb  person  must  have 
been  known. 

In  reply  to  this  I  observe,  that  as  our  Lord  had  before  his 
death,  made  an  appointment  with  his  disciples,  to  meet  them  in 
Galilee,  having  used  these  words:  After  I  am  risen  again,  I 
win  go  befiMTt  you  into  Galilee ;  and  as  tiiey  were,  after  Uie 
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feaurrectton,  reimndcd  of  these  words  bj  the  angei,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  oiheis  besides  belteTers,  impelled  by  cu- 
riosity, accoinpaDied  them  oa  this  occasion.  Certaiuly,  unless 
the  disciples  kept  the  appointment  as  a  profound  secret,  there 
was  a  fair  opportunity  for  any  person  to  resort  tliither.  Ahny 
suppose  that  the  fire  hundred  brethren  who  saw  Christ  at  once, 
saw  him  on  this  occasiop  ;  L  e.  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where 
Jesus  had  declared  that  he  would  make  himself  known.  On 
this  suppositioo,  it  is  still  more  probable  that  others  besides  be* 
Itevers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  af^intmeot.  It  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  an  assignation  of  Christ,  which  had 
become  so  public  as  to  collect  fire  hundred  of  his  followers,  shoold 
not  have  been  known  to' any  persons  of  a  diftrent  description. 

As  to  the  other  pact  of  the  objection,  riz.  that  it  would  hare 
been  more  satisfactory,  had  Jesus  appeared  to  the  high  priest 
and  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  by  whom  he  had  been  examined  and 
condemned,  I  reply » that  the  thing  here  asserted  is  by  no  means 
certain.  .  That  neither  the  Jewish  rulers  who  crucified  Jesus, 
Bor  the  people  who  enjoyed  a  malicious  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  scene,  deserved  further  means  of  conviction,  after  having 
disregarded  all  the  preced'ing  evidence  will,  I  presume,  be 
readily  granted.  But  though  they  did  not  deserve  such  a  favor, 
you  may  imagine  that  had  it  been  granted  them,  the  evidence 
of  the  resurrection  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  toothers* 

Your  confidence  in  diis  opinion  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
greatly  diminished  by  further  reflectbn.  Do  you  know  that  the 
high  priest  and  rulers  would  have  believed  that  Jesus  was  Mes- 
siah, even  had  he  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection  ?  The 
resurrection  was,  indeed,  good  evidence  to  support  his  claims. 
So  were  the  miracles,  which  he  had  wrought  during  his  life. 
These  had  precisely  the  degree  of  oonspicuity  for  which  the  oIk 
jector  pleads,  but  they  were  not  e&ctual  in  subduing  Jewish  in- 
fidelity. The  fact  of  his  having  wrought  miracles  was,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  so  evident,  that  it  could  not  be,  and  was  not  de- 
nied. The  raising  of  Lasasrus  was  of  this  description.  But  the 
coasequence  of  this  miracle  was  not  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  anoint-i 
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ed  of  Gody  and  a  reliDquisbraent  of  prejudices,  but  an  efibrt  to 
prevent  others  from  believing  him  :    Then  gathered  the  chief 
priests  and  pbarisees  a  council,  and  said,  what  do. we?  for  this 
man  doeth  many  miracles.   When  Peter  had  restored  to  sound- 
ness the  lame  man  who  asked  alms  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
the  rulers,  elders,  and  scribes,  and  Annas  the  high  priest,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  many  more  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigatbg  the  affiiir  and  of  taking  measures  ac- 
cordingly :  When  they  had  commanded  the  aposdes  to  go  aside 
out  of  the  council,  they  conferred  in  private,  saying.  What  shall 
we  do  with  these  men  ?   For  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath 
been  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  we  cannot  deny  it.     What  was  the  result  ?    Pre- 
cisely as  on  the  former  occasion ;  not  convk$tion,  but  an  attempt 
to  suppress  the  new  religion :    That  it  spread  no  more  among 
the  people,  let  us  straitly  threaten  them  that  they  speak  no  more 
in  thb  name.   Now  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  temple,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  was  as  good  proof  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah,  as  his  own  resurrection.    The  former  miracles  were 
believed,  but  did  dot  subdue  their  prejudices  against  Jesus.  How 
then  is  it  certain  that  the  latter,  had  it  been  believed,  would  have 
been  effectual?    The  former  miracles  of  Jesus  had  the  very  de- 
gree of  publicity  which  is  here  pleaded  for.     They  were  wrought 
openly ;  some  of  them  on  public  occasions,  and  before  thousands 
of  people.     By  his  death  he  finished  his  ministry,  both  as  in- 
structor and  high  priest.     After  his  death  the  scene  was  greatly 
changed.     From  that  time  there  was  nothing  of  his  former  fa- 
miliarity with  earth ;  and  the  reason  why  he  appeared  at  all, 
was  that  competent  witnesses  might  have  full  a^urance  that  he 
had  risen.    This  was  effected  by  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
he  appeared,  and  by  the  various  circumstances  attending  those 
appearances,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  and  conversing  with  them, 
and  by  submitting  his  person  to  the  examination  not  only  of  their 
sight  and  hearing,  but  likewise  of  their  touch. 

It  hence  follows,  that  our  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
rests  on  a  firm  foundation.    Connected  with  this  is  another  io- 
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quiry  of  inexpressible  moment,  viz.  whether  we  have  expert* 
mentally  known  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power 
towards  them  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him 
finom  the  dead. 
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EVIDENCES  OF^CHRISTrANITY  AR[S1NG  FROM  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  JESUS  AND  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

It  has  been  showD,  I  conceiFe,  not  only  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth claimed  to  work  miracles,  but  actually  wrought  them,  and 
that  he  himself  rose  from  the  dead. 

To  strengthen  the  argument  exhibited  in  the  preceding  lec- 
tures, I  shall  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  what  must  have 
been  the  moral  character  both  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  if  his 
claims  were  not  weU  founded.  I  am  induced  to  this  from  the  con- 
sideration that  some  persons,  who  reject  all  the  accounts  of  mir- 
acles contained  in  the  gospel,  are  liberal  enough  in  their  commen- 
dations of  those  by  whom  these  accounts  were  given.  They  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  amiable  and  virtuous  men.  Now 
this  commendation  is  wholly  unmerited,  if  their  pretensions  and 
their  testimony  were  known  by  themselves  to  be  false.  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  man,  most 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  to  violate  truth  ?  Was  it  consistent 
with  uprightness,  for  Jesus  to  say  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  he  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  that  he  was  sent 
as  a  light  into  the  world  ;  that  he  was  one  with  the  Father ; 
that  he  had  power  to  quicken  whom  he  would  ;  that  the  Father 
had  committed  all  judgment  to  him  ;  and  that  he  the  Son  of 
man,  should  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory  ?— -Is  it  consistent  with  uprightness,  I  ask,  for  a  man,  who  has 
received  no  divine  commission,  to  say  this  of  himself?  Now,  if 
Christ  wrought  no  miracles,  notwithstanding  his  high  and  solemn 
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claims,  his  disciples,  we  have  seen,  must  have  koown  hb  real 
character ;  i.  e.  they  must  have  known  him  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  as  often  as  thej  appealed  to  his  miracles,  they  must  have 
known  that  they  altered  falsehood ;  and  the  falsehood  must 
have  heen  enormous,  when  they  asserted  his  resurrection.  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  concession  of  Paul :  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  are  we  found  false  witnesses  of  God.  As  it  was  the  great 
object  of  their  efforts  and  preaching,  to  induce  men  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  that  be  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
would  judge  the  world ;  it  is  undeniable,  on  the  supposition  now 
made,  that  their  great  object  was  to  propagate  a  lie,  and  thus 
to  deceive  the  world  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
was  a  part  of  their  doctrine,  that  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  > 
in  the  lake  which  buroeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  If,  while 
they  preached  thus,  they  were  conscious  of  devoting  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  propagation  of  a  falsehood,  they  must 
have  been  persons  of  extreme  profligacy,  and  could  not  even 
have  believed  that  there  was  any  moral  Governor  of  the  universe. 
For  well  they  knew,  that  if  there  were  a  moral  Governor,  he 
would  pour  down  his  indignation  on  the  authors  of  a  falsehood 
so  deliberate  and  daring.  The  apostles  of  Jesus  on  this  suppo- 
sition, well  deserved  the  treatment  which  they  received,  and 
were  justly  accounted  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  offi^uring 
of  all  things. 

But  if  such  were  their  characters,  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  engaged  must  have  imposed  on  them  perpetual  constraint. 
They  must  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  probity,  zeal,  and 
sensuality.  The  nature  of  that  religion  which  they  taught,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  their  ministry  afford  strong  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  their  deportment.  There  is  such  obvious 
incongruity  between  the  high  moral  requirements  of  Christianity 
and  a  profligate  life  ;  betwiBen  the  awful  sanctions  of  this  religion, 
and  disregard  to  those  moral  precepts  which  are  thus  sanctioned, 
that  had  the  lives  of  the  apostles  been  immoral,  or  even  indif- 
ferent, those  great  effects,  which  it  is  allowed  did  result  from 
their  preaching,  would  have  been  perfectly  unnatural.     Pliny 
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gives  honorable  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  assigns  the  purity  of  their  lives 
as  one  reason  why  their  doctrines  were  so  readily  and  exten- 
sively imbibed.  Every  sensible  unbeliever,  I  think,  would  be 
ready  to  concede  that  the  apostles  must  have  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  men  correct  in  their  habits,  detached  from  the 
world,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  moral  obligation.  Of  course, 
they  must,  if  Christianity  was  not  true,  have  acted  in  perpetual 
disguise.  It  would  have  required  incredible  efibrt  in  twelve 
unprincipled  and  profligate  men  to  maintain  at  all  places,  and 
in  all  companies,  both  when  they  were  together,  and  when  wide- 
ly dispersed,  that  appearknce  of  probity  and  disinterested  zeal, 
which  their  assumed  character  rendered  necessary.  It  was 
strange  that  they  should  not  have  been  fatigued  and  disgusted 
with  constant  restraint ;  with  such  perpetual  violence  done  to 
their  inclinations. 

It  should  likewise  be  noticed,  that  these  persons,  if  their  tes- 
timony 4X>ncerning  Christ  was  not  true,  must  have  been  most 
sincerely  hostile  to  that  moral  system,  which  they  inculcated. 
They  must  have  hated  that  purity  which  they  required,  and 
unless  they  were  atheists,  must  have  trembled  at  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  their  own  preaching.  If  it  ever  came  into  their 
minds,  as  possible,  that  their  own  doctrine  of  a  retribution 
should  prove  true,  the  thought  must  have  been  extremely  un- 
welcome, as  none  would  be  likely  to  share  more  largely  than 
themselves  in  the  horrors  of  future  punishment. 

Let  us  now  consider,  whether  the  accounts  of  Christ,  given 
us  by  the  evangelists,  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  produc- 
tion of  fraudulent  men.  They  do  not  omit,  or  conceal  those  cir- 
cumstances which  might  appear  disadvantageous  either  to  them- 
selves or  their  Master.  They  acknowledge  their  low  descent. 
Some  of  them  were  fishermen.  Matthew  was  a  publican,  a 
profession  at  that  time  greatly  disreputable.  The  reputed  fa- 
ther of  Jesus,  was  a  mechanic ;  and  both  he  and  Mary  were  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  birth,  and  the  sacrifice  which  was  of- 
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fered  at  the  purificatioD*  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
do  not.  It  has  already  been  observed,  exhibit  exclusively  the  fair 
side  of  their  own  characters.  Paul  acknowledges  that  he  had 
been  a  persecutor  of  the  church  :  I  am,  says  he,  the  least  of  the 
apostles,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  God.  Peter,  who  had,  with  vehe- 
mence, professed  attachment  to  his  Master,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  the  last  to  desert  him,  denied  with  execrations,  that  he 
knew  the  man.  The  evangelists  inform  us  that  Christ  had  oc- 
casion severely  to  reprehend  the  incredulity  of  his  disciples. 
At  one  time  he  says :  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  which  the  prophets  have  written.  Paul  gives  an  account  of 
Peter's  criminal  compliance  with  Jewish  institutionn :  He  with- 
stood him  to  the  face  because  he  was  to  be  blamed. 

There  is  another  particular  in  the  manner  of  the  evangelists, 
not  unworthy  of  our  regard.  When  a  man  is  making  a  state- 
ment which  he  knows  to  be  false,  he  usually  by  his  posiuve 
manner,  and  by  reiterating  his  declarations,  betrays  anxiety  as 
to  the  reception  of  what  he  asserts.  From  all  appearance  of 
this  kind  the  evangelists .  are  remarkably  free.  The  authors 
make  a  very  plain  statement  of  facts,  as  men  conscious  of  no 
fraud ;  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  conclusions  and 
determine  his  actions  as  duty,  reason,  and  interest  demand.  It 
will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  this  manner  of  narration  is  what 
we  should  not  expect  from  fraudulent  men ;  and  that  we  should 
as  little  expect  from  persons  of  this  character,  that  candor,  with 
which  the  evangelists  record  their  own  imperfections  and  faults. 

Again  ;  men  never  engage  in  any  pursuit,  much  less  in  oue 
which  requires  great  sacrifices  and  effort,  without  some  prospect 
of  success.  But  if  Christianity  was  a  fraud,  the  chances  against 
its  prosperity  were  ten  thousand  to  one.  This  immense  im- 
probability must  have  been  known  to  its  advocates.  The  moral 
requirements  of  this  religion  are,  we  have  seen,  adverse  to  the 
native  propensities  of  man,  while  those  systems  of  religion  which 
Christianity  was  designed  to  supplant,  rather  cherished,  than 
counteracted  these  propensities.    Power^  influence,  wealth,  in-* 
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terest,  learniagi  and  prejudicesi  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies.  To  propagate  a  new  system  of  error  in  opposition  to 
all  these,  what  advantages  did  the  apostles  possess?  Were 
they  in  high  stationsy  so  that  their  example  would  impress  oth- 
ers, and  awe  them  into  imitation  ?  They  were,  we  have  seen, 
fishermen  and  mechanics.  Were  they  able,  by  the  possession 
of  wealth,  to  bribe  olhers  to  favor  their  designs  ?  They  could 
not,  without  habitual  labor,  obtain  competency  for  their  own  sup- 
port. Were  they  by  their  extensive  information  capable  of  impos- 
ing on  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  ?  Their  occupations  show 
them  to  have  been  illiterate.  As  to  any  divine  assistance,  the 
supposition  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  expecting  it.  On 
what  ground,  then,  could  they  have  hoped  for  success?  Were 
not  the  chances  against  it,  at  least,  a  thousand  to  one  ? 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  apostles,  supposing  them  to  have  testified  falsely* 
They  were  men  of  the  most  thorough  and  settled  depravity. 
They  set  themselves  to  propagate  a  moral  system,  which  must 
have  been  an  object  of  their  own  detestation  ;  a  set  of  doctrines 
which  they  would  not,  for  a  thousand  worlds,  have  found  to  be 
true.  They  must  perpetually  have  imposed  on  themselves  the 
most  rigid  restraints,  preserving  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fraud,  the 
garb  of  uncommon  sanctity ;  and  manifesting,  whether  they 
spake  or  wrote,  such  consistency,  and  such  apparent  upright- 
ness and  candor,  that  the  most  perspicacious  of  their  adversa- 
ries, could  not  detect  the  fraud.  In  this  most  embarrassing  sit- 
uation they  placed  themselves,  when  the  ill  success  of  their  at- 
tempt was  almost  certain. 

Perhaps  the  deist  will  grant  all  this ;  perhaps  he  will  allow 
that  the  apostles  were  the  itiost  profligate  of  men ;  that  they 
really  abhorred  the  moral  system  which  they  taught;  that  they 
acted  perpetually  in  disguise ;  and  that  their  chance  of  success 
was  extremely  small ;  but  still  they  were  so  bent  upon  their  ob- 
ject, as  to  persevere  at  all  events. 

I  admit  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  persons  will  make  some 
sacrifices  in  pursuit  of  an  ol^ect,  at  which  they  do  not  think  it 
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probable  they  shall  ever  arrive.  Men  consent  to  place  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  a  lottery,  though  it  b  allowed  to  be  improba- 
ble that  any  part  will  return  )p  them.  But  here  is  a  very  great 
disproportion  between  what  they  sacrifice,  and  what  they  hope 
to  receive.  They  sacrifice  a  very  small  sum  to  the  chance  of 
receiving  a  large  one.  Now,  I  ask,  what  was  the  reward,  by 
the  hope  of  which  the  apostles,  if  dishonest  men,  could  have 
been  influenced  ?  What  immense  gain  was  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  were  willing  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  so 
embarrassing,  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of  success  ? 

Surely  no  one  will  say  that  they  hoped  for  rewards  after 
death.  If  there  should  be  a  retribution  they  were  preparing 
for  punisliment.  Their  hopes  must  then  have  been  from  the 
present  life.  Did  they  expect  wealth  ?  But  who  could  enrich 
them  ?  Was  their  Master  rich  ?  The  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  tbe  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Did  they  preach  rebellion,  thereby  de- 
signing to  produce  revolut'ions  in  the  State  ?  They  cautiously 
avoided  all  interference  of  this  nature ;  seldom  mentioning  po- 
litics, and  never  but  with  design  to  inculcate  submission  to  the 
powers,  then  existing.  In  tbe  fate  of  their  Master,  they  had 
seen  what  was  likely  to  be  their  own.  Besides,  he  had  distinct- 
ly forewarned  them  :  Behold  1  send  you  forth,  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves ;  but  beware  of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you  up 
to  councik,  and  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues.  And 
ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  name's 
sake.  We  find  that  all  these  forbidding  circumstances,  which 
Christ  predicted,  were  speedily  realized  by  the  apostles :  I  think, 
saith  Paul,  that  God  hath  set  forth  Us  the  apostles  last,  as  it 
were  appointed  to  death.  For  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto 
tbe  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  Even  unto  this  present 
hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  are  naked  and  buffeted,  and 
have  no  certain  dwelling  place,  and  labour,  working  with  our 
own  hands.    Being  reviled^  persecuted,  and  defamed }  we  are 
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made  as  the  filth  of  the  worlds  and  are  the  officouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day. 

But  perhaps  you  cannot  easily  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  primitive  believers  were  such  as  Paul  represents ;  and  sup« 
pose  that  his  authority  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  matter  in  question.  I  reply,  that  Paul's 
authority  is  not  here  quoted  to  show  directly  that  Christianity  is 
true  ;  but  only  to  establish  a  matter  of  fact,  viz.  that  the  primi- 
tive disciples  endured  severe  sufferings ;  which  is  a  very  diflkr* 
ent  matter  from  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  not  the  only  witnesses.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  him- 
self we  have  seen  are  proved  by  heathen  testimony.  So  are  the 
persecutions  encountered  by  his  disciples.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  in  Bithynia,  was  noticed  in  a  previous  lecture, 
in  which  it  was  likewise  observed,  that  these  persecutions  occur- 
red under  a  mild  magistrate.  It  might  have  been  added,  that 
this  magistrate  was  so  far  from  being  impelled  to  these  measures 
by  the  emperor  who  appointed  him,  that  the  emperor  was  on 
this  subject  the  milder  of  the  two.  Now  if  the  disciples  of 
Christ  suffered  so  much  from  rulers  who  were  not  by  nature 
inclined  to  cruelty,  what  evils  must  they  not  have  suffered  un- 
der the  brutal  and  ferocious  Nero  ?  On  this  subject  too  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture.  The  biographer  of  Nero  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  suffering  punishment.  Tacitus  informs  us  what 
their  punishment  was.  *^  Their  sufferings,''  says  he,  <*were 
aggravated  by  insult  and  mockery,  for  some  were  disguised  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs ;  some 
were  crucified ;  others  were  wrapped  in  pitched  shirts  and  set 
on  fire  when  the  day  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights  to 
illuminate  the  night." 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  more  testimony,  if  more  were  ne« 
cessary.  The  sufferings  of  early  Christians  is  what  no  intelli- 
gent unb ''lie ver  will  call  in  question. 

Now  if  the  apostles  were  not  upright  men,  by  what  motives 
could  they  have  been  actuated  ?    Why  did  they  submit  to  such 
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complicated  distress*  Who  can  believe  that  twelve  men,  with 
DO  prospect  of  advantage,  should  undertake  to  impose  on  the 
world  a  religious  fraud  ?  That  they  should  persevere  in  this  at- 
tempt while  actually  experiencing  want,  contempt,  stripes,  impris- 
onment, and  the  gibbe(?  That  they  should  uniformly  maintain 
great  purity  and  sanctity  of  life,  so  as  to  extort  praise  even  from 
their  enemies;  and  should  at  last  yield  their  breath,  though 
amidst  flames  and  torture,  with  firmness  and  triumph,  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ! 

In  the  course  of  these  lectures  it  has  been  shown,  I  conceive, 
that  Christianity  was  not  obscure  in  its  origin  ;  that  the  time  and 
place  of  its  birth  are  perfectly  known ;  that  having  been  preach- 
ed in  the  city,  where  the  miracles  on  which  it  claims  to  be 
founded,  are  said  to  have  been  wrought,  its  numerous  enemies 
bad  a  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  these  miracles  to  a  test ;  that 
the  disciples  could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  these  miracles; 
and  lastly,  that  they  could  neither  have  deceived  others,  nor 
had  any  inducements  to  attempt  it. 

It  hence  follows,  first,  that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  miracles,  and 
was  therefore  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  Secondly,  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  whom  the  prophets  described,  and  of  whose  ad- 
vent there  prevailed  at  the  time,  a  general  expectation.  This 
was  unquestionably  the  character  which  be  claimed ;  and  it 
would  have  been  as  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God  to 
give  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  a  prophet  who  claimed  to 
be  Messiah,  and  was  not,  as  to  have  given  the  same  power  to 
one  who  falsely  pretended  to  be  a  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  lecture,  I  shall  attempt  briefly 
to  state  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
may  be  entirely  confident,  that  a  communlcatinn  from  God 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  its  origin ;  that  it  would  contain  no- 
thing inconsbtent  either  with  truth  or  reason.  Should  it  be  found 
that  a  bad  system  of  morals  were  inculcated  in  this  religion,  or 
that  unworthy  representations  of  the  divine  character  were  given, 
there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  some  latent  fallacy,  in  the  de* 
ductions  which  have  been  made  in  favor  of  its  divine  origio. 
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•  Tbe  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  constitute  a  most 
important  article  in  every  religious  system.  It  is  tbe  foundation 
on  which  resls  the  whole  building.  How  well,  in  this  particular! 
does  revealed  religion  support  its  high  pretensions  ?  Is  it  hon* 
orable  or  not,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  appear  as  they  have 
represented  him  ?  Do  the  writers  of  Scripture  give  any  absurd 
account  pf  the  origin  of  Deity,  as  the  heathen  roythologists  do 
of  the  birth  and  family  of  Jove?  Our  sacred  writings  represent 
God  as  without  beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life  :  From  ever* 
lasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  He.  Do  they  speak  of  him  dis- 
honorably as  it  respects  his  power  ?  Just  the  reverse :  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
them  by  tbe  breath  of  his  mouth.  He  spake,  and.it  was  done. 
He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Is  tlie  God  of 
the  Scriptures  con6ned  to  any  one  place  ?  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us :  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ? 
Is  he  subject  to  disappointment  on  account  of  partial,  or  con- 
fined views :  Known  unto  God  are  all  bis  works  from  the 
fouudation  of  the  world  :  Whatsoever  the  Lord  doeth,  it  shall 
be  forever ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from 
it :  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand ;  and  he  will  do  all  his 
pleasure.  Is  he  a  partial  Deity  ?  Verily  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  who  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.  Do  the  Scriptures  portray 
the  Creator  as  deserting  his  works — ^neglecting  to  govern  the 
creatures  he  has  formed  ?  Behold  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hand 
of  tbe  potter,  so  are  ye  in  my  hands.  By  roe  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  justice.  Speaking  of  the  conquests  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and  the  subversion  of  the  nations  which  he  invaded, 
be  saith :  Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago,  how  I  have  done  it ; 
and  of  ancient  times,  how  I  have  formed  it  ?  Now  have  I 
*  brought  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  waste  defenced 
cities,  into  ruinous  heaps.  Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  of 
small  power ;  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded ;  they  were 
as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house  tops,  and  as  com  blasted  before  it  is  grown  up.     But 
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wb3e  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  influence  are  said  tbus  t6  be 
concerned  in  the  government  of  nations,  it  wonld  be  a  great 
defect  b  the  Scriptures,  did  they  represent  him  as  disregarding 
minute  objects  and  events.  Far  from  this,  the  Author  of 
Christianity  asserts,  that  no  hair  falls  from  the  human  head,  nor 
a  sparrow  to  the  ground  without  divine  agency.  As  to  the 
goodness  and  moral  purity  of  God,  they  are  clearly  and  abun- 
dantly taught  throughout  the  whole  volume.  Let  the  most  en« 
lightened  philosopher  attempt  to  paint  the  character  of  God,  he 
can,  without  redundancy  and  confusion,  make  no  addition  to  the 
picture  which  the  writers  of  Scripture  have  drawn ;  he  can  erase 
notMng  without  producing  defect. 

If  there  is  consistency  in  the  Christian  religion,  its  moral  sys- 
tem  must  correspond  with  the  character  which  it  gives  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  would  be  absurd  to  represent  God  as  qoI 
pleased  with  moral  qualities  resembling  his  own.  In  this  par- 
ticular Christianity  does  not  deny  itself.  It  does  not  require 
human  virtues  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes.  All  du« 
ties  are  comprehended  in  this  summary  :  Be  ye  followers  of 
God. 

The  Scriptures  require  us  to  make  our  Creator  the  object  of 
supreme  love,  confidence,  reverence,  and  admiration ;  and  to 
maintain  towards  our  fellow  men  unvarying  probity  and  good 
wiH.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  virtue  consists  in  voice,  or  bodi* 
ly  motion ;  but  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  coi>* 
respondent -words  and  actions.  They  speak  of  no  man  as  vir- 
tuous, who  does  not  design  virtuously ;  they  call  no  man  vicious, 
whose  designs  are  not  inconsistent  with  virtue.  They  tell  us,- 
indeed,  that  moral  obligation  extends  to  every  moment  of  ra- 
donal  existence ;  and  that  any  intention  or  wish  to  deviate  from 
a  straight  path,  any  feeling  not  subordinate  to  virtue,  is  therefore 
criminal.  This  I  know  may  appear  somewhat  alarming ;  it 
may  appear  rigid.  But  I  challenge  any  metaphysician  or  phi- 
k>sopher  to  form  a  consistent  scheme  of  ethics,  in  which  this 
seeming  rigidity  is  not  inculcated  or  implied.  I  have  seen  this 
attempted  by  men  of  superk>r  talents;  but  in  aueb  an  fttteiBfiC 
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their  talents  always  fail  them.  The  reason  is  obvious*  No 
ingenuity  or  acuteness  can  prove  a  coincidence  between  obli- 
quity and  rectitude,  between  a  crooked  line  and  a  straight  one. 

I  know  not  whether  the  few  remaining  remarks  will  be  con* 
sidered  as  making  any  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  evidence  al- 
ready before  us.  To  my  own  apprehension  the  accession  will 
not  be  inconsiderable.  Christianity  speaks  of  mankind  as  we 
find  them.  Had  it  described  the  human  race  as  generally  vir- 
tuous, pleased  with  the  character  and  demands  of  their  Creator, 
earnest  in  duty,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to  private  interest ; 
had  it  described  them  as  generally  acting  from  high  and  honora- 
ble motives,  by  which  I  mean,  such  motives  as,  if  exposed, 
would  do  them  honor  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  able  judges 
in  the  universe;  had  it  represented  that  the  affections  of  the  hu« 
man  heart  were  habitually  eoincident  with  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding, great  evidence  indeed  would  have  been,  necessary 
to  prove  its*  divinity  and  truth ;  for  such  an  account  would  ill 
correspond  with  experience  and  observation.  But  the  testimo- 
ny which  the  Scriptures  actually  give  of  the  human  character, 
is  amply  confirmed  by  all  which  we  feel,  see,  and  hear. 

The  writers  of  Scripture  inform  us  that  in  respect  to  moral  cha- 
racter, some  are,  by  a  divine  operation,  essentially  changed ; 
hating  what  they  once  loved,  and  loving  what  they  once  despis- 
ed. It  tells  us  of  an  active,  well-informed  enemy  and  persecu- 
tor of  the  Christian  church,  suddenly  converted  to  that  religion, 
against  which  he  had  previously  *^  breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter."  It  speaks  of  thousands  of  others,  whose  character 
and  course  of  life  were  essentially  altered  in  a  manner  less  sur- 
prising. Now,  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  where  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  has  been  in  a  considerable  measure  preserved} 
— in  our  own  countiy,  at  every  period  of  it,  many  events  have  oc- 
curred, between  which  and  those  above  mentioned,  there  has. 
been  a  general,  but  striking  agreement.  When  we  behold  per- 
sons who  were  once  either  heedless  of  religion,  or  openly  de- 
bauched and  profane,  deeply  convinced  of  their  crimes  and  their 
danger,  afterwards  sober,  mild,  pure,  benevolent,  and  spiritual; 
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the  change  is  at  first  appearance,  altogether  anaccountable  and 
perplexing.  Bat  if  Christianity  is  true,  all  this  is  precisely  as 
it  should  be ;  it  is  what  we  have  reason  to  expect. 

Persons  no  way  tinctured  with  enthusiasm  or  superstition,  of 
powerful  intellect,  and  extensive  information,  have  been  brought 
to  Entertain,  contrary  to  all  their  former  opinions,  just  such  views 
of  their  own  corruption,  as  are  given  in  Scripture,  and  have  found 
no  language  so  well  adapted  to  express  the  state  of  their  hearts, 
as  that  with  which  these  writings  abound. 

That  these  circumstances  afifoiti  no  inconsiderable  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  gospel,!  am  the  more  convinced  when  I  consider 
that  infidelity  and  scepticism  least  prevail,  at  those  times  and  in 
those  places,  where  these  appearances  are  most  dbtinct  and 
numerous. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.-PROPHECY. 

Even  if  the  consequences  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  did  not  extend  to  a  future  life,  no  rational,  and  cer- 
tainly no  studious  person,  could  be  indifferent  to  its  claima. 
The  writings  which  contain  this  religion,  or  prepared  the  way  for 
it,  are  of  such  high  and  acknowledged  antiquity ;  they  relate  to 
subjects  on  which  we  can  obtain  so  little  information  from  other 
sources ;  they  record  facts  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary ;  and 
the  religion  itself  has  produced  such  extensive  and  permuient 
effects  on  human  society,  that  curiosity  can  scarcely  be  indulged 
on  a  subject,  more  interesting  than  those  evidences  which  deter- 
mine whether  this  religion  were  from  heaven,  or  of  men.  But 
when  we  consider  the  full  extent  of  the  pretensions  which 
these  writings  make ;  that  they  speak  in  such  a  style  as  this : 
He  that  believeth,  hath  everlasting  life ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 
Inattention  or  contemptuous  indifference  is  inconsistent  not  only 
with  most  obvious  duty,  but  with  all  principles  of  prudence  and 
self-love. 

You  clearly  perceive  that  whatever  Christianity  is,  it  is  the 
same  to  all.  If  it  was  designed  for  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  it 
is  designed  for  yourselves  and  for  me.  I  request  you,  there- 
fore, to  search  with  impartial  assiduity,  into  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  ;  and  from  reading  and  reflection  to  form  this  re- 
sult, either  ^'  Christianity  is  a  divine  religion,  and  I  must  partake 
in  its  unchangeable  decisions,"  or  else,  ^'  It  is  not  a  divine  reli- 
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^n,  and  I  tm  willing  deliberately  to  set  its  tbreatenbgs  at  de- 
fiance.^' These  observations  are  not  made  so  much  from  any 
suspicion  that  infidelity  is  ^prevalent  in  this  instltutiony  as  from 
a  fear  that  the  importance  of  Christianity  is  not  duly  estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  evidences  of  revealed  religiouy  already  ex- 
hibited, 1  shall  now  very  briefly  consider  that  which  arises  from 
prophecy.    This  lecture  will  consist  of  preliminary  remarks. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  New  Testament  claims  to  be  support- 
ed by  prophecy.  Characters  and  events  existed  when  Christ 
was  on  earth,  which  both  he  and  bis  apostles  considered  as 
having  been  foretold  in  former  ages.  Christ,  in  conversation 
with  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  beginning  at  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets,  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures, 
the  things  concerning  himself.  It  is  hence  evident  that  he  applied 
to  himself  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
thought  to  be  prophetical  descriptions  of  Messiah.  His  apostles 
proceeded  on  the  same  ground.  When  Peter  addressed  the 
Jews,  astonished  at  the  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  impo- 
tent man,  be  spake  of  the  Christian  age  as  being  foretold,  or  al» 
luded  to  by  all  the  prophets  since  the  world  began.  For  Moses 
truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me.  Yea,  and 
all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days. 
The  Christian  church  is  represented  as  being  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  prophets. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  but  moderatdly  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  that  a  prophetic  spirit  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  been  communicated  to  individ* 
uals  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  that  their  predictbns 
had  relation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. It  would  be  easy  to  mention  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  parents,  concerning  the  ascendancy  which  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  gain  over  the  serpent;  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  of  the  extensive  blessings  which  were  to  be  difiused 
over  the  world  through  bis  seed ;  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  con- 
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cerniDg  Shiloh,  and  the  gathering  of  the  people  unto  him ;  the 
predictions  of  Balaam^  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  his  successors. 

By  this  series  of  prophets  were  foretold,  it  is  believed,  not 
only  the  person,  character,  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  the 
events  which  should  accompany  the  establishment  of  his  Gospel. 
The  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  {^reaching  of  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  by  him  considered  as  the  comple- 
tion of  an  ancient  prophecy  of  Joel :  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  saiih  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  those  predictions  which  described  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  revolutions  among  other  oa* 
tions,  had  reference  to  Christianity.  For  as  the  same  persons 
who  foretold  those  national  events,  likewise  described  the  minis* 
try  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  honor  would  be  done 
to  him  and  his  religion,  by  the  accomplishment  of  those  predic- 
tions which  were  national,  as  well  as  those  which  were  personal. 
Besides,  the  nations  whose  afiairs  were  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
had  an  important  connexion  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church.  The  condition  of  that  community,  whether  Jewish  or 
Christian,  which  has  been  the  depositary  of  divine  communica- 
tions, has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires. 

2.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  prophecy  should  attend  a 
divine  revelation.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  than  two 
ways  in  which  any  person,  having  received  supernatural  light, 
should  be  able  to  prove  the  fact  to  others.  These  two  ways 
are  miracles  and  prophecy.  Had  the  most  abundant  communi- 
cations been  made  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  they  might  to  him 
have  been  highly  edifying  and  important ;  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan to  preach  any  new  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  those  commu- 
nications, it  would  be  rational  and  just  to  require  him  to  show, 
by  something  external,  that  he  had  received  them.  Professing 
to  have  received  new  instructions  from  Grod,  he  might  with 
reason,  be  required  to  perform  works  exceeding  human  power, 
or  else  to  foretel  events  evidently  beyond  human  foresight. 
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To  do  either  of  these,  would  be  good  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
new  doctrine ;  and>  for  aught  I  perceive,  the  only  proof  which 
could  be  given.  When  we  speak  of  prophecy,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  it  i's  not  simply  the  prediction,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  which  proves  the  iospiratioo,  or  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  the  person  predicting.  The  miracles  which  Paul  wrouglH, 
were  pneseot  evidence  of  his  divine  commission.  If  he  had 
wrought  no  miracles,  but  only  told  to  his  hearers  that  such  events 
should  take  place  at  the  close  of  three  centuries,  his  doctrines 
could  not  at  that  time,  have  been  received  as  of  divine  authority. 
But,  if  those  doctrines  had  then  been  committed  to  writing,  and 
preserved  till  the  close  of  the  three  centuries,  and  the  events 
foretold  were  found  to  happen  at  the  time  predicted,  the  doc- 
trines in  question  would  then  have  good  claim  to  universal  be- 
lief. There  would  be  divine  testimony  in  their  favor.  This  is 
evidently  the  use  which  Deity  requires  his  creatures  to  make  of 
prophecy.  He  saith  in  Isaiah  :  Behold  the  former  things  are 
come  to  pass.  On  this  ground  he  requires  that  confidence 
should  be  entertained  in  all  communications  from  the  same 
source.  Our  Saviour  says :  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to 
pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he. 

It  is  further  to  be  understood,  not  only  that  the  prophecy 
should  precede  the  event,  but  that  the  event  should  not  be  with- 
in human  foresight.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  stress  is  laid  on 
both  these  circumstances :  New  things  do  I  declare.  Before 
they  spring  forth,  I  tell  you  of  them.  I  have  showed  thee  new 
things  from  this  time,  even  hidden  things,  which  thou  didst  not 
know. 

3.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  object  which  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  profess  to  have  in  view.  If  that  object  were 
trivial,  there  would  from  that  circumstance,  be  some  presump- 
tion against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  found 
extremely  important,  though  it  will  not  hence  follow  that  the 
prophecy  is  divine,  all  presumption  of  the  kind  suggested  will 
be  remdved ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  matter  is 
just  as  it  would  be,  if  the  prophecies  were  divine. 
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Now  the  great  object  of  prophecy  we  bmve  shown  to  be  the 
Christian  dispensation.  So  that  if  that  dispensation  is  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  man,  then  had  the  prophets  an  objection 
view  not  unworthy  of  divine  inspiration. 

Let  us  see  then,  what  is  the  professed  object  of  Christianity,  or 
of  that  genera]  religious  dispensation,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  a  few  words  it  may  be  answered  that  this  object  is  the  refor- 
mation of  mankind  through  all  ages,  till  the  final  consummation. 
Let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  this  reformation  relates 
only  to  the  morals  of  men ;  and  that  its  consequences  are  con- 
fined to  the  present  life.  Had  not  prophecy,  even  on  this  sup- 
position,  an  object  of  real  worth  and  magnitude  ?  Was  it  not 
well  becoming  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  to  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  usual  course  of  his  providence,  for  the  sake 
of  diminishing  that  immense  sum  of  human  misery,  which  in  aO 
nations  and  at  all  periods,  has  been  the  consequence  of  vice? 
If  to  improve  the  morals  of  a  family  is  something ;  if  to  improve 
those  of  a  small  civil  community  is  more ;  if  the  reformation  of 
an  empire  is  one  of  the  most  noble  objects  ever  presented  to  the 
human  mind;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  reformation  of  the 
world ;  not  in  one  age,  not  in  one  century  alone,  but  through 
all  the  thousand  years  of  its  existence ! 

But  Christianity  does  not  consult  the  happiness  of  man  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  this  world  only.  It  professes  to  have  an 
object  in  view,  to  which  this,  vast  as  it  is,  bears  no  comparison. 
According  to  its  representations,  man,  as  an  intellectual,  ac- 
countable being,  will  never  die;  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  his  capacities  for  pleasure  or  pain  will  be  increased  ;  the 
world  is  at  present,  in  a  state  of  sufl[ering  and  of  guilt ;  the  con-* 
dition  of  man  in  a  future  state  depends  on  his  real  character  in 
the  present ;  all  persons,  who,  by  the  operations  of  grace,  are 
formed  to  true  virtue  in  this  world,  will  hereafter  be  joined  to 
the  community  of  obedient  and  happy  intelligences,  and  those, 
who  are  destitute  of  real  virtue,  will,  without  end  or  intermis- 
sion, experience  a  punishment  adequate  to  their  crimes.  It 
states  further,  that  as  all  have  broken  the  divine  law,  and  as 
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those  who  are  tiiIuous  are  but  partially  so,  the  eternal  securi- 
ty of  the  latter  is  the  result  of  mercy  ;  which  mercy  is  exer* 
cised  through  the  intervention  and  sufferings  of  a  glorious  being, 
the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  the  Father's  appointment  is  the  Gov* 
ernor  and  Judge  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  that  religion,  for  the  aid 
and  establishment  of  which,  prophecy  was  introduced.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  I  think,  that  this  object  was  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  justify  both  prophecy  and  miracles.  It  will  not  be 
said  that  the  end  did  not  justify  the  means ;  or  that  there  is  any 
want  of  proportion  in  the  general  scheme  of  revealed  religion. 

4.  If  there  are  many  prophecies  professedly  relating  to  soma 
one  great  event ;  and  if  these  prophecies  were  delivered  in  dif- 
ferent and  far  distant  ages,  the  result  of  evidence  arising  from 
them  is  somewhat  greater  than  it  would  be,  did  they  relate  to 
events  having  no  connexion.  It  is  to  be  considered  all  along, 
that  the  prophecies  in  contemplation  are  supposed  be  ful6Iled. 
Let  it  be  imagined  that  there  are  ten  prophecies,  so  well  corres- 
ponding with  some  one  great  event  or  person,  as  to  raise,  when 
considered  one  by  one,  a  reasonable  apprehension,  that  such 
great  event  was  intended  by  them.  On  examination  of  one  of 
these,  it  would  appear  probable  that  such  an  event  had  a  parties 
ular  weight,  so  to  speak,  in  the  divine  estimation ;  that  Deity 
had  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  Then,  when  the  second  prophecy  came  under  ex- 
amination, it  would  have  not  only  its  own  weight,  but  whatever 
addition  of  strength  resulted  from  this  circumstance.  But  the 
ibrce  of  this  circumstance  would  be  doubled,  when  two  had. 
been  considered,  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
when  the  last  of  the  ten  prophecies  came  under  consideration, 
its  own  intrinsic  weight  would  be  connected  with  a  very  strong 
presumption,  or  perhaps  certainty,  that  the  event  to  which  it 
apparently  alluded,  had  been  the  subject  of  divine  predictions. 

This  principle  is  doubtless  acknowledged  in  common  life.  If 
we  hear  reports  of  a  certain  fact  from  twenty  independent 
soiurces,  the  a^regate  of  conviction  is  greater  than  the  numeri- 
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cal  sum  of  all  the  evidence.  That  is,  the  reports  have  their 
own  appropriate  weight,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have 
strength  derived  from  each  other. 

In  the  Scripture  prophecies,  there  is  to  all  appearance,  great 
unity  of  design.  There  is  a  grand  object  kept  perpetually  in 
view.  Many  point  directly  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  many 
to  the  condition  of  his  church,  and  others  to  the  circumstances 
and  revolutions  of  neighboring  communities,  by  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  were  affected.  The  series  of  prophecy,  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  extends  for  about  four  thousand  years. 
The  Christian  dispensation  was  foretold  according  to  the  opin- 
ion  of  those  who  believe  in  revelation,  to  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  family  ;  it  was  foretold  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
by  Balaam  and  Moses ;  by  Isaiah,  and  a  succession  of  inspired 
men,  who  were  raised  up  among  the  Jewish  people.  Further 
particulars  as  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  were  pre- 
dicted by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Now  all  these  predictions  have  their  own  separate  weight ; 
they  have  likewise  a  weight  which  they  derive  from  each  other. 
It  would  seem  highly  incredible,  that  false  prophets  should  rise 
up  in  succession  for  four  thousand  years,  delivering  predictions, 
which  were  strikingly  fulfilled  either  in  the  same  person,  viz. 
Christ,  or  else  in  those  events  which  evidently  related  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  I 
think,  that  any.  thing  similar  to  this  was  ever  known  to  take  place 
in  the  world. 

5.  Of  prophecy  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  it  were  in  fact 
from  God,  there  would  be  in  all  cases  such  a  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  prediction  and  the  event,  as  that  every 
person  must  at  first  sight  clearly  perceive  the  one  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  the  other,  and  therefore,  where  the  coincidence  is 
not  thus  obvious  and  striking,  it  certainly  follows  that  the  pre- 
tended prophecy  is  not  divine. 

I  answer  that  the  premises  here  assumed,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  admitted.  Should  God  be  pleased  to  endue  a  person  with 
the  power  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  say  with  what  degree  ofcleaniess  the  event  would  be  foretold. 
The  language  might  be  plain  or  figurative  ;  and  if  figurative,  it 
might  be  very  intelligible  to  persons  habituated  to  that  kind  of 
language,  and  obscure  to  those  who  were  not.  Besides,  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  we  obtain  from  his  works,  is  as  truly 
a  revelation  from  him,  as  that  which  be  has  communicated  in 
his  word.  But  surely,  it  will  not  be  said,  that  this  knowledge 
is  so  perfect  as  it  might  be,  or  so  perfect  as  we  could  desire. 
Though  God  has  revealed  himself  to  all  men  in  some  degree, 
yet  by  giving  different  capacities  to  diflferent  men,  he  has  ren« 
dered  them  capable  of  acquiring  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
as  to  himself.  It  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  u^ual  mode  of 
divine  proceeding,  to  afibrd  perfect  light  and  satisfaction,  on 
every  subject  on  which  men  are  concerned,  so  far  that  almost 
all  the  business  of  life,  however  important,  is  carried  on  under 
great  degrees  of  real  uncertamty. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  equally  concerns  the 
whole  human  race ;  if  of  any  doctrine  we  might,  beforehand, 
conclude  confidently  that  it  would  be  clearly  revealed,  we  might 
conclude  thus  concerning  the  soul's  immortality.  Yet  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  this  doctrine  with  perfect  clearness,  to 
those  only  who  enjoy  supernatural  light.  Now  surely,  it  is  not 
at  all  less  credible  that  God  should  inspire  persons  to  foretel 
future  events,  and  yet  the  coincidence  between  the  events  and 
prediction  not  be  so  striking  as  might  possibly  be  conceived ; 
than  that  he  should  give  to  men  probable  evidence  of  a  future 
existence,  but  not  that  which  amounts  to  certainty.  As  in  gen- 
eral we  are  by  no  means  competent  to  decide,  on  supposition 
a  revelation  were  made,  how  much  it  would  contain,  nor  the 
degree  of  perspicuity  which  would  belong  to  it ;  so,  as  to  proph- 
ecy in  particular,  we  could  not  beforehand,  determine  what  de- 
gree of  clearness  there  would  be  in  the  coincidence  between  the 
event  and  the  prediction.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  are  not 
to  reject  a  prediction,  as  not  divine,  because  the  coincidence  be- 
tween it,  and  the  event  to  which  it  seems  to  relate,  is  not  so 
striking,  as  we  might  have  expected.    In  what  way,  then,  are 
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we  to  proceed  ?  Plainly  in  this.  Consider  whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  the  professed  prophecy  were  divinely  giren,  or 
that  the  coincidence,  which  there  actually  is,  should  exist  by 
chance. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule,  it  is  believed,  infidels  themselves 
would  allow,  however  they  might  vary  from  believers  in  their 
application  of  it.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  passages 
in  Scripture,  professedly  prophetic,  have  the  appearance  of  re- 
ferring to  one  grand  object ;  I  mean  the  interests  of  Christianity* 
Between  many  of  these,  considered  individually,  and  the  event, 
there  is  a  coincidence,  for  which  it  is  much  more  rational  to  ac- 
count by  supposing  it  the  result  of  divine  inspiration,  tlian  of 
chance.  But  when  we  consider  the  number  of  those  seemingly 
prophetic  passages,  and  that  they  all  seem  to  refer  to  one  great, 
but  general  object,  the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  the  whole 
to  chance  becomes  obvious.  Take,  for  instance,  all  those  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  which  peculiarly  oorr^pond  with  certain  traits 
in  the  person,  sufierings,  manners,  or  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  as  these  passages  were  certainly  in  existence  hundreds  of 
years  before  Christ  came,  if  they  were  not  given  by  inspiration, 
it  was  improbable  that  future  events  should  correspond  with  any 
one  of  them ;  peculiarly  improbable  that  future  events  should 
correspond  with  all ;  but  that  they  should  all  be  fulfilled  in  one 
person  is  wholly  incredible.  It  would  be  more  incredible 
than  that  twenty  dice,  thrown  up  carelessly,  at  different  times  by 
the  hand  of  a  boy,  should  all  come  down  not  only  on  the  same 
side,  but  in  the  some  place,  so  as  to  be  piled  one  upon  another. 

Of  prophecy  it  may  be  said,  as  of  religion  in  general,  it 
asks  nothing  as  a  favor*  It  claims  a  ration  ^^and  fair  trial.  It 
claims  to  be  received,  if  its  coincidence  with  subsequent  events 
cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  without  the  supposition  of 
divine  influence.  If  it  can,  prophecy  consents  to  relinquish  all 
its  claims. 

G.  We  perceive  that  in  one  point  of  view,  prophecy  has  an 
advantage  over  miracles.  These  afford  evidence  irresistiUy 
strong,  to  those  who  witness  them.    To  others,  who  recehw  ac* 
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couDts  of  them  through  good  human  testimony,  they  aflford  evi- 
dence which  is  sufficient  to  support  a  firm  and  rational  belief; 
but  the  evidence  thence  arising  is,  doubtless,  not  entirely  so 
strong  to  those  who  hear  of  them,  as  to  those  who  were  present. 
But  from  prophecy  new  evidence  may  arise  in  every  age. 
Events  may  occur  at  present,  which  were  clearly  the  object  of 
those  predictions,  which  were  delivered  eighteen  centuries  or 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  would  seem  remarkably  consonant 
with  divine  wisdom  to  communicate  to  a  religious  system,  de- 
rived from  heaven,  the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  supporting  itself, 
i.  e.  of  exhibiting  from  time  to  time,  new  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin ;  so  that  one  source  of  evidence  might  be  replenished,  if 
the  other  were  in  any  measure  impaired  by  time.  We  do  not 
at  the  present  day  behold  miracles ;  but  it  may  hereafter  be 
shown,  that  we  do  witness  some  events  which  were  predicted 
many  centuries  ago,  by  those  through  the  medium  of  whom  our 
religion  is  derived. 

The  last  particular  to  be  noticed  in  this  lecture  is,  that  we  are 
by  no  means  to  discard  all  prophecy  because  some  predictions 
have  been  misapplied,  or  interpreted  in  a  fanciful  or  absurd 
manner.  If  a  passage  in  any  book,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
has  been  whimsically  interpreted  by  some  commentators,  does 
it  follow  that  the  writer  of  that  passage  had  no  meaning  ?  Be- 
cause Home  Tooke  has  shown  that  some  of^Sbakspeare's  com- 
mentators have  erroneously  explained  certain  phrases,  used  by 
that  author,  does  it  follow  that  these  phrases  were  insignificant  ? 
Much  less  will  this  follow  concerning  other  parts  of  his  work,  which 
.are  written  with  more  perspicuity.  Because  some  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  have  been  supposed  to  be  designed  for  a  purpose, 
which  it  is  afterwards  found  not  to  answer,  does  it  hence  follow 
that  the  Creator  had  no  design  in  that  part,  or  that  the  whole  is 
destitute  of  design  ? 

'  Likewise,  should  it  be  found,  as  it  doubtless  will,  that  many 
prophetic  passages  are  at  present  unintelligible,  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  will  always  continue  so.  Events  may 
occur  as  evidently  correspondmg  with  them,  as  past  events  have 
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with  other  prophecies.  It  is  very  possibly  the  design  of  Grod, 
that  new  evidence  in  favor  of  Christianity  should,  from  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy i  be  occasionally  presenting  itself  even  unto, 
the  end  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  lecture,  by  divine  permission,  I  shall  notice  par- 
ticular prophecies. 
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PROOFS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  ARISING  FROM  PROPHECY. 

It  is  very  far  from  being  my  intention,  either  to  take  a  gen- 
eral yiew  of  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  to  attempt 
a  minute  examination  of  any.  A  small  number  of  those  which 
are  (nost  remarkable  will  be  noticed,  and  those  particulars  point- 
ed out,  in  which  their  accomplishment  has  been  particularly 
observable. 

Our  first  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  prediction  of  Moses 
concerning  the  calamities  by  which  the  disobedience  of  his  na- 
tion should  be  punished. 

You  will  remember,  that  the  religion  of  Moses  does  not  speak 
distinctly  of  a  future  state.  To  that  people  God  sustained  the 
relation  of  king,  or  political  head.  Disobedience  to  his  laws  in 
general,  but  especially  idolatry,  he  considered  as  sedition 
against  himself;  rebellion  against  the  government  which  he  had 
instituted. 

The  rewards  by  which  they  were  encouraged  to  obey  related 
to  this  world  ;  so  did  the  calamities  by  which  their  defection  was 
to  be  punished.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuterono- 
my are  portrayed  in  glowing  colours,  the  prosperity  which 
obedience  should  procure ;  and  the  unparalleled  miseries,  which 
in  case  of  general  apostacy  should  overwhelm  the  nation.  That 
this  threatening  or  this  prediction  of  judgments  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  events  occurred,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  refer,  is 
placed  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  consideration,  that  many  of 
them  have  happened  since  the  Christian  era,,  and  others  are 
now  existing.    Of  course,  should  the  coincidence  between  the 
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events  and  the  prediction  be  found  so  remarkable,  and  appear 
in  so  many  particulars,  that  it  cannot  be  rationally  attributed  to 
chance,  it  will  irresistibly  follow  that  the  prophecy  was  divine. 

Invasion  by  enemies  was  one  of  those  calamities,  by  which 
it  is  foretold  that  the  disobedient  nation  should  be  chastised. 
He,  i.  e.  thine  enemy,  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until 
thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst, 
throughout  all  thy  land  :  and  heshall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates 
throughout  all  thy  land,  which  the  I^rd  thy  God  givetfa  thee. 

Agreeably  to  this,  we  scarcely  ever  read  of  any  great  apos- 
tasy or  corruption  in  the  Jewish  nation,  whether  under  their 
judges  or  kings,  without  finding  that  soon  after,  some  of  their 
neighboring  enemies  were  leading  an  enemy  into  the  country. 
The  object  of  these  incursions  was  either  to  distress  the  inhab- 
itants and  to  obtain  plunder,  to  reduce  some  fortified  places,  or 
to  lay  siege  to  the  capital  itself. 

It  is  foretold  that  during  the  siege  the  three  following  circum- 
stances should  occur. 

1.  Extreme  misery,  and  sufierings  in '  general.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  siege  and  straitness,  wherewith  their  enemies  should 
distress  them. 

2.  That  men  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding 
on  their  own  children :  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 
body,  and  the  flesh  of  thine  own  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  in 
the  siege  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall 
distress  thee.  So  that  the  man  who  is  tender  among  you  and 
very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and 
toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his 
children,  whom  he  shall  leave.  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any 
of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children,  whom  be  shall  eat ;  be- 
cause he  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates. 

3.  That  women  should  resort  to  the  same  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  :  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eyes  shall  be  evil 
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towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her  son,  and  to- 
wards her  daughter,  and  towards  her  young  children,  whom 
she  shall  bear;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things 
secretly. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  in  all  these  particulars,  the  predic- 
tion has  been  accomplished. 

1.  As  to  extreme  misery  and  sufferings  in  general.  In  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing :  Mkd  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  gathered  all  his  host  and  went  up  and  besieged  Samaria ; 
and  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria ;  and  behold  they  be- 
sieged it  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of 
silver.  Omitting  other  passages  of  Scripture  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, we  pass  on  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Jerusalem,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans.  ''An  infinite  number,"  saith  he, 
'*  perished  in  the  city  through  famine ;  for  in  every  place  where 
any  show  or  sign  of  food  was,  presently  arose  a  battle ;  and  the 
dearest  friends  of  all  fought  now,  one  with  another,  to  take  the 
food  from  others  in  distress :  neither  did  they  believe  them  thdt 
were  dying  through  famine;  but  the  thieves  searched  them 
whom  they  saw  yielding  up  the  ghost,  thinking  that  they,  dying 
for  famine,  had  hid  about  them  some  food.  And  for  very  pen- 
ury they  ate  such  things  as  the  most  filthy  creatures  living  in  the 
world  must  loathe.  In  brief,  they  did  eat  their  girdles  and 
shoes,  and  the  skins  that  covered  their  shields." 

2.  Whereas,  it  was  foretold,  that  men  should  be  reduced  to 
the  n&essity  of  feeding  on  their  own  children  ;  we  read  in 
the  book  of  Baruch,  as  follows  :  ''  The  Lord  hath  made  good 
his  word,  which  he  pronounced  against  us  and  against  our 
judges  who  judged  Israel,  against  our  kings  and  against  our 
princes,  and  against  the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  to  briiig 
upon  us  great  plagues,  such  as  never  happened  under  the  whole 
heaven,  according  to  the  things  that  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  a  man  should  eat  the  fiesh  of  his  own  son  and  of 
his  own  daughter." 
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3.  It  was  foretold,  we  have  seen,  that  women  shocild  resort 
to  the  same  expedient  for  the  support  of  life. 

At  the  siege  of  Samaria,  the  following  fact  occurred.  A 
woman  exclaimed :  Help,  O  king.  The  king  said  unto  her, 
What  aileih  thee  ?  And  she  answered,  This  woman  said  unto 
me.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat 
my  son  to-morrow.  So  we  boiled  my  son  and  did  eat  him : 
And  I  said  unto  her  the  next  day,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may 
eat  him,  and  she  hath  hid  her  son.  M^ 

From  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  it  appears  that  similar 
distresses  were  experienced  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  before  it 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Babylon :  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  wo- 
men, saith  the  prophet,  have  sodden  their  own  children ;  they 
were  their  meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jewish  War, 
the  author  informs  us,  that  a  woman  of  noble  family,  who  had 
fled  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  the  Roman  arms,  was  compelled 
by  rage  and  necessity  to  do  an  action,  the  most  abhorrent  from 
nature.  **  O  miserable  child,  said  she  to  her  son,  in  war,  fa* 
mine,  and  sedition,  for  which  of  these  shall  I  keep  thee?  Be 
thou  meat  for  me,  a  terror  to  the  seditious,  and  a  tragical  story 
to  be  spoken  of  by  posterity.  Having  thus  spoken,  she  slew 
her  son,  and  did  seethe  the  one  half  of  him,  and  did  eat  it ;  the 
rest  she  covered  over  and  preserved." 

It  will  surely  be  allowed,  that  these  facts  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  and  that  they  were  not  within  the  compass  of  human 
foresight.  Yet  they  were  minutely  predicted  many  hundred 
years  before  their  existence. 

It  was  foretold  by  Moses  that  the  Jews  should  be  again  brought 
into  Egypt  and  sold  unto  their  enemies  for  bond  men  and  bond 
women,  and  no  man  should  buy  them.  In  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  it  appears  there  were  in  Egypt  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  captive  Jews.  After  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  feeble  persons  and  those  in  advanced  life  were 
'killed  by  the  soldiery ;  all  healthy  and  vigorous  persons  above 
seventeen  years  old,  were  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed 
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in  certain  works,  as  digging  and  manuring  the  fields,  and  to  be 
used  in  other  public  business.  ^*  So  little  care  was  taken  of 
these  captives/'  saith  Bishop  Newton,  <<  that  eleiren  thousand  of 
them  perished  for  want.  The  markets  were  quite  overstocked 
with  them,  so  that  they  were  soU  with  their  wives  and  children 
at  the  lowest  price,  there  being^<nany  to  be  sold  add  few  pur* 
chasers.'* 

Thejews  were  further  threatened,  that  they  should  be 
plucked  from  their  own  land.  This  was  fulfilled  in  relation  to 
Israel,  when  the  tribes  composing  that  nation  were  removed  by 
the  Assyrians.  As  it  respects  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  was 
accomplished  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  more  emphati- 
cally,^ when  the  Romans  had  consumed  their  capital,  and  spread 
desolation  over  their  country.  But  a  small  number  of  Jews,  it 
appears,  are  now  to  be  found  in  Judea. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela  in  Spain, 
travelled  into  all  places,  where  he  thought  there  were  syna- 
gogues, to  inform  himself  as  to  the  state  pf  his  nation. 

From  reading  his  account,  Basnage  was  led  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  **  'Tis  an  astonishing  thing,  that  Jerusalem, 
where  God  had  put  his  temple  and  name,  and  which  the  Jews 
ought  to  consider  as  his  habitation,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned 
by  that  nation.  Our  author  found  not  above  two  hundred  per- 
sons. They  lived  all  together  in  David's  tower;  and  made 
there  but  a  very  little  figure.  The  wonder  is  increased,  says 
he,  when  we  consider,  what  remains  of  superstition  they  have 
for  that  sacred  city ;  for  upon  a  wrong  notion  that  there  was 
one  of  the  walls  of  their  Holy  Place  remaining,  they  went  to 
make  their  prayers  before  that  wall,  as  if  the  place  were  more 
holy  than  another." 

If  Jerusalem  had  so  few  Jews  in  it,  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Land 
was  still  more  depopulated.  Benjamin  found  two  of  them  in 
one  city  and  twenty  in  another.  He  says,  that  Shunem  was 
one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  greatest  number,  in  which  he 
reckoned  three  hundred.     It  hence  appears,  with  bow  much 
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exactaess  the  divioe  threateoiog,  that  the  Jews  should  be  pluck* 
ed  from  their  own  land,  has  been  executed. 

It  was  further  predicted  by  Moses,  that  bis  nation,  if  diso- 
bedient, should  be  left  small  in  number,  whereas  they  were  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude.  Josephus,  in  one  place, 
gives  the  following  account  of  those  who  were  taken  captive 
and  slain  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  *'  The  number  of  the 
captives  that  were  taken  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war  was 
97,000,  and  the  number  of  all  that  died  and  were  slain 
1,100,000 ;  the  most  of  them  being  Jews  by  nation,  but  not  in- 
habitants of  that  place.  For  being  assembled  together  from 
all  parts  to  tlie  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  presently  and  on  a 
sudden,  they  were  environed  by  war." 

The  numbers  just  mentioned,  relate  only  to  the  time  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  actually  besieged.  But  the  captives  and  the 
dead  in  different  places,  during  the  whole  seven  years,  amount- 
ed agreeably  to  the  computation  of  Basnage,  to  1,339,690; 
(Bas.  p.  58.)  580,000  Jews  perished  in  the  campaigns  by  Adri- 
an, and  those  who' were  sold  or  transported  were  forbidden  to  set 
foot  in  Judea-  (Millot,  Vol.  II.  p.  2, 228.  Vol.  IV.  p.  22,29, 186.) 

Let  it  be  here  noticed,  that  while  Moses  predicts  the  calami- 
ties which  were  to  fall  upon  his  countrymen,  the  prophecy  is 
conditional.  Judgments  like  these  were  not  to  descend  on 
an  innocent  people.  If  the  nation  should  obey  that  divine  reli- 
gion which  they  had  received,  Uieir  prosperity  was  to  be  abun- 
dant and  perpetual.  However  miDutely  the  threatenings  of  Mo- 
ses may  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  the  miseries  which 
the  nation  endured,  yet  if  those  miseries  were  suffered  under 
circumstances  different  from  those  which  Moses  describes;  if 
the  nation,  adhering  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  com- 
plying with  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  had  been  thus  severely 
chastised,  there  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  important  dis- 
crepancy between  the  prophecy  aod  the  event.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  great  corruption  preceded  every  chastisement; 
and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  as  well  by  the  circumstances  un- 
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der  which  thdr  calamities  came,  as  by  the  calamities  themselves. 
Idolatry  and  corruption  in  morals  preceded  the  dispersion  of  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  removal  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  After  their 
return  thence,  idolatry  was  not  indeed  their  habitual  crime. 
Bui  of  their  impurity,  rapacity,  irreligion,  and  faction,  Jose- 
phus,  himself  an  eye-witness  and  a  Jew,  has  presented  us  a 
glowing  picture.  After  mentioning  their  contempt  of  things 
sacred,  he  adds,  ^^  I  will  not  cease  to  speak  that  to  which  grief 
compeb'  me.  I  verily  think  that  had  the  Romans  forbore  to 
come  against  these  seditions,  either  the  earth  would  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  city,  or  some  deluge  would  have  drowned  it,  or  else 
the  thunder  and  ligbtniag  which  consumed  Sodom  would  have 
lighted  upon  it,  for  the  people  in  the  city  were  far  more  impi- 
ous than  those  of  Sodom."  (Jewish  War,  1.' vi.  ch.  xvi.) 

Again  }  it  is  said  not  only  that  the  Lord  should  cause  them 
to  be  smitten  before  their  enemies,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved unto  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other. 

This  has  been  veri6ed  for  many  centuries ;  it  is  verified  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Jews  were  d'tspersed  in  Assyria,  among 
the  Modes  and  Persians.  They  have  been  scattered  in  India, 
in  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  among 
the  Tartars,  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  France  and  Ekigtand. 
From  the  council  of  Jews  held  in  Paris  by  the  late  emperor  of 
France,  it  appears  that  their  numbers  are,  at  present,  great,  in 
what  were  then  the  French  dominions.  A  few  families  or  indi- 
viduals are  met  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  people  so  widely  dispersed,  would, 
like  a  small  shower  faBiog  on  the  ocean,  be  soon  lost  by  in- 
corporating with  the  general  mass.  This,  however,  would  cor- 
respond neither  with  the  prediction  nor  with  obvious  facts. 
There  is  according  to  Colquhoun's  Police  of  London,  about 
20,000  Jews  in  that  city.  They  live  in  great  distress  and  wick- 
edness. Yet  will  they  not  live  in  Christian  families  for  fear  of 
eating  meat  not  allowed  by  their  law.    Why,  let  it  be  asked, 
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do  we  find  this  rigid  adherence  to  supposed  duty  among  a  peo- 
ple notoriously  corrupt  ?  I  answer,  that  were  they  to  min^e 
with  other  nations,  they  would  no  longer  retain  their  distinct 
existence  and  character.  When  they  are  in  the  land  of  their, 
enemies,  saith  God,  I  will  not  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  ut- 
terly. Again  :  I  will  make  a  i^|l  end  of  all  nations ;  but  I  wQl 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee. 

Accordingly  this  wonderful  people,  though  annihilated  as  a 
nation,  are  not  annihilated  as  Jews.  They  preserve  their  own 
customs,  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  and  refuse  to  intermarry 
with  strangers.  Whether  treated  well  or  ill,  they  are  still 
Jews ; — a  people  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
**  The  greatest  prodigy  imaginable,''  says  Basnage,  ^*  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities 
they  have  passed  through  for  seventeen  hundred  years.  Both 
kings  and  people,  heathen.  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  who 
are  opposite  in  so  many  things,  have  united  in  the  design  of  ru- 
ining this  nation,  but  have  not  been  able  to  efl^t  it.  The  bush 
of  Moses,  surrounded  with  flames,  has  always  burnt  without 
consuming.  The  Jews  have  been  driven  from  all  places  of  the 
world,  which  has  always  served  to  disperse  them  into  all  parts 
of  the  universe."    Such  is  the  strong  language  of  this  writer. 

*'  The  wonder  lies  in  this,"  says  Dr.  Hurd,  '*  tliat  they  should 
continue  so  many  ages,  that  neither  worn  out  by  hard  usage  nor 
induced  by  it  to  renounce  their  ofiensive  profession  and  take 
refuge  in  the  mass  of  people  among  whom  they  live ;  that  neither 
time,  nor  custom,  nor  suffering,  should  get  the  better  of  their 
bigotry  or  patience  ;  but  that  they  should  still  subsist,  a  nume- 
rous, a  distinct,  a  wretched  people,  as  they  do  to  this  day — all 
this  hath  something  prodigious  in  it,  which  the  common  princi* 
pies  of  human  nature  will  not  easily  explain." 

It  is  further  threatened  in  verse  sixty-fifth  :  That  among  the 
nations  whither  they  were  driven,  they  should  find  no  ease ; 
neither  should  the  sole  of  their  foot  find  rest. 

This  has  been  fulfilled  in  their  banishment  from  one  countiy 
to  another,  and  the  bard  terms  on  which  they  have  been  per- 
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mitted  even  to  exist.  The  following  account,  which  I  take 
from  bishop  Newton,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  **  In 
many  places  they  have  been  banished,  recalled,  and  banished 
again.  We  will  only  mention  their  great  banishments  in  mod- 
ern times,  and  from  countries  very  well  known.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  banished  from  England 
by  Edward  the  First,  and  were  not  permitted  to  return  and  set- 
tle again  till  Cromwell's  time.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  were  banished  from  France  for  the  seventh 
time  by  Charles  VI,  and  ever  since  they  have  been  only  tolera- 
ted ;  they  have  not  enjoyed  entire  liberty  except  in  one  city, 
where  they  have  a  synagogue.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  they  were  banished  from  Spain,  and  there 
were  170,000  persons  who  left  the  kingdom.  Most  of  them 
paid  dearly  to  John  II,  for  a  refuge  in  Portugal ;  but  within  a 
few  years  were  expelled  thence  also  by  his  successor  Emanuel. 
In  later  times,  they  were  banished  from  Prague  by  the  queen  of 
Bohemia." 

How  strikingly  does  this  account  correspond  with  the  threat- 
ening already  mentioned :  Thou  shalt  find  no  ease ;  neither 
shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  find  rest. 

It  is  further  said  :  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt ;  thou  shalt 
fear  day  and  night,  and  shall  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life. 
In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  would  God,  it  wei'e  evening,  and 
in  the  evening,  would  God,  it  were  morning,  for  the  fear  of  thine 
heart,  which  thou  shalt  fear,  and  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,  which 
thou  shalt  see. 

Agreeably  ta  this,  Basnage  informs  us,  that  kings  have  often 
employed  the  severity  of  edicts,  and  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner to  destroy  thb  nation.  The  seditious  multitude  have 
caused  massacres  and  executions,  infinitely  more  tragical  than 
the  princes.  The  Jews  have,  froA  age  to  age,  run  through 
misery  and  persecution,  and  torrents  of  their  own  blood.*  By 
their  sufiferings  they  have  been  often  reduced  to  fetal  despera- 
tion.    When  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  took  away  from  the 

*  See  penMcution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain.  Gibbon,  6. 303. 
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Jews  their  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  many  of  the 
unfortunate  fathers  threw  their  children  into  deep  wells,  and 
precipitated  themselves  after  them.  (Quick's  Synodicoo,  127«) 
This  nation  was  doomed  to  suffer,  not  banishment  and  death 
only,  but  peculiar  and  habitual  reproach :  Thou  shalt  become 
an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy  has,  for 
many  centuries,  been  receiving  its  accomplishment*  In  what 
manner  is  it  customary  to  speak  of  this  nation  ?  Do  men  speak 
of  them  as  the  favorite  people  of  God ;  the  k>t  of  Jehovah's  in* 
heritance ;  a  royal  priesthood ;  a  holy  nation  ?  Are  they  not 
always  viewed  and  mentioned  contemptuously  ?  Are  not  their 
avarice,  riches,  and  obduracy  proverbial  ?  They  are  consider- 
ed as  a  people,  reprobated  both  by  God  and  men.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  lost  the  principles  of  integrity,  as  well  as  the 
rights  which  are  common  to  other  men.  *^  There  is  no  case," 
says  McNally  in  his  Law  of  Evidence,  "  wherein  a  Jew  was 
sworn  and  examined  till  after  the  restoration."  As  their  charac- 
ter is  uniform  in  all  places,  so  is  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held.  They  are  as  little  respected  in  pagan  as  in  Christian 
countries.  Dr.  Buchanan,  after  his  return  from  Hindoostan  to 
England,  made  the  following  reflections,  peculiarly  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  *'  By  express  prophecy,  the  Jews  were  sentenced 
to  become  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  all  people,  and  a  proverb 
and  a  by-word  among  all  nations.  Now  that  their  stubborn 
unbelief  should  be  a  reproach  to  them  among  Christian  nations 
here  in  the  West,  is  not  so  strange  ;  that  they  should  be  a  prov- 
erb and  a  by-word  among  those  who  had  heard  the  prophecy 
concerning  them,  is  not  so  remarkable.  But  to  have  seen 
them,  as  I  have  seen  them,  insulted  and  persecuted  by  the  ig- 
norant nations  of  the  East ;  in  the  very  words  of  prophecy,  trod- 
den down  of  the  heathen,  trodden  down  by  a  people  who  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ ;  who  never  heard  that  the  Jews  had 
rejected  Christ ;  and  who,  in  fact,  punish  the  Jews  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  tlieir  crime ;  this,  I  say,  hath  appeared 
to  me  an  awful  fulfilment  of  the  divine  threatening." 
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Only  one  more  particular  in  this  prophecy  shall  be  distiocily 
mentiooed.  It  is  that  which  relates  to  the  duratioo  of  their  ca- 
lamities. It  is  said,  not  merely  that  their  plagues  should  be 
wonderful,  but  of  long  continuance.  To  say  nothing  of  those 
miseries  which  must  have  resuhed  to  the  ten  tribes,  torn  from 
their  country  by  the  Assyrians,  and  planted  in  strange  cities ; 
nor  of  the  soflbrings  of  Judah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed 
their  city  and  temple,  leading  captive  to  Babylon  those  who 
were  the  strength  and  excellence  of  their  political  community ; 
passing  over  the  persecutions  which  they  endured  from  the  im- 
pious cruelty  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  likewise  their  degra- 
ded and  suffering  state  under  the  Roman  provincial  governors ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  date  their  misery  from  the  ruin  of  their  city  by 
Titus  ;  since  which  time  have  elapsed  more  than  seventeen  cen- 
turies. Nor  is  there  any  distinct  period,  at  which  they  expect 
deliverance.  "  Their  present  misery,"  says  the  writer  of  their 
history,  ^'  has  peculiar  characters.  In  other  captivities,  God 
pointed  out  a  time  in  which  he  would  be  reconciled,  and  break 
the  yoke  of  tyrants,  and  restore  his  people  to  their  liberty. 
From  Babybn  they  returned  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  But 
God  now  fixes  no  term  to  the  duration  of  Jewish  misery.'' 
'*  They  once  had  prophets  to  cheer  theifi  under  their  suflbrings 
with  the  hope  of  better  days.  But  the  race  of  prophets  is  ex- 
tinct. Not  one  is  to  be  seen  who  promises  the  end  of  a  calam- 
ity, which  has  already  lasted  such  a  vast  number  of  ages.'' 
(Bas.  1.  vi.  ch.  i.) 

I  close  the  lecture  with  a  few  remarks. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  evading  the  evidence,  hence 
arismg  in  favor  of  divine  revelation.  The  events  to  which  the 
prophecy  is  supposed  to  relate,  are,  beyond  ail  question,  subse- 
quent to  the  prophecy.  Some  of  them  are  occurring  at  the 
present  moment.  Nor  can  any  person  of  moderate  reflection 
and  probity,  attribute  to  chance,  a  coincidence  so  extensive  and 
particular.  The  author  of  this  prediction,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, lived  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  particulars  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  nation  are  minutely  detailed,  and  are  ma- 
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teriaUy  different  in  many  instaoces  from  tboee  which  have  hap- 
pened to  any  other  'people  on  earth.  It  cannot  he  said  that  the 
apparent  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  owing  to  any  foieed»  or 
far  fetched  interpretation.  The  roost  obvious  meaning  has  been 
affixed  to  the  plainest  language. 

2.  The  subject  has  some  tearing  on  a  popular  argumoDt  of- 
ten used  agamst  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishment.  Can  it 
be  imagined,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  that  under  the  government 
of  an  all-wise  and  gracious  Being,  such  a  punishment  as  that 
which  the  New  Testament  seems  to  describe,  will  be  actually 
endured  by  any  of  the  children  of  the  human  race  ? 

Examine  attentively  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuterono- 
my ;  view  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  agitated  with  his  subject,  la- 
boring to  find  language  in  which  to  express  the  approaching 
misery  of  his  nation ;  read  of  those  unnatural  alod  barbarous  ex- 
pedients, by  which  even  the  tender  and  delicate  should  support 
life,  in  the  siege  and  straightness,  with  which  their  enemies 
should  distress  them  ;  hear  the  prophet  declare :  It  shall  come 
to  pass  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  so*will' 
he  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you  and  bring  you  to  nought ; 
read  all  this  and  say  whether,  had  we  been  Jews,  we  ^ould 
have  expected  a  literal  fulfilment  of  such  threatenings  ?  Should 
we  not  have  said  "Tliis  high-wrought,  menacing  language  is 
doubtless  well  meant,  and  may  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  nation  in  awe  ;  but  that  an  all-wise  and  good  Being  should 
actually  send  calamities,  literally  corresponding  with  it,  is  wholly 
incredible." 

Such,  no  doubt,  or  much  more  daring,  were  the  reasoning 
and  conversation  of  many  Jews.  Yet  the  calamities  came  in 
full  measure. 

With  capacities  so  feeble  and  limited,  there  are  innumerable 
cases  in  which  we  are  extremely  incoro|ietent  to  decide,  what 
measures  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  supreme  Being  will 
engage  him  to  pursue.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  not  to  be  arraigned 
by  creatures  whose  confident  conclusions  are  every  day  found 
to  be  incon»5tent  with  undeniable  facts. 
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PROOFS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ARISING  FROM  PROPHECY. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jewish  nation  have  for  a  long  time 
possessed  certain  Scriptures  which  they  deem  sacred.  That 
these  were  not  the  consequence  of  Christianityi  but  were  extant 
before  the  existence  of  such  a  religion,  will  be  readily  conceded 
by  any  person  of  integrity  and  information.  Parts  of  these 
writings  are  prophetic.  Their  authors  profess  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, and  boldly  foretell  future  events. 

Among  these  predictions  are  some  descriptive  of  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  character.  The  uncommonness  of  their  character 
is  a  circumstance  not  slightly  to  be  passed  over.  A  pretended 
prophet  might,  with  tolerable  safety,  foreteU  that  after  an  indefih 
nite  number  of  years,  a  military  chief,  or  eminent  philosopher 
would  make  his  appearnnce.  Characters  of  this  kbd  have  been 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  future  ages  will  probably  produce 
them.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  person  predicting  avoided 
particulars,  mentioning  no  dates,  nor  individual  actions,  there 
would  be  a  strong  probability^that  in  a  aeriesof  years  greater  or 
less,  some  chief,  or  philosopher  would  arise,  who  might  be  said 
to  be  the  object  of  the  prediction.  But  should  a  character  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind  be  ushered  into  the  world  four  hundred 
years  hence ;  a  character  in  whom  were  combined  seemingly 
discordant  qualities,  a  present  minute  description  of  such  a 
character  could  not  be  given,  without  the  inspiration  of  God. 
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The  truth  of  this  will  appear  the  more  evidently  in  proportion 
to  the  minuteness  of  the  description. 

We  proceed  to  observe,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  passages  in 
the  Jewish  prophetic  writings,  mention  is  made  of  an  unoommoD 
personage  :  Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and 
princes  shall  rule  in  judgment ;  and  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest  ;  as  riv- 
ers of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing.  Behold  my 
servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  is 
delighted.  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
neither  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street ;  a  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench. 
He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment 
in  the  earth;  and  the  isles  shall  wail  for  his  law.  Who  is  be 
that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah? 
This,  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength  ?  Similar  quotations  might  be  multiplied  almost  to 
any  amount.- 

It  can  scarcely  escape  your  notice,  not  only  that  the  language 
here  used,  is  remarkable,  but  that  the  qualities  attributed  to  the 
person  in  view,  are  extremely  different,  and  apparently  opposite. 
At  one  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  tender  and  cautious  instructor, 
sedulously  avoiding  whatever  might  discourage  bis  pupils ;  at 
another  time,  as  a  vigorous,  successful  warrior,  with  weapons, 
and  even  with  raiment  dyed  in  blood.  He  is  neither  to  strive 
nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.  Tet  is 
he  to  be  ^*  a  king,  whom  God  shall  establish  on  his  holy  hill  of 
Zion ;  he  will  break  his  enemies  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deedj  that  a  false  prophet,  desirous  that  his  predictions  might 
obtain  credit,  should  studiously  construct  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  render  it  morally  certain,  that  they  would  answer  to  no 
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fature  eveot;  and  it  would  be  more  astoiiishiog  Btill,  if  these 
predictions  should,  notwithsttDdbgi  receive  a  mbute  completioD. 

You  would,  perhapsi  endeavor  to  avoid  part  of  this  difficulty, 
by  supposing,  that  the  discordancy  arises  from  the  number  of 
those  who  arrc^te  to  themselves  prcqf>hetic  powers.  Each  one, 
you  sij^pose,  would  think  it  sufficient  to  be  consistent  with  him- 
self, having  no  bterest  in  the  reputation  of  others. 

This  answer  rests  entirely  on  a  mistake,  which  small  attention 
will  rectify.  It  is  not  true  that  seeming  discordancy  arises  firom 
the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  description  ;  the 
same  prophet  describes  the  Meonah  as  possessing  these  difierent 
qualities.  The  same  Isaiah  who  in  one  chapter  speaks  of  Mes- 
siah, as  a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,  uses,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  prophecy,  the  following  language ;  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counselbr,  the  mighty  God,  the 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  peace.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even 
forever. 

Had  Isaiah  been  a  false  prophet,  and  inclined  to  impose  on 
men  by  predicting  the  future  appearance  of  an  eminent  charac- 
ter it  would  evidently  have  been  prudent  to  feign  a  character, 
the  existence  of  which  would  not  be  bcredible.  By  this,  two 
advantages  would  .have  been  gained,  i.  e.  present  credit,  and 
the  probability  that  in  some  future  personage  the  prediction 
might  receive  an  apparent  completion. 

But  if  there  is  too  much  inconsistency  in  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah,  to  have  come  from  a  false  prophet,  the  conclusion  may 
appear  to  you  still  stronger,  that  they  could  not  have  proceed- 
ed from  a  true  one. 

This  conclusion  would  be  perfectly  just,  if  the  apparent  in- 
consistency were  real.  If  those  seemingly  discordant  qualities, 
of  which  the  prophet  speaks  were  not  actually  united  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  these  predbtions  are  not  to  be  admitted 
as  proof  of  the  divbe  mission,  either  of  Isaiah,  or  the  Saviour. 
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But  if  these  qualities  bt?e  beeo  united  in  Jesus  of  Nttsreth,  the 
prerious  improbability  that  they  would  be  found  courimed  b 
any  iadividnal,  is  undeniably  a  strong  proof  of  their  diTine 
origin. 

Though  it  is  my  design  to  mention  a  small  part  only  of  the 
prophecies  which  are  deemed  relative  to  Messiah,  there  is  one 
too  remarkably  clear  and  copious,  to  be  omitted.  I  mean  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  This 
chapter^  together  with  the  last  three  verses  of  the  preceding, 
relates  wholly  to  one  subject,  vis.  the  Messiah.  No-  foreign 
matter  is  admitted. 

The  common  rendering  of  this  prophecy  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  celebrated  translation  of  bishop  Lowtb.  What 
variation  there  is,  will  serve,  rather  to  render  its  application  to 
our  Saviour  the  more  striking. 

We  begin  with  the  second  verse:  He  shall  grow  up  before 
him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  dry  gpund. 

The  fSeimily,  which  gave  birth  to  our  Saviour  according  to 
the  flesh  had  been  illustrious,  but  was  depressed  at  the  time  to 
which  reference  is  here  made.  This  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Christ  was  hum,  from  the  occupation  of  his 
reputed  &ther,  and  from  the  cheap  sacrifice  which  was  ojSered 
at  the  purification  of  the  virgin  Mary.         •    - 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see 
him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  To  any 
one  reading  the  whole  chapter  for  the  first  time,  it  would  readily 
occur,  I  think,  that  this  language  was  not  designed  to  convey 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates.  The 
impression  would  be  that  he  should  meet  a  reception  no  way 
corresponding  with  his  real  character.  What  kind  of  expecta- 
tions the  Jews  had  concerning  Messiah,  you  well  know.  They 
were  looking  for  talents  and  perhaps  integrity ;  but  these  were 
to  be  united  with  temporal  po^er,  splendor  and  conquest. 
Proud  of  their  standing  in  the  church  of  Gk)d,  they  not  only 
hated,  but  despised  the  nation  to  whom  they  were  in  bondage. 
From  Messiah  they  expected   relief,  liberty  and  elevation. 
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What  fonxi,  what  corodindflB,  what  beauty  couM  they  see  in  the 
reputed  son  of  Joseph,  that  he  should  be  desired  ?  But  they 
were  not  only  disappdnted  in  perceiying  in  Jesus  the  absence 
of  qualities  which  they  desired ;  but  equally  disappointed  in 
perceiving  the  existence  of  others  which  they  did  not  desire. 
.  Th^  found  plainness  in  detecting  their  characters  and  reprov- 
ing their  crimes.  They  heard  themselves  compared  to  fruitless 
trees  incumbering  a  rich  and  cukivated  9(h1.  They  heard  it 
announced  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  another  nation. 

It  follows  immediately  :  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ; 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it 
were  our  faces  from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed 
him  not. 

How  well  did  the  condition  of  our  Saviour  correspond  with 
this  descriptbn  ?  By  a  few  obscure  persons,  his  high  character 
was  acknowledged.  But  even  by  this  class  in  general,  he  was 
malignantty  persecuted.  An  inconstant,  misguided  populace 
were  "present  sometimes,  indeed,  to  wonder  and  applaud,  but 
usually  to  cavil,  accuse,  or  condemn.  This  numerous  body  in 
the  Jewish  community  were  always  at  the  command  of  their 
better  informed,  but  no  less  corrupt  superiors.  The  ministers 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  were  at  this  time  sincerely  hostile  to  the 
S[ririt  of  that  religion,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  teach.  As  the 
Mosaic  establishment  contributed  to  their  ease,  influence,  and 
honor,  it  was  an  object  of  their  warmest  attachment,  and  by 
means  of  wrong  interpretations  they  had  been  successful  in 
hiding  its  spirituality  both  from  their  own  view  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  disciples.  On  this  formidable  body  of  men,  and 
their  false  system  of  religion  the  prophet  of  Galilee  made  an 
undbguised  attack.  He  spared  neither  the  vices,  nor  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood.  Neither  among  the  various  religious 
sects,  then  existing,  did  he  court  the  favor  of  any.  Reproving 
all  with  impartiality,  he  was  the  object  of  their  united  resent- 
ment. Viewing  him  as  a  common  enemy,  they  forgot  their  > 
mutual  discords  to  oppose  him.    By  those  who  were  elevated 
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in  civil  life,  he  wu  reganfed  At  sooid  times,  with  jeelovu^,  at 
others,  with  contempt.  Herod  endeavored  to  alay  him  while 
an  infant,  and  Pontius  Pilate  was  not  regardless  of  those  re- 
ports which  represented  Jesus  as  seeking  a  kingdom.  In  addi- 
tKHi  to  all  these  circumstances,  he  was  destitute :  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

That  part  of  the  prophecy  which  we  have  mentkMied,  though 
exactly  fulfilled  in  Christ,  is  not  in  any  very  high  sense  peculiar 
to  him.  There  have  been  other  persons  to  whom  it  might 
without  great  vidence,  be  applied.  What  foibws  is  applicable 
to  Jesus,  and  to  him  only :  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grieis, 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  He  wu  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  chastisement  of 
our  peace'  was  upon  him ;  or,  as  bishop  Lowth  renders  it : 
The  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  was  efficted,  was  upon 
him  ;  and  with  hb  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep, 
have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  little  el^t  produced  on  the  mind 
by  evidence,  however  clear,  if  it  has  been  often  exhibited. 
That  which  is  read  frequently  is  qommonly  read  without  inters 
est.  Were  a  person,  hitherto  unaoquainted  with  the  Christian 
religion,  after  reading  that  account  of  Christ  which  is  given  by. 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  to  read  this  description,  knowing  it 
to  have  been  delivered  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ 
appeared,  and  by  a  person  professing  to  act  under  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  perceive  a  very  strik- 
ing agreement  between  that  which  the  prophet  foretold,  and  the 
accounts  which  the  evangelists  have  given.  Now  this  agree- 
ment is  not  lessened  by  time.  It  is  as  real  when  the  accounts 
have  been  read  an  hundred  times,  as  when  first  examined. 

Language  more  appropriate  than  that  used  by  the  prophet, 
could  not  be  selected  to  express  the  character  and  ofiices  of 
Christ.  His  sufferbgs  were  not  a  punishment  for  his  own  sins. 
He  was  given,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  for  the  life  of 
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the  world.  His  disciples  are  said  to  have  a  redemption  through 
his  Mood.  Whereas  the  prophet  says :  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  apostle 
says :  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  The  chas- 
tiseinent  by  which  our  peace  was  e&cted,  was  upon  hinii  is  an- 
.other  expression  of  the  prophet,  equally  descriptive  of  the 
object  for  which  Christ  came.  FurUier :  All  we,  like  sheep, 
have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way» 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL  These 
are  the  words  of  Isaiah.  The  apostle  says:  All  have  sin* 
ned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  (Sod ;  and  that  none  can 
have  peace  with  God  but  those  who  are  justified  freely  by  hia 
graoe. 

Of  the  person  who  was  thus  to  suffer,  it  is  said,  that  he 
should  manifest  great  submission  and  mildness :  He  was  op^ 
pressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  Slaughter.  .  Is  not  this  an  exact  de« 
scription  of  our  Saviour's  deportment  when  .brought  to  trial  ? 
Forbidding  his  disciples  to  use  force  for  his  rescue,  he  adds : 
Think  ye  not  that  I  could  pray  the  Father,  and  he  should  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels ;  but  then  how  should 
tlie  Scriptures  be  fulfilled ;  that  thus  it  must  be  i 

In  the  ninth  verse,  the  place  of  our  Lord's  burial  seems 
clearly  predicted :  He  made  bis  grave  with  the  wicked  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death.  Bishop  Lowth's  rendering  of  this  is 
much  more  intelligible:  His  grave  was  appointed  with  the 
wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb ;  i.  e.  his  body  was 
to  have  been  deposited  with  common  malefactors,  but  was  in 
fact  committed  to  a  rich  man's  tomb.  The  exact  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy,  saith  he,  will  be  fully  shown  by  adding  here  the 
several  circumstances  of  the  burial  of  Jesus,  collected  from  the 
accounts  of  the  evangelists.  ^*  There  was  a  rich  man  of  Ara- 
mathea,  named  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a 
respectable  character,  who  had  not  consented  to  thb  council 
and  act ;  he  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and 
he  layed  it  in  his  6wn  new  tomb,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of 
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a  rock  near  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified,  havbg  first 
wound  it  io  fioe  lioen  with  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
was  to  bury  the  rich  and  the  great." 

The  prophet  seems  resolved  not  only  to  express  the  design 
of  the  Messiah's  death,  but  to  do  it  in  language  so  plain,  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake :  When  thou  shall  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin ;  or,  as  it  is  understood  by  Lowth  ^  If 
his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  he  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
be  satisfied.  By  his  knowledge,  or  rather  by  a  knowledge  of 
him  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many.  In  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  chapter,  he  is  mentioned  as  bearing  the  sins 
of  many,  as  being  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  making  in- 
tercession for  them.  On  this  language  all  comment  is  super- 
seded. The  ofiice  which  our  Saviour  sustained,  as  mediator, 
is  not  more  clearly  expressed  even  by  the  apostles  than  it  was 
foretold  by  the  prophet. 

We  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  particulars  in  our  Sa- 
viour's character  or  condition,  which  are  foretold  in  one  short 
chapter.  1.  The  reduced,  obscure  family,  whence  be  should 
spring:  A  root  out  of  dry  ground.  2.  His  not.  answering  to 
the  expectations  which  the  Jews  had  formed  :  He  has  no  form 
or  comeliness.  3.  The-  consequent  neglect  and  even  contempt 
with  which  be  should  be  treated.  He  was  despised,  and  we 
esteemed  him  not.  4.  His  general  want  of  prosperity,  suc- 
cess, and  even  worldly  accommodation :  A  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.  5.  That  he  should  manifest  in  the 
midst  of  persecution,  neither  anger  nor  impatience :  He  was 
oppressed  and  afflicted ;  yet  be  opened  not  his  moutli.  6.  That 
to  complete  his  sufferings,  he  should  be  put  to  death :  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living.  7.  His  manner  of  burial : 
His  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked ;  but  with  the  rich 
man  was  bis  tomb.  8.  The  object  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  his  sufferings  were  endured  :  he  made  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin ;  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  smitten. 
Lastly ;  the  eventual  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  reward 
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which  he  should  receive  from  the  Father :  Of  the  travail  of  hb 
soul  he  shall  see  the  fruit,  and  be  satisfied.  I  will  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong. 

Having  shown  how  minutely  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  was  ac- 
complished in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  would  now  ask  whether 
there  ever  has  been  any  other  person  to  whom  these  descrip- 
tions would  apply  ?  Do  present  times,  or  does  history  present 
to  your  view  a  single  character  of  whom  that  could  be  said 
which  was  here  asserted  ?  Let  the  experiment  be  made,  and 
on  the  issue  of  it  the  friends  of  revelation  might  safely  rest  the 
whole  question,  whether  Christianity  be  supported  by  prophecy. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  lecture,  it  was  observed,  that  such 
qualities  were,  in  prophecy,  attributed  to  Christ,  as  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  incongruity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  showing  that  these  qualities  actually  existed  in  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  that  the  person  who  wasifaus  depressed 
and  persecuted,  is  notwithstanding,  to  be  considered  as  a  prince 
and  conqueror. 

He  is  often  by  the  prophets,  described  as  a  king :  A  king 
shall  reign  in  righteousness.  I  have  set  my  king  on  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion. 

Taking  this  language  in  its  mpst  literal  sense,  it  was,  indeed, 
not  applicable  to  Christ.  He  neither  led  armies,  nor  adminis- 
tered civil  government.  .  But  taking  it  in  a  very  elevated  sense, 
precisely  agreeable  to  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  he  sub- 
dues enemies  and  governs  a  kingdom.  The  church,  both  in 
its  present  and  future  condition,  is  denominated  the  kingdom  of 
(jod.  Those  who  embrace  his  religion  are  his  subjects ;  those 
who  are  destitute  of  that  uprightness  and  moral  purity  which 
this  religion  demands,  are  reckoned  his  enemies :  As  for  these 
mine  enemies^  who  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them, 
bring  them  hither  and  slay  them  before  me.  Again  :  He  shall 
reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  that  is  above  every 
name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
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whether  of  tfaiogs  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  or  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord. 
Christ  is  said  to  have  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
have  triumphed  over  them. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  inquire,  what  impression  was 
made  by  these  prophecies  on  the  minds  of  men  before  their 
supposed  accomplishment. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Jews,  it  is  certain  ihat  the  general  efiect 
on  their  minds  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
belief  that  these  predictions  were  the  result  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. At  the  time  when  olii'  Saviour  appeared,  the  nation  were 
earnestly  expecting  an  illustrious  personage,  whom  they  styled 
tlie  Messiah,  or  the  Christ :  The  people  were  in  expectation, 
and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  lie  were  the 
Christ  or  not.  The  general  expectation,  then  existing,  is  fur* 
ther  manifested  by  the  terms  in  which  Christ  was  interrogated 
by  the  disciples  of  John  :  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another  ?  It  is  further  manifested  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  many  false  Messiahs  appeared.  Had  not  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  been  favorable,  they  would  not  have  attempt- 
ed such  a  fraud.  The  same  expectation  is  cherislied  by  the 
Jews  of  the  present  age.  With  Christians,  they  believe  tiiat 
the  prophets  foretpld  the  coming  of  a  great  deliverer.  They 
believe,  too,  that  the  time  at  which  he  was  to  have  come  has 
long  since  expired,  and  that  this  unexpected  delay  is  to  punish 
the  sius  of  their  nation.  . 

2.  This  expectation  of  an  illustrious  character,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  modern  Jews.  It  prevailed,  we  have  seen,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  Gentiles  had  likewise  a  belief,  that  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage was  soon  to  appear.  Whence  they  obtained  it,  is  not 
very  dilBcult  to  be  conceived.  Tlie  prophecies  were  doubtless 
carried  to  Babylon  at  the  time  of  their  captivity  ;  and  might 
thence  have  been  extensively  propagated  through  the  E^. 
The  J^ws  who  settled  in  Alexandria,  carried  with  them  their 
Scriptures,  which  were  translated  bto  the  Greek  language,  long 
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before  the  Christian  era.  This  expectation  of  an  illustrious 
character  was  definite  both  as  to  time  and  place.  The  deliver- 
er was  expected  to  appear,  when  Christ  did  appear,  and  from 
among  the  Jewish  nation. 

In  Suelonius'  Life  of  Vespasian  are  these  words,  which  re- 
late to  a  time  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  empire.  ^'  Percre- 
buerat  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  infatis  ut  Judaea  profuti 
rerum  potirentur."  '  There  bad  prevailed  generally  in  the  East 
an  ancient  and  fixed  opinion,  that  those  who  came  from  Judea 
were  destined  by  fate  to  have  the  dominion.' 

The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  nearly  the  same  words  by 
Tacitus.  ^Pluribus  inerat  persuasio  antiquis  sacerdotum  11- 
bris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  oriens,  pro- 
fecti  que  Judaea  rerum  potirentur." 

On  the  ground  of  these  two  remarkable  passages,  Dr.  Clark 
asserts  that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral expectation  spread  over  all  the  Kastern  nations,  that  out  of 
Judea  should  arise  a  person,  who  should  govern  the  whole  world. 
With  this  well  corresponds  the  account  given  by  the  evangelist 
of  the  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  East,  when  at  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  to  enquire,  saying.  Where  is  he,  that  is  born  king 
of  the  Jews  ? 

There  are  many  passages  in  our  Saviour's  lire,  foretold  by 
the  prophets  with  the  same  minuteness  which  is  observable  in 
that  prophecy,  to  which  we  have  been  attending.  It  was  fore- 
told, that  he  should  perform  maoy  great  and  beneficial  mira- 
cles ;  such  as  the  removing  of  various  disorders.  These  mira- 
cles were  wrought,  when  the  blind  received  their  sight ;  when 
the  lame. walked  ;  when  the  deaf  heard.  It  was  foretold  that 
God  would  give  him  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession  ;  which  was  fufilled 
in  the  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity  under  the  apostolic 
ministry.  The  town  m  which  he  should  be  born,  was  predicted 
by  Micah  ;  the  bumble  triumph  in  which  be  entered  Jerusalem, 
by  2^hariah.  That  he  should  be  scourged  and  buffeted,  was 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  as  was  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet,  by 
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the  Psalmist.  We  may  add  furdier,  the  gall  and  vinegar  that 
were  ofiered  for  drink  ;  the  mockery,  which  he  su^red  as  trust- 
ing in  Grod  to  deliver  him ;  the  casting  of  lots  for  bis  garments ; 
and  his  rising  without  seeing  corruption. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity is  supported  not  only  by  miracles,  and  its  own  internal 
evidence,  but  by  prophecy.  Those  who  would  see  this  subject 
treated  at  length,  and  with  great  judgment  and  clearness,  can- 
not fail  to  be  benefitted  by  a  careful  perusal  of  bishop  New- 
ton's celebrated  Dissertations. 
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OBJECTIONS    AGAINST   CHRISTIANITY, 

The  object  of  the  present  lecture  is  to  consider  some  of  the 
roost  plausible  objections  against  the  Christian  religion.  Pre- 
viously  to  our  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  against  a  proposition,  some  objections  appar- 
ently considerable,  is  no  proof  that  such  proposition  is  not  true. 
The  natural  worlds  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  but  atheists, 
is  the  production  of  a  wise,  powerful,  and  benevolent  Creator. 
It  is,  however,  far  from  being  true  that  this  world  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, such  as  human  wisdom  would  have  anticipated.  It  is 
far  from  being  true  that  no  plausible  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  any  of  its  parts.  Why  should  part  of 
the  earth  be  scorched  by  intense  heat,  while  other  parts  are  ren- 
dered qn6t  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  by  cold  and  darkness  ? 
Why  should  sandy  deserts,  rocks,  and  barren  mountains  consti- 
tute part  of  a  globe,  designed  for  habitation  ?  Why  are  briers, 
thorns^  and  poisonous  plants  produced  by  a  soil,  the  object  of 
which  would  seem  to  be  animal  support  ?  Why  should  a  pro- 
fusion of  rain  be  sent  at  one  season,  and  the  earth,  at  another, 
be  rendered  fruitless  by  dearth  ?  Why  doth  die  Creator  cause 
it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  where  no  man  is  ?  On  the  wilderness, 
where  there  is  no  man  ?  Is  it  to  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste 
ground ;  and  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring 
forth? 
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We  believe,  on  good  ground,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  uni- 
fornily  benevolent.  Yet  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  state  of  the 
world  is  such  as  we  should  previously  have  expected  from  a 
being  of  such  character.  We  should  have  supposed,  that  crea- 
tures produced  by  a  benevolent  God,  would  have  been  virtuous 
and  happy]|?  We  experience  disappointment  and  pains.  We 
witness  the  success  of  slander  and  unjust  measures ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  characters  the  most  impious  and  profligate,  and  the  de- 
pression of  others,  in  whom  are  exhibited  eminent  virtues. 
Human  life  is  maintained  with  anxiety  and  labor,  and  frequent- 
ly terminated  in  agony  which  cannot  be  described,  nor  long  en- 
dured. We  observe  prisons  and  the  instruments  of  execution. 
We  hear  of  wars  in  which  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
instantly  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  left  with  mutilated  bodies 
to  writhe  under  the  anguish  of  their  wounds. 

Now  if  this  world  is  part  of  God's  dominion,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  it  is  sustained  by  divine  power,  with  all  these  appearan* 
ces  so  different  from  what  we  should  expect,  it  would  be  no 
important  argument  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel, 
should  that  likewise  be  found  to  contain  some  things,  or  be  at- 
tended with  some  circumstances  for  which  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count. 

It  is  not  only  a  fact,  that  in  the  divine  proceedings,  made 
known  by  the  works  of  nature,  there  are  many  things,  for  which 
we  can  give  no  account;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  can  be 
no  matter  of  reasonable  surprise.  To  understand  tbe  propriety 
of  any  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  end, 
in  relation  to  which  the  measure  is  adopted.  In  this  knowledge 
is  implied  an  acquaintance  with  circunistances  and  objects  which 
may  be  effected.  But  such  a  knowledge  in  relation  to  all  meas- 
ures, is  that  to  which  no  human  beings  can  make  pretensions. 
There  must,  then,  be  some  measures,  of  whose  propriety  we  can-  - 
not  judge.  In  the  administration  of  an  extensive  civil  government, 
many  measures,  wise  and  just,  when  viewed  in  all  their  connex- 
ions, would  appear,  if  taken  in  an  insulated  view,  unequal,  im- 
prudent, or  oppressive.     Now,  as  the  divine  government  is,  be- 
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yond  all  comparison,  more  exteosivo  tbap  any  coaeerted  and 
a^dnuoistered  by  man,  it  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  that  some 
of  its  measures  should  be  unaccountable  to  us,  if  not  s^eminj^y 
unjust. 

Christianity  is  part  of  God's  universal  government.  It  is  it- 
self as  represented  by  its  author  and  his  apostles,  a  vastly  ex«« 
tensive  plan  for  the  advancement  of  created  happiness  and  di* 
vine  glory.  The  full  extent  of  its  bearings  and  connexions  ia 
perhaps  unknown  to  any  created  being.  It  would  therefore  be 
perfectly  unreasonable  to  deny  its  divine  origin,  even  should  it 
be  found  that  the  design  of  some  of  its  parts  is  unmteUigible,  or 
some  of  its  measures  seemingly  incongruous. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  particular  objections ;  and 

1.  The  want  of  clearness.  This  has  in  part,  been  anticipa- 
ted ;  that  having  been  said,  from  which  it  follows,  that  some 
parts  of  the  divine  administration  must  be  obscure  to  us  from  the 
limited  nature  of  our  intellectual  powers.  It  is,  however,  not 
to  be  questioned,  that  without  any  enlargement  of  human  in- 
tellect. Deity  might  communicate  more  light  than  he  has  on  the 
subject  of  religion  ;  and  that  some  subjects,  treated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  now  involved  in  much  obscurity,  might,  had 
Deity  seen  fit,  have  been  rendered  more  luminous.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  revelation  must  have  been  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
nature's  light,  any  want  of  clearness  in  the  Christian  religion 
appears  to  some  persons  a  very  strong  proof  that  this  religion  is 
not  divine. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  this 
copclusion,  and  the  premises,  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Did  we 
know  beforehand  the  precise  object  which  God  would  have  in 
making  a  revelation,  if  one  were  made ;  and  did  we  know  that 
Christianity  fell  short  of  that  object,  1  allow,  that  it  would  be  a 
fair  and  certain  conclusion,  that  Christianity  is  not  from  God ; 
for,  he  will  always  produce  a  wise  proportion  between  ends  and 
meaas.  But  that  Deity  should  communicate  no  light  in  addi- 
tion to  that  pf  nature,  unless  the  greatest  possible  degree  were 
imparted,  is  an  opinion  resting  on  no  solid  ground.     To  all 
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maQkiody  God  has  made  a  revdadoD.  By  th6  yroAs  and  prov- 
idence of  Grod  his  existence  and  something  of  his  perfecdons  are 
revealed.  This  revelation  is  acknowledged  to  fall  very  far 
short  of  what  man  could  desire.  There  is,  by  universal  ac- 
knowledgment, a  want  of  clearness.  Now,  on  supposition,  that 
another  revelation  should  come  from  the  same  Author,  how  does 
it  appear  obtain,  or  even  probahle,  that  no  darkness  would  re- 
main ?  You  say,  perhaps,  "  If  Deity  should  make  a  special 
revelation,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  perfect 
as  to  give  full  satisfaction  ;  and  present  to  the  human  under- 
standing all  that  light,  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving."  I  say, 
likewise,  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  have 
been  done  in  the  first  instance ;  and  why  that  revelation,  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  make  in  his  works,  leaves  in  obscurity 
so  many  important  subjects.  In  both  cases,  God  doubtless  had 
wise  reasons ;  but  we  may  be  unable  to  discover  those  reasons 
in  either.  Were  it  capable  of  being  proved,  that  light  on  relig- 
ious subjects  could  not  be  obtained,  either  in  greater  measure, 
or  with  more  facility,  from  the  christian  Scriptures,  than  from 
the  works  of  nature,  there  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion against  their  divine  origin.  But  this  will  not  be  asserted  ; 
if  it  should,  it  will  not  be  believed.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcety 
a  ground  of  comparison  between  the  light  of  Scripture  and  that 
of  natural  religion. 

To  place  the  subject  in  a  view  somewhat  different.  'The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty  among 
reflecting  heathen.  They  would  have  thought  it  a  great  favor 
to  have  had  assurance  on  this  subject.  But  did  it  ever  enter 
their  minds,  that  if  God  should  see  fit  to  give  satisfaction  on  thb 
point,  he  would  be  bound  to  remove  all  darkness  from  every  other  ? 

To  render  the  objection,  under  consideration,  more  formida- 
ble, we  are  sometimes  told  of  the  great  variety  of  opinions, 
which  have  existed,  and  still  continue  to  exist  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Scripture.  The  Father  of  light,  it  is  suggested, 
could  never  be  the  author  of  a  religion,  by  which  such  various 
and  opposite  systems  are  supported. 
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To  this  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  That  the  Father  of  light  is  the  Author  of  the  system  of 
nature ;  yet  on  this  system  of  nature,  men  have  eodeavored  to 
support  various  aod  opposite  opinions;  nor  has  there  been 
wanting  a  great  degree  of  warmth  and  acrimony  in  support  of 
them*  Now,  an  argument  which  fails  in  one  case,  cannot  be 
relied  on  in  another. 

2.  Human  laws  and  constitutions  of  government  are  designed 
to  be  peculiarly  plain.  In  no  other  composition,  perhaps,  is 
perspicuity  so  mpch  an  object.  Yet  upright  lawyers  are  not 
always  agreed,  as  to  the  import  of  laws ;  nor  are  upright  civil* 
ians  better  agreed,  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  constitutions  by 
which  they  are  to  be  governed. 

3.  It  is  to  be  consrdered,  that  all  uncertainty  as  to  religious 
opinions  does,  by  no  means,  arise  from  the  obscurity  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  much  is  the  result  of  inattention,  or  the  want  of  fair- 
ness in  the  reader.  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  those  who  consult  the  Scriptures,  do  it  uniform- 
ly with  fair,  UDprejudiced  minds ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves are  exclusively  answerable  for  that  variety  of  opinions, 
which  they  have  been  called  to  support.  Axe  inattention,  sloth, 
and  prejudice,  strangers  in  this  our  world  ?  Do  these  never  in- 
fluence political,  or  philosophical  opinions,  or  decisions  in 
courts  of  justice  ?  If  they  have  a  general  influence  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  truth  is  perpetually  suflisring  by  their  means, 
can  we  be  sure,  that  they  have  no  effect  on  religious  opinions  ? 
and  that  men  uniformly  exercise  on  this  subject,  what  is  so  very 
uncommon  on  every  other,  I  mean  impartiality  ?  Now  so  far 
as  diversity  and  opposition  of  sentiment  arise  from  sloth,  inat- 
tention, or  prejudice,  it  is  unjust  and  even  absurd  to  make  Chris- 
tianity answerable. 

But  it  may  be  conceded,  that  some  portion  of  this  diversity 
arises  not  from  any  thing  criminal  in  the  persons  entertaining 
It ;  but  from  a  native  difference  in  the  talents  of  those  who 
consult  the  Scriptures,  or  from  their  diflbrent  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. 
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The  objection  may  now  assume  this  foniiy 

As  the  soul  of  a  man  of  moderate  talents,  and  little  informa- 
tion, has  the  same  value  in  the  divine  judgment,  as  the  soul  of 
a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  information,  is  it  not  certain  that 
God,  should  he  make  a  revelation,  would  render  it  equally  clear 
to  men  of  every  description  ? 

This  objection  is  plausible  ;  let  us  see  if  it  be  solid. 

At  the  bead  of  one  family  is  a  man  of  good  judgment  and 
much  observation.  These  qualities  enable  him  to  cultivate  bis 
ground,  and  to  manage  his  affairs  so  advantageously  that  the 
wants  of  his  family  are  well  supplied.  At  the  head  of  another 
family  is  a  man  of  equal  integrity,  but  of  far  less  discernment 
and  skill  in  conducting  affairs.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
condition  of  himself  and  family  is  uncomfortable.  Yet  suste- 
nance, cbthing,  and  comfort,  are  of  as  much  value  to  one  per- 
son, as  to  another.  So  is  health  ;  yet  God  has  not  given  to  all 
the  same  ability  to  discover  means,  either  to  secure  its  contin* 
tiance,  or  efflect  its  restoration. 

The  difficulty,  if  there  is  one,  is  as  real,  and  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  both  these  cases,  as  in  the  other ;  though  the  degree  of 
difficulty  may  be  supposed  greater  in  the  first,  as  that  relates  to 
the  future  world,  and  the  two  last,  to  the  present  only.  We 
will,  therefore,  recur  to  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  in 
his  works.  Talents  and  information  are,  at  least,  as  necessaiy 
to  enable  men  to  obtain  religious  truths  from  the  works  of  God, 
as  from  his  word.  Yet  there  is  the  same  diversity  of  talents  and 
knowledge  among  heathen,  as  among  Christians^  The  volume 
of  nature  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  liable  to  precisely  the 
same  objection,  as  the  volume  of  inspiration. 

Besides ;  the  objection  in  view  implies  more,  it  is  believed, 
than  is  considered  by  those  who  make  it.  It  lies  not  only 
against  Christianity  and  natural  religion,  but  against  any  writ- 
ten or  standing  revelation  whatever.  For  if  the  Scriptures  were 
enlarged ;  if  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat  were  multiplied, 
or  more  were  said  on  each  subject,  persons  of  great  intelleotu- 
al  powers  and  of  much  information,  would  with  the  same  ap- 
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plication,  receire  more  light  than  others  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. As  some  understand  the  works  of  nature,  so  do  they  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures  more  readily  than  others.  The  same 
would  be  true,  to  whatever  degree  the  Scriptures  were  enlarged. 
Each  doctrine  must  be  conveyed  in  words  and  sentences. 
These  words  and  sentences  could  not,  without  a  constant  mira- 
cle, be  equally  intelligible  to  all. 

3.  Another  objection  against  the  Christian  religion  is  its  want 
of  universality.  If  it  be  of  such  vast  importance  to  mankind, 
why,  it  is  asked,  was  it  not  introduced  at  an  earlier  perk>d,  and 
why  is  it  not  now  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world  ? 

In  answer,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  one  thing  rela* 
tive  to  thiis  subject,  on  which  both  Christians  and  infidels  are 
agreed,  viz.  that  Christianity  is  a  communk»tion  which  Deity 
was  under  no  obligation  to  make.  Certainly  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  infidels,  for  they  believe  it  a  communication  which  he 
never  did  make.  Christians  believe  that  the  whole  system  of 
their  religion  is  a  matter  of  grace ;  that  God  was  neither  bound 
to  conceal  such  a  plan,  nor  to  reveal  it.  It  is  hence  extremely 
evident,  that  the  charge  of  injustice  cannot  be  supported  on 
the  ground  of  a  partial  communication.  A  favor  granted  to 
one,  does  not  give  right  to  another.  Those  who  have  not  the 
fight  of  revealed  religion,  have,  however,  as  much  light,  as  if  • 
no  such  religion  bad  existed. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  part  of  mankind  were  in  great 
need  of  Christianity,-  the  wants  of  the  other  part  were  no  less ; 
and  if  all  needed  it  alike,  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to 
believe  it  would  not  have  been  communicated  alike  to  all.  We 
may  be  wholly  unable  to  discover  those  reasons  which  induced 
the  most  High  to  make  this  discrimination  ;  but  how  far  this  cir- 
^  cumstance  is  from  disproving  the  divinity  of  that  which  is  thus 
partiaHy  bestowed,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  how  unequally 
the  Divine  fovors  are  generally  distributed.  Part  of  the  ob- 
servations wbioh  were  made  under  Uie  last  particular,  are 
equally  valid  in  regard  to  the  present  objection.  Whether 
GfaristiaBtty  is  true  or  not,  most  certain  ft  is,  that  Deity  Ins  im- 
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parted  to  some  that  light  which  is  withholden  from  others. 
One  person  is  brought  into  existence  even  among  pagan  nations, 
under  very  considerable  advantages  for  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  morality  and  religion  ;  while  others  are  born  in  the  midst  of 
ignorance  the  most  profound,  and  crimes  the  most  hateful.  What 
a  vast  diflference  between  the  condition  of  a  person  educated  at 
Rome,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  condition  of 
one,  ushered  into  life  among  the  savages  of  New  Holland ! 
Yet  this  di&rence  takes  place  under  the  government  of  that 
God,  to  whom  believers  attribute  Christianity  ;  and  surely  their 
opponents  cannot  be  certain  that  he  will  not,  in  one  case,  do 
that  which  he  has  undeniably  done  in  another. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inequality  which  presents  itself  to  our 
view  in  every  direction,  the  disparity  between  difierent  orders 
of  beings,  and  between  different  individuals  belonging  to  the 
same  order ;  the  ease  and  plenty  enjoyed  by  some,  and  the 
want  and  misery  endured  by  others ;  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not,  in  removing  the  objection  before  us,  compare  the 
condition  of  an  African  or  New  Hollander  with  that  of  a  per- 
son in  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  christian  world.  For, 
whatever  may  be  the  infidel's  opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  will  not  have  the  hardiness  to  deny  that  the  general 
principles  of  religion  are  better  understood  by  Christians  than 
by  pagans.  He  cannot  in  decency  deny,  that  common  Chris- 
tians have  far  more  rational  and  consistent  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  object  of  their  worship  and  confidence,  than  were 
entertained  by  heathen  of  the  same  standing  in  society.  Nor 
will  he  assert  that  the  former  do  not  exceed  the  latter  in 
the  correctness  of  their  views  of  morality.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
ftct,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  Christianity,  that  those  who  en- 
joy  its  light  have  greater,  far  greater  advantages  than  others,  for 
moral  improvement.  This  fact,  which  is  undeniable,  has  taken 
place,  it  is  to  be  considered,  under  the  government  of  God. 

The  light,  communicated  by  Christianity,  is  indeed  much 
greater,  on  supposition  of  its  bebg  a  Divine  revelation,  than  on 
supposition  of  its  origmating  from  man ;  and  of  course,  the  dif* 
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fereoce  in  die  advantage  of  diose  who  do  and  dioae  who  do  not 
enjoy  it,  wiH  be  greater  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  The  ob- 
jecdon  under  consideration  is  equally  real,  whether  brought 
against  a  fact  which  infidels  admit,  or  against  a  fact  which  Chris- 
tians belieFO ;  though  as  to  degree,  it  is  acknowledged  there  is 
some  difierence.  If,  therefore,  the  infidel  repeat  his  objectioo, 
by  saying  that  if  part  of  mankind  needed  Christianity,  the  wants 
of  the  other  part  were  no  less  ;  and  if  all  need  it  alike,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  communi* 
cated  alike  to  all,  it  is  to  be  replied,  that  he  is  as  really  concern- 
ed to  remove  this  difficulty,  as  the  Christian ;  because  it  bears 
against  facts,  which  both  acknowledge. 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin,  that  the 
gospel  no  where  conveys  this  idea,  that  those  to  whom  this  re- 
ligion was  never  made  known,  will  be  condemned  for  their  dis- 
belief. Those,  if  any  such  should  be  found,  who  possess  real 
conformity  of  heart  to  the  Supreme  Being,  will  be  accepted 
through  the  merits  of  an  unknown  Redeemer;  those  destitute 
of  this,  will  be  punished,  not  for  their  disbelief  of  the  christian 
religion,  but  for  their  crimes. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  object,  that  this  religion  baa 
given  rise,  not  only  to  many  disputes  of  a  theological  nature, 
but  to  wars  and  persecutions.  They  pretend  to  consider  it 
incredible,  that  such  consequences  should  result  irom  a  religion 
divinely  communicated. 

The  fact  admits  no  doubt.  It  is  not  Uyhe  denied  that  while 
Christians  have  been,  in  many  instances,  the  objects  of  perse- 
ctition  from  the  pagans,  they  have  on  several  occasions  turned 
upon  their  persecutors,  rendering  evil  for  evil.  Nor  have  some 
denominations  of  Christians  treated  their  opponents  with  less 
severity,  than  the  general  mass  of  Christians  once  experienced 
from  the  pagans.  On  occasion  of  religion,  wars  have  been  main- 
tained with  unrelenting  ferocity. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  bloodshed,  persecution,  and 
crimes  are  inculcated,  or  even  allowed  by  the  Christian  religion, 
the  objection,  we  are  now  considering,  is  not  only  formidable, 
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but  ttoaaswanble.  Tbe  iofidel  has,  therefera,  nodiing  to  do 
bat  to  take  the  New  Testament,  and  indicate  the  passages 
wfaioli  either  inculcate  or  justify  these  enormities.  This  he  will 
not  attempt.  He  knows,  that  both  die  Author  of  Christiaxiity 
and  his  missionaries  uniformly  taught  good  will  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and  that  their  mode  of  proceeding  was,  with  meekness 
to  instruct  those  who  opposed  them,  if  €rod  peradventure  would 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

With  what  reason,  with  what  decorum  can  Christianity  be 
made  answerable  for  crimes  which  it  condemns,  and  for  a  qie- 
cies  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  its  founder  and 
his  servants  ?  If  Christianity  does  not  allow  persecution,  but 
requires  forbearance,  it  follows  that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
persecutkxi  vblate  the  Gospel.  In  other  words,  wars  and  per- 
secutions have  been  commenced  and  maintained,  not  because 
men  were  *  influenced  by  Christianity,  but  because  they  were 
not.  How  wonderfully  absurd,  that  Christianity  should  be 
called  to  answer  for  crimes  which  result  from  a  rejection  of  its 
precepts? 

Not  fully  satisfied  even  now,  you  ask,  whether  God  did  not 
distinctly  foresee  all  the  events  which  would  be  consequent  to 
the  christian  religion ;-— all  the  bad  purposes  to  which  it  would 
be  perverted  ?  Beyond  all  question  he  did.  But  does  God 
never  give  that  of  which  his  creatures  make  an  ill  use  ?  Prop- 
erty is  a  blessing,  and  it  is  bestowed  under  a  divine  providence. 
Does  it  not  give  rise  to  much  fraud,  and  numerous  litigations  ? 
Food  is  a  blessing  ;  yet  men  sometimes  use  it  to  their  injury. 
Intellectual  powers  are  evidently  the  gift  of  God ;  yet  they  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  in  forming  and  executing  great 
plans  of  villany. 

Though  many  persons  have,  in  ail  ages,  perverted  religion, 
and  made  it  the  occasion  of  many  crimes,  its  effects  on  the 
whole  have  been  highly  favorable  to  the  present  condition  of 
man.  The  state  of  society  has  always  been  best,  where  the 
doctrines  of  this  religion  have  been  most  powerfully  enforced  and 
cordially  received.    That  the  fact  should  be  thus,  it  would  be 
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natural  to  expect,  from  the  moral  purity  of  that  character,  which 
the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  from  that 
rectitude  of  intention,  without  which  they  represent  human  ac- 
tions as  destitute  of  worth.  On  this  subject,  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  perfectly  safe  to  appeal  to  any  unbeliever,  of  good  sense  and 
tolerable  candor>  whether  he  would  not  consider  his  property, 
the  life  and  honor  of  his  family,  somewhat  more  secure  in  a 
village  whose  inhabitants  were  sincerely  endeavoring  to  regulate 
their  hearts  and  manners  by  the  Christian  religion,  than  in  a 
place  where  that  religion  was  uniformly  rejected.  I  would  not 
ask  whether  the  conduct  of  nominal  believers  is  always  better 
than  the  conduct  of  infidels ;  for  Christianity,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  will  not  obey 
it.  My  only  inquiry  would  be,  whether  those  who  are  Chris- 
tians in  earnest,  are  not  from  their  character,  good  members  of 
society.  I  would  carry  the  appeal  somewhat  further,  and  ask, 
whether  when  professing  Christians  are  found  to  be  of  suspi- 
cious integrity,  remarkably  perspicacious  as  to  their  own  inter- 
est, and  as  remarkable  for  disregarding  the  interest  of  others, 
any  spectator,  inBdel  or  not,  does  not  immediately  conclude, 
that  such  professing  Christians  either  do  not  believe  Christianity, 
or  do  not  conscientiously  regard  it  ?  Now  this  is  a  confession, 
that  if  they  did  conscientiously  regard  Christtanity,  they  would 
be  upright  men  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  religion,  so  far  as  it 
is  embraced,  will  produce  probity  and  social  virtues. 

4.  I  shall  notice  but  one  more  objection  j  it  is  that  Chris- 
tianity renders  its  votaries  gloomy.  This  last  term  may  have  dif- 
ferent meanings.  If  by  gloominess  are  understood  moroseness 
and  superstition,  the  charge  arises  entirely  from  ignorance 
of  that  religion,  against  which  it  is  brought.  But  if  the  term  is 
used,  as  it  often  is,  to  designate  the  absence  of  levity,  and  a 
seriousness  of  aspect  and  deportment,  such  effects,  it  is  grant- 
ed, do  result  from  Christianity.  That  trifling  gaiety,  which  is 
so  frequently  and  so  inconsiderately  praised,  is  commonly 
found  in  minds  vacant  of  any  important  object.  Let  some 
great  object  interest  the  mind,  and  this  levity  vanishes.    That 
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illustrious  roan,  who  was  the  glory  of  our  countty,  and  an  hon- 
or to  the  human  race,  is  said  very  seldom  to  have  relaxed  hb 
countenance  during  the  American  war.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
He  f felt  his  responsibility ;  he  felt  that  on  his  shoulders,  rested 
the  burden  of  a  nation's  cares. 

Now  the  Christian  religion  presents  to  our  view  an  object  the 
roost  grand,  captivating,  and  noble,  that  can  occupy  the  human 
mind.  He  who  has  a  lively  faith  in  this  religion,  considers  him- 
self as  entrusted  with  the  care  of  an  immortal  soul.  He  views 
actions  in  their  relation  to  a  future  life  ;  and  has,  therefore,  no 
time  for  levity  and  idle  pleasure. 

The  Christian  is  a  man  of  business ;  he  is  in  a  responsible 
station,  and  must  be  serious.     Whether  those  by  whom  this  ' 
is  reprobated  and  ridiculed,  can  give  as  good  a  reason  for  their 
levity,  it  becomes  them  to  consider. 
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INSPIRATION  OF  SCEIPTUEE. 

In  a  number  of  preceding  lecluresj  it  has  been  my  object  to 
prove  ibe  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bui  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  one  things  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  an- 
other*  Thucydides,  it  is  believed^  has  givea  a  true  account  of 
the  plague  at  Athens.  Sallust  has  given  a  true  history  of 
Cataline's  conspiracy.  But  in  neither  instance  was  the  author 
inspired.  The  truth  of  Christianity  certainly  follows  from  the 
truth  of  that  history,  which  is  contained  in  the  four  Gospels, 
whether  these  Gospels  were  written  by  inspiration,  or  not.  In 
these  accounts  it  is  stated,  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  soundness  to 
the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the  blind,  and  life  to  the 
dead  ;  that  he  himself  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven*  Now  if  these  accounts  correspond  with  fact  ^  if  miracles 
of  this  surprising  nature  were  actually  wrought  by  Christ,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  certainly  follows  that  he  was  such, 
and  by  consequence,  that  his  religion  is  true. 

But,  though  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  is  distinct 
from  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  former  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  On  this  subject  inquiry  will  be  made  in  this 
and  the  following  lectures. 

By  inspiration  I  mean  such  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  a 
person,  as  either  communicates  to  him  something  previously  un- 
known, or  brings  so  clearly  to  hts  recollection  what  was  once 
known,  as  efiectually  to  prevent  him  from  conveying  to  others 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  truth. 
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The  truth  of  Christianity  being  proved,  it  follows,  that  God 
has  sent  a  divine  Instructor  from  heaven.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged  could 
be  of  no  ordinary  import.  We  know  that  it  was  not.  By  the 
instructions  of  Jesus  Christ,  points  were  established,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  the  greatest  human  powers  had,  for  thou- 
sands of  years  been  unsuccessfully  efnployed  ;  points  most  inti-  ' 
mately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  both  in  re- 
gard to  a  present  and  future  life.  No  question  can  be  so  inter- 
esting to  our  species  as  this  :  '^  Is  man  as  a  living  agent  mortal, 
or  immortal  ?  Does  he,  like  other  animals,  and  like  vegetables, 
after  a  short  period  lose  existence  forever ;  or  is  his  future  life 
equally  durable  with  that  of  God  himself;  and  must  years,  ages, 
and  myriads  of  ages,  in  regard  to  him  revolve  in  Endless  succes- 
sion ?"  This  question  was  fairly  at  issue  in  the  pagan  world. 
Scarcely  did  an  individual  philosopher  speak  with  unwavering 
confidence  on  the  subject,  much  less  was  it  considered  as  well 
decided.  On  this  subject  Jesus  Christ  removed  every  doubt: 
He  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
He  taught  that  present  virtue  and  vice  are  inseparably  connected 
with  future  rewards  and  punishments  of  endless  duration.  As 
connected  with  this,  be  made  known  a  new  dispensation,  mark- 
ed with  very  distinct  characters.  The  pardon  of  sin,  and  the 
remuneration  of  those  who  serve  God,  are  declared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  mercy,  exercised  on  the  foundation  of  that  atonement 
which  he,  the  Son  of  God,  has  made  by  his  own  siifierings.  He 
also,  it  is  cleclared,  is  commissioned  both  to  govern,  and  to  judge 
the  wx>rld.  The  full  value  of  this  information  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
preciated without  reflecting  on  that  palpable  darkness,  which 
had  overspread  the  earth.  Now  my  remark  is,  that  after  such 
instruction  had  been  conveyed  from  heaven,  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner,  even  by  the  Son  of  God,  it  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable that  no  measures  should  be  taken  for  its  preservation.  If 
after  a  space  of  several  thousand  years,  information  of  such  in- 
teresting import  was  conveyed  to  the  world ;  does  it  seem  con- 
sistent with  divine  wisdom,  that  it  should  be  suffered  entirely  to 
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disappear,  or  to  be  universally  eonfounded  with  error  ?  An  ar* 
gument  of  this  kind,  I  well  know,  is  far  from  being  conclusive,  be- 
cause we  are  little  qualified  to  judge,  in  many  cases,  what  would 
and  what  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  Grod.  I 
use  the  argument  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  show  that  previ* 
ous]y  to  any  direct  proof  on  the  subject,  there  would  be  a  pre- 
sumption  that  care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  in  the  world  a 
knowledge  of  truth  once  revealed.  As  to  the  precise  degree  of 
this  presumption  I  will  not  determine ;  but  that  it  would  exist 
with  considerable  force  will,  it  is  believed,  be  generally  allowed. 

To  the  twelve  disciples  themselves,  our  Lord  communicated 
instruction  immediately.  No  inspiration  could  render  a  doctrine 
more  certain,  than  it  was  rendered  by.  his  teaching.  Had  bis 
discourses  been  written  by  them  direcdy  from  his  mouth,  or  un* 
der  his  inspection,  I  do  not  see  that  any  inspiration  could  have 
been  requisite.  But  we  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  the  Gos- 
pels was  written  till  after  our  Saviour's  death.  That  they  all 
were  not^  is  most  certain.  Now  though  memoirs,  written  by 
upright  men,  his  intimate  associates,  concerning  what  Jesus  did 
and  taught,  during  the  time  of  his  public  ministry,  would  indeed 
be  exceedingly  valuable,  no  one  could  be  certain  that,  with  the 
best  intentions,  they  had  on  all  occasions  made  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  what  they  had  heard  from  their  Master.  Indeed  it 
would  be  little  less  than  impossible,  that  they  should  so  perfect- 
ly retain  in  memory  his  discourses,  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderable length,  as  accurately  to  repeat  them  hiany  years  after- 
wards. It  was  necessary,  then,  that  what  they  had  heard  should 
be  brought  to  their  recollection.  Moreover,  many  things  which 
were  important  to  be  made  known,  our  Lord  deemed  it  expe- 
dient at  that  time  to  omit.  Here  were  two  occasions,  therefore, 
on  which  inspiration  was  extremely  to  be  desired. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples 
any  promise  of  that  aid,  which  the  circumstances  just  mentioned 
seem  to  have  rendered  necessary. 

Our  Saviour,  both  before  and  after  his  resurrection,  sp£^ke 
very  distinctly  of  supernatural  aid,  which  his  apostles  should  re- 
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ceive  after  hb  removal  from  them :  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  ^ve  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  ahide  with  you 
forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  The  consideration  that  the 
spirit  to  be  communicated,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  truth,  leads  us 
to  consider  the  conveyance  of  truth,  the  great  object  of  bis  com- 
ing. After  our  Lord's  resurrection,  he  commissioned  his  disci- 
ples to  go  and  teach  all  nations ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  do  this,  he  promised  to  be  with  them  ahvays  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  As  be  required  them  to  communicate  to 
others,  what  he  had  delivered  to  them ;  and  as  he  had  engaged 
to  be  with  them  while  they  were  doing  this,  it  is  implied  that  he 
would  afford  them  all  that  assistance  which  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  required.  They  were  not  commanded,  nor  even  permit- 
ted to  assume  an  apostolical  character,  until  the  bestowment  of 
those  influences  which  had  been  promised  :  Behold  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  So  far 
as  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  is  to  be  relied  on,  I  know  not  that 
any  thing  could  be  more  express  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  gen- 
eral truth,  that  supernatural  aid  should  be  given  to  the  apostles. 
From  examination  it  will  be  apparent  what  kind  of  aid  the 
apostles  were  encouraged  to  expect ;  viz.  precisely  the  same 
that  we  have  already  mentioned  as  necessary,  aid  to  their  me- 
mories, that  they  might  with  precision  represent  the  deportment 
and  the  doctrines  of  their  Master;  and  a  direct  communicationt>f 
new  truths,  additional  to  those  which  they  had  heard  from  him : 
These  things,  saith  Jesus,  have  I  spoken,  being  yet  with  you. 
But  the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.  With  a  divine  influence  of  this  nature  on  their  minds,  they 
were  perfectly  qualified  to  transmit  to  succeeding  ages  an  ac- 
count of  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  there 
were  some  things  which  our  Saviour,  during  his  personal  minis- 
try on  earth,  forbore  to  teach  his  disciples,  on  account  of  their 
dulness  of  apprehension,  which  were  necessary  for  them  both  to 
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know  and  to  promulgate  :  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now ;  Howbeit,  when  He  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  truth  shall  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth. 
Whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  that  shall  He  speak,  and  shall  show 
you  things  to  come. 

Such  promises  as  these  were  made  by  our  Saviour  to  hb  dis* 
ciples.  Matthew  and  John  were  bis  disciples,  they  were  among 
those,  therefore,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  That  Chrbt 
fulfils  his  promises,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  believe  his 
divine  authority,  which  has  been  proved  in  preceding  lectures. 

It  may  possibly  be  suggested,  that  the  promises  of  our  Saviour 
.related  not  to  the  writings  of  his  disciples,  but  to  their  public 
preaching.  I  answer,  that  in  his  language  is  contained  no  such 
limitation.  The  object  for  which  they  were  intrusted  with  su* 
pernatural  powers,  was  the  preservation  and  difiiision  of  that 
truth,  which  their  Master  had  revealed.  They  were  to  be  his 
witnesses.  With  this  object  their  writings  were  connected  even 
more  intimately  than  their  preaching.  Their  discourses,  i.  e.  their 
oral  testimony,  were  heard  by  comparatively  few;  and  many  things 
which  they  contained  were  soon  forgotten.  Their  written  nar- 
ratives, on  the  contrary,  have  been  read  by  thousands,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries ;  and  will 
continue  to  be  read  so  long  as  Christianity  shall  exist.  Can  it  be 
truly  asserted  that  Christ's  promise :  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  to  you,  was  accomplished,  if,  when  they  en- 
gaged in  that  part  of  their  apostolic  work,  in  which  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  virtue  and  righteousness  were  most 
deeply  concerned,  and  which  it  was  morally  impossible  to  per- 
form without  divine  influence,  they  were  left  merely  to  their 
own  unassisted  powers? 

To  use  the  words  of  Michaelis,  '^  The  apostles  were  to  tes- 
tify of  Christ,  because  they  had  been  with  him  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  knew  all  that  he  had  taught  and  done.  The  promised 
Teacher  was  to  testify  through  them,  and  to  convince  the  world. 
They  had  the  assurance  then,  that  whenever  they  proclaimed 
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the  tnith  of  the  gospel,  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Ghosty  an  assistance  which  they  had  not  during  the  life  of  Christ, 
or  before  the  miraculous  gifts  were  imparted  on  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost.  It  consisted  then,  not  in  ordinary  gifts  as  they  are  caUed, 
but  in  real  and  proper  inspiration.  Now,  continues  he,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  apostles  enjoyed  this  inspiration  when  they 
preached  the  gospel  in  harangues,  heard  only  by  a  few,  and  that 
it  ceased  whenever  they  commenced  the  more  important  task  of 
delivering  the  christian  precepts  in  writings  which  were  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  faith  and  knowledge  to  all  mankind."  We  may, 
I  think,  therefore,  with  entire  con6dence,  rely  on  the  inspiration 
of  such  narratives  relating  to  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  as  were 
published  by  any  of  those  to  whom  this  promise  was  made. 

This  conclusion  applies  to  the  writings  of  Matthew  and  John, 
as  they  were  among  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  The 
epistles  will  be  distinctly  considered.  Previously  to  which,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke 
stand  on  the  same  foundation  as  those-  already  mentioned.  Nei* 
ther  Mark  nor  Luke  was  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  disciples ; 
yet  both  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  familiarly  with  those 
who  were.  "  St.  Mark,"  says  Calmet,  "  according  to  the 
greatest  part  both  of  ancients  and  moderns,  was  the  disciple  and 
interpreter  of  St.  Peter."  This  afforded  him  the  best  opportu- 
nity that  could  be  enjoyed  by  any  but  an  eye  witness,  for  ascer- 
taining the  facts  contained  in  his  narrative.  Michaelis*  allows 
that  Mark  "  wrote  with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Peter."  Dr.  Bensonf  states  an  additional  circum- 
stance of  great  importance,  **  We  are  told  by  the  ancients,  that 
St.  Mark  the  companion  of  St.  Peter,  wrote  his  history  from 
what  he  knew  himself,  or  had  learned  from  others.  But  that, 
before  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  published,  St.  Peter  is  expressly 
said  to  have  confirmed  it  by  his  authority,  that  it  might  hence- 
forth^be  read  in  the  churches."  This  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Ben- 
son on  the  authority  of  Eusebius.  (L.  2.  cap.  xiv.)     In  addi- 

•  Vol.  1.  91,  t  Watson's  Tracts,  V.  iv.  471. 
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tkm  ta  this  he  quotes  the  foUawiiig  words  firom  Jerome,  '^  Mark 
wrote  a  short  Gospel  from  what  he  bad  beard  of  Peter,  at  the 
request  of  the  brethren  at  Rome;  which,  when  Peter  knew,  he 
approved  and  published  it  in  the  churches,  commanding  the 
reading  of  it  by  his  own  autboritj." 

Similar  to  this  is  the  testimony  concerning  Luke.  He  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  in  terms  of  regard  and  afiec^ 
tion.  He  is  enumerated  among  Paul's  fellow  laborers,  and  is 
called  ^^  the  beloyed  physician."  As  he  accompanied  St.  Paul 
in  many  of  his  journeys,  and  participated  his  labors,  he  enjoyed 
the  most  important  facilities  for  ascertaining  doctrinal  truth,  i.  e. 
on  supposition  the  latter  was  inspired,  (a  subject  to  which  our 
attention  will  soon  be  directed.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  circum- 
stance that  Luke  for  so  long  a  time  accompanied  St.  Paul,  must 
have  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  intimacy  of  some  who 
had  attended  Christ  in  his  ministry,  and  been  eye  witnesses  of 
his  miracles. 

In  the  case  of  Luke  as  well  as  Mark,  we  are  told  by  the  an- 
cients, says  Benson,  ^'  that  he  wrote  his  history  from  what  he 
knew  himself,  or  had  learned  from  others.*"  He  does  not  pro- 
fess to  have  been  an  eye  witness,  but  to  have  compiled  his  ac- 
count from  scrupulously  examining  and  collating  different  sourc- 
es of  evidence :  Forasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken  to  com- 
pose a  narrative  of  those  things  which  have  been  accomplished 
among  us,  as  they  who  were  from  the  beginning,  eye  witnesses, 
and  afterwards  ministers  of  the  word,  delivered  them  to  us ;  I 
have  also  determined,  having  exactly  traced  every  thing  from 
the  first,  to  write  a  most  particular  accoimt  to  thee,  most  excel- 
lent Theophilus;  that  thou  mayest  know  the  certainty  of  these 
matters,  in  which  thou  hast  been  instructed. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  is  asserted  by  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Ben- 
son, that ''  Luke  learned  his  Gospel,  not  only  of  Paul,  who  had 
not  conversed  with  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  but  of  the  other  apos- 
tles ;"  *  and  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  confirmed  by  St.  Paul, 

•  Watson's  Tracts,  Vol.  iv.  17a 
Vol..  I.  48 
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and  rested  upon  his  authority,  is  affirmed  by  TertuDian.  As  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  was  approved  by  St.  Peter ;  and 
that  of  St.  Luke  by  St  Paul ;  who  were  both  furnished  with 
apostolic  illummation,  so  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  that 
when  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Maik,  and  Luke,  had  become  very 
public,  St.  John,  whose  inspiration  has  already  been  proved, 
saw  these  Gospels  and  approved  them,  and  confirmed  the  truth 
of  them  by  his  own  testimony.  (Elccl.  Hist.  p.  59.)  Similar 
testimony  is  given  by  Jerome,  as  appears  from  the  followbg 
quotation,  "  When  John  had  read  the  volumes  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  be  approved  of  the  history,  and  confirmed  the  truth 
of  what  they  had  said." 

Moreover  this  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted,  according  to  Dr. 
Campbell,  by  St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Scriptare,  the  same 
appellation  that  he  gives  to  those  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  tells  us,  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  *^  It  may, 
indeed,  be  justly  affirmed,  that  Paul  appears  to  have  been  the 
first,  who  quoted  this  Gospel,  though  he  does  not  name  Luke, 
and  quoted  it,  as  of  authority.  In  writing  to  Timothy,  he  has 
these  words :  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox,  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ;  and,  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  The  former  of  these  sayings  is  a  quotation  from  the 
pentateuch.  (Deut.  25:  4.)  The  latter  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  these  terms,  but  in  Luke,  whose  very  words  the  apostle  has 
adopted."* 

I  am  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  say  that  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  various  parts  of  Scripture,  is  precisely 
equal.  In  regard  to  some  parts  of  that  volume,  it  is  stronger 
and  more  obviously  decisive,  than  with.respect  to  others.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  Grospeb,  written  by  Christ's  habitual  fol- 
lowers, to  whom  he  had  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
should  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance, and  the  other  two  Grospels,  whose  authors  did  not. 


*  Campb.  Pref.  to  Luke. 
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that  we  are  ascertained,  receive  the  same  promise.  But  ine* 
quality  of  evidence  in  regard  to  two  objects,  does  not  disprove 
its  adequateness  in  either  case.  As  historians,  hoth  Mark  and 
Luke  had  easy  access  to  abundant  sources  of  information;  and 
their  testimony  in  general  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Matthew  and  John.  Luke's  Gospel  is;  by  Paul,  himself  di- 
vinely inspired,  denominated  Scripture^  and  mentioned  with  the 
same  respect,  as  the  ancient  volume,  which  he  asserts  to  have 
been  given  by  inspiration.  Luke's  Gospel  was,  according  to 
historical  evidence,  examined  and  approved  by  Paul ;  that  of 
Mark  by  Peter,  and  both  by  St.  John.  The  object  of  inspiration 
is  to  give  certainty  to  that  which  is  written  under  its  guidance. 
And  I  see  not  why  the  certainty  of  what  is  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  an  inspired  apostle,  is  not  as  great,  as  the  certainty  of 
that,  which  is  written  by  such  a  person.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  have  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  been  received  as  possessing 
divine  authority.  No  doubts  were  ever  entertained,  as  to  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  sacred  canon. 

I  now  come  to  notice  the  epistles,  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  the  exception  of  Paul,  the  authors  of  these  be- 
longed to  the  twelve  disciples,  to  whom  were  made  those  prom- 
ises of  divine  illumination,  which  have  several  times  been  men- 
tioned. Whenever,  therefore,  they  had  occasion  to  exercise 
their  apostolic  functions,  whether  by  writing,  or  speaking,  the 
word  of  their  divine  Master  was  pledged  for  their  direction : 
That  the  Holy  Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Under 
sucK  illumination,  they  actually  professed  to  write.  St.  Peter 
says  that  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven.  He  places  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
Scriptures  on  the  same  ground  :  That  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the 
words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of 
the  commandments  of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour. 
John  represents  his  own  inspiration  and  that  of  his  brethren,  as 
so  manifest  that  every  man  who  knew  God,  would  listen  to 
them :  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God,  hearetb  us. 
He  that  is  not  of  God,  beareth  not  us.    Hereby  know  we  the 
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spirit  of  truth,  aod  the  spirit  of  error.  All  the  churches  and  in- 
dividuals, that,  received  these  epistles,  must  have  considered 
them  either  as  true  or  false.  That  they  were  believed  false, 
will  Dot  be  asserted  by  any,  who  oonsiders  the  proofs  which  in 
preceding  lectures,  were  brought  forward  to  support  the  chris- 
tian religion,  or  the  great  regard  which  was  paid  to  these  epis- 
tles by  christian  churches.  But,  if  tliey  believed  them  true, 
they  must  have  believed  them  written  under  divine  illumination ; 
because  the  epistles  themselves  claim  to  have  been  thus  written. 

At  the  time  when  the  apostles  were  asserting  such  claims,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  exhibiting  numerous  and 
public  miracles,  restoring  limbs  to  the  lame,  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  health  to  the  sick.  Now,  if  they  falsely  pretended  to  di- 
vine illumination,  would  God  have  continued  to  them  these  su- 
pernatural powers  ?  Would  he  have  given  bis  own  sanction  to 
pretensions  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  enthusiasm  or 
fraud? 

It  is  now  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  Christianity, 
whom  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  before  his 
crucifixion,  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  lead  the  apos- 
tles into  all  truth ;  that  after  his  resurrection,  he  commanded 
them  to  continue  at  Jerusalem  until  they  should  receive  miracu- 
lous powers^  qualifying  them  for  their  apostolical  office ;  that 
they  received  these  powers,  and  went  forth  preaching  every 
where,  the  Lord  also  working  with  them  ;  that  not  only  in  their 
preaching,  but  in  their  more  important  duty  of  committing  their 
doctrines  to  writing,  they  professed  to  be  divinely  instructed ; 
and  that  they  to  whom  these  writings  were  sent,  must  have  re- 
ceived them  as  the  result  of  divine  inspiration. 

So  far  as  this  argument  depends  on  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
to  his  twelve  disciples,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  who  was  not  of  that  number,  and  who  speaks  of  himself, 
as  one  born  out  of  due  time.  As  his  epistles  constitute  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Christian  volume,  tlieir  inspiration  will  be 
the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  next  lecture. 
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INSPIRATION. 


In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  iospiratioa  of 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  have  for  their  author  ^ny  one  of 
the  twelve  disciples  who  received  firom  Christ  a  special  commis- 
sion, and  to  whom  Christ  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  them  all  things  and  bringing  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance. As  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  twelve,  their  nar* 
ratives  were  distinctly  considered.  St.  Paul's  writings,  for  a 
similar  reason,  and  likewise  because  they  compose  so  valuable 
a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  are  entitled  to  a  separate  en- 
quiry. 

The  question  now  before  us,  is  not  whether  the  epistles  at* 
tributed  to  Paul,  were  written  by  him,  nor  whether  he  was  an 
apostle  of  Christ ;  nor  whether  he  was  honestly  engaged  in  the 
christian  cause ;  but  only,  whether  in  writing  these  epistles,  he 
was  so  far  guided  by  divine  influence,  as  infallibly  to  secure  him 
ffom  communicating  any  -thing  inconsistent  with  truth,  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

Paul,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  unbeliever  not  only  during  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  but  for  some  time  after  his  resurrectUNi. 
Nor  was  Christianity  a  subject  in  which  he  took  but  Kttle  in* 
terest.  He  rejected  it  not  with  decision  only,  but  with  strong 
aversion ;  proclaiming  against  all  its  adherents  a  war  of  exter- 
mination.    By  what  means  his  religious  opinions  imd  character 
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were  changed,  we  are  informed  in  a  speech  of  his  own,  whicb 
be  addressed  to  king  Agrippa.  In  this  address,  after  acknowl- 
edging that  be  had  formerly  thought  himself  bound  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  that, 
in  agreement  with  this  persuasion,  he  had  imprisoned  and  per- 
secuted the  saints,  he  narrates  the  circumstances  and  events  of 
a  journey  to  Damascus,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  a  similar 
purpose :  As  I  went  to  Damascus  with  power  and  authority  and 
commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in 
the  way,  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
shining  round  about  me,  and  them  who  journeyed  with  me  ;  and 
when  they  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking 
to  me,  saying,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me.  He  said,  I 
am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the 
which  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  peo- 
ple and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  fix>m 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

Thus  you  see  in  what  manner  St.  Paul  received  hb  9posto- 
lic  character.  He  was  commissioned  as  directly  from  Christ, 
as  were  the  twelve  disciples.  In  his  writings,  allusion  b  often 
made  to  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  became  a  disci- 
ple, and  a  preacher  of  Christianity.  Addressing  the  Corinthi- 
ans, he  says  :  Last  of  all  He,  that  b,  Christ,  was  seen  of  me 
also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time.  Again  :  Am  I  not  an 
apostle  ?  Have  not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  In  view  of 
this,  he  styles  himself,  when  writing  to  the  Gralatians,  an  apos- 
tle not  of  men,  neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God 
the  Fath^,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Agreeably  to 
this,  he  adds :  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Grospel,  which 
was  preached  of  me,  was  not  after  man ;  for  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  you  will  not  doubt,  I  apprehend. 
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thtt  St  Paul's  claim  to  a  divine  misaooi  i.  e.  to  an  apostolic 
characteri  was  as  well  founded  as  that  of  the  twelve,  who 
were  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ  before  he  had  ascended. 
Whatever  divine  aid  was  promised  to  them,  it  may  be  presumed, 
therefore,  would  not  be  withheld  from  him.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  view  the  matter  with  more  minuteness. 

Our  Lord  b  represented  as  appearing  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  the  things 
which  he  had  already  seen,  and  of  those  which  might  afterwards 
be  divinely  communicated  to  him ;  for  thus  saith  our  Saviour : 
Thou^  art  to  be  a  witness  of  those  things,  in  the  which  I  will  ap- 
pear to  thee.  Now,  by  those  tbbgs,  are  meant  either  facts  or 
doctrines.  If  doctrines  are  meant,  then  St.  Paul  had  a  prom- 
ise of  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  by  divine  inspiration,  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truths.  But  if  facts  are  meant,  it  is  very 
obvious,  that  their  importance  is  derived  wholly  from  their  con- 
nexion with  doctrine.  Even  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection would  have  no  special  importance  attached  to  it,  were  it 
not  a  confirmation  of  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  religion. 
The  end  is  always  more  important  than  the  means.  It  would 
not  be  credible,  therefore,  that  divine  inspiration  should  have 
been  imparted  to  Paul,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  correct  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  nothing  should  be  done 
to  prevent  a  wrong  exhibition  of  that  doctrinal  truth,  which  it 
was  the  sole  object  of  these  facts  to  substantiate. 

Besides,  some  of  the  declarations,  which  have  been  already 
recited,  relate  expressly  not  to  facts  merely,  but  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity :  The  Gospel  which  I  preached  was  not  after 
man  ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  roan ;  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  persons  may  possibly  imagine,  that  the  words  now 
read,  though  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  general  inspiration 
of  the  aposde,  will  not  prov^e  any  thing  as  to  his  being  guided 
by  the  divine  spirit  in  writing  his  epistles'.  To  this  I  make  a 
twofold  reply.  1.  From  the  general  object  of  his  mission. 
2.  From  particular  passages  contained  in  his  epistles. 
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1.  From  the  general  object  of  bis  inisrion.  Tbis  was  to 
teacb  that  sjstem  of  divine  truth,  which  eonstifutes  the  Cbristiaii 
religion.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  was  called  to  officiate  as  a 
religious  instructor,  we  may  confidently  presume,  that  his  mind 
was  constantly  under  such  a  divine  influence,  as  to  secure  Um 
from  communicating  error.  Religious  sentiments,  committed 
to  writing,  it  was  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  those  which  are  conveyed  by  oral  enunciation. 
The  latter  are  less  permanent  and  less  extensive  in  their  influ- 
ence than  the  former.  Tlie  addresses  which  they  made,  were 
heard  by  comparatively  few :  their  epistles  have  been  trans- 
lated into  various  languages, — are  appealed  to  as  the  standard 
of  truth  in  distant  countries, — and  will  be  thus  used  by  the 
whole  christian  church  in  all  future  ages  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Writing  epistles  on  religious  subjects,  was,  therefore,  a  part  of 
apostolic  duty,  even  more  important  than  public  preaching. 

Now,  as  Paul  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  Christ's  name  be- 
fore Crentiles  and  kings ;— as  Christ  appeared  to  him  on  pur- 
pose to  make  him  a  minister  and  a  witness ;— as  the  Gospel, 
which  he  preached,  was  not  received  from  man,  but  by  revela-* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; — can  it  be  imagined,  that  when  writing 
on  the  subject  of  religion  to  christian  churches,  thereby  giv- 
ing instruction,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  more  extensive 
and  permanent  than  those  of  public  preaching,  he  should  be 
left  without  guidance,  and  be  as  little  secure  from  error  as  any 
upright  Christian  in  ordinary  life  ? 

In  the  2d  place,  we  will  examine  some  of  the  passages, 
contained  in  these  epistles  of  Paul,  to  ascertain  what  were  his 
own  declarations  as  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  If  any 
man,  daith  he,  think  himself  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  things  which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  By  this  language,  he  claims  to  be 
an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  religion.  Again  :  (1  Cor.  2: 
12)  Now  we  have  received  the  spirit,  which  is  of  God ;  that 
we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God. 
Which  things  also  we  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wis-* 
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dom  teacbetby  but  which  the  Hdy  Ghost  teaoheth.  In  wri* 
tiDg  to  the  Thessalonitns,  Paul  uses  this  language :  He  that 
despisethy  despised]  not  man  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  unto 
us  his  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Thess.  4:  8.)  Here  again  he  professes 
to  be  divinely  taught,  and  to  communicate  to  others,  that  only 
which  he  had  received  from  God. 

In  another  epistle,  we  find  the  following  assertion :  We  speak 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom, 
which  God  has  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  oiir  gbry.  Thi% 
saith  he,  God  hath  revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit.  In  relation  both 
to  himself  and  others,  St.  Paul  adopts  this  language :  We 
have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  while  St.  Paul  made  these 
high  claims,*— while  he  professed  to  be  under  the  infallible  di- 
rection of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  a  conceded  point,  that  he  had 
received,  immediately  from  Christ,  an  apostolic  commission,— 
that  he  had  seen  Christ  in  the  way  to  Damascus, — and  that  he 
possessed  and  openly  exercised  miraculous  powers ;  agreeably 
to  the  following  words :  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds.  In  bis  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  having,  among  them,  ministered  the  spirit  and 
wrought  miracles.  He  often  appeals  to  miracles  in  support  of 
his  apostolic  character.  Now,  agreeably  to  what  has  been 
ahready  observed,  it  appears  highly  incongruous,  that  either  St. 
Paul,  or  another  disciple,  should  receive  miraculous  powers  in 
order  that  his  doctrine  might  be  substantiated,  unless  he  were 
so  far  inspired,  as  to  secure  this  doctrine  from  any  mixture  of 
error.  And  it  is  yet  more  incredible,  that  these  miraculous 
powers  should  have  been  continued,  if  be  professed  to  be  in- 
spired, when  ra  fact  he  was  not.  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  God 
would  enable  a  man  to  work  miracles,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, that  God  himself  would  work  miracles  to  substantiate 
ialse  pretensions?  St.  Paul,  it  appears  from  the  passages 
already  cited,  did  claim  to  be  considered  as  writing  what  he  had 
received  from  the  Holy  ISpirit.    If,  therefore,  he  did  not  write 
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under  a  divine  influence,  bis  pretennons  were  groundless.  Sty, 
if  you  please^  that  St.  Paul  did  not  intend  to  make  false  pre* 
tensions,  but  only  mistook  in  supposbg  bimself  guided  by  in* 
spiration.  It  is  indeed,  extraordinary,  tbat  on  such  a  subject,  a 
roan  should  mistake.  The  error,  if  it  could  have  existed, 
would,  we  acknowledge,  exonerate  the  apostle  from  the  charge 
of  intentional  fraud.  But  whatever  might  be  possible  in  regard 
to  him,  Deity  was  not  deceived.  If  the  apostle  was  not  in- 
spired, He  infallibly  knew,  it.  Yet  the  laws  of  nature  were  ood* 
trolled  at  the  apostle's  word.  Hereby  the  divine  approbation 
of  him  was  testified.  He  exhibited  the  signs  of  an  aposde  ; 
and  they  to  whom  he  preached  were  not  only  justified  in  receiv- 
ing his  doctrines,  but  were  bound  to  receive  them. 

Does  it  well  comport  with  the  character  of  Grod,  to  control 
the  established  course  of  nature  in  favor  of  a  man,  however 
honest,  who  erroneously  professed  Xo  be  guided  by  divine  inspi- 
ration ?  The  conclusioo  is,  that  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
fessions, wrote  on  the  subjects  of  religion,  as  he  was  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  argument  will  be  confirmed,  if  we  advert  to  this  fact, 
that  in  some  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  contained  predictions  of 
future  events. 

"  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  it  is  foretold  that  a  certain  power 
should  arise,  which  would  assume  the  character  and  attributes  of 
divinity,  change  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  heaven,  work  signs 
and  lying  wonders  to  confirm  its  usurped  authority  and  impious 
tenets,  and  persecute  with  unrelenting  fury,  those  who  should 
refuse  to  submit  to  its  dominion.  What  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble, it  is  foretold  that  this  power  would  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, for  the  man  of  sin  is  represented  as  sitting,  not  in  the 
'  temples  of  idols,  but  in  the  temple  of  Grod  ;  and  some  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  he  would  impose  on  mankind, 
are  specified.  Let  any  one  seriously  consider  this  account, 
with  aH  its  particulars,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  nothing 
was  more  improbable,  than  the  appearance  of  such  a  power,  at 
the  time  when  its  rise  was  predicted.     Who  wodd  imagine. 
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that  any  one  woukl  dare  to  usurp  the  place  of  Christ,  or  carry 
his  impiety  and  arrogance  so  far,  as  to  claim  the  titles  of  Lord 
and  God,  and  the  attributes  of  holiness  and  infallibility  ?  Who 
would  have  supposed,  that  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles so  enlightened  and  so  jealous  of  their  spiritual  liberty, 
would  ever  become  so  stupid  and  indifferent,  as  to  allow  such  a 
power  to  raise  itself  on  the  ruins  of  their  religion  and  their  rea- 
son. Nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  men.  Yet  these  most  improbable  predictions  have 
been  punctually  fulfilled  in  all  their  circumstances,  as  protes- 
tant  writers  have  unanswerably  proved."  (Dick,  89,  90.) 

These  prophecies  are  part  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Now  if 
part  was  given  by  inspiration,  it  is  the  more  credible  that  the 
whole  was  thus  given. 

While  inquiring  concerning  the  inspiration  of  St.  Paul's  wri- 
tings, we  ought  by  no  means  to  forget  the  testimony  given  on 
this  subject  by  St.  Peter.  That  the  latter  wrote  under  a  divine 
influence,  was,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  proved  in  the  last  lecture. 
But  in  his  estimation,  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  same  authority  with  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom given  to  him,  hath  written  to  you ;  as  also  in  all  bis  epis- 
tles, speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  in  which  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  unlearned  or  unsta- 
ble, wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own 
destruction.  From  these  words  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Peter 
considered  the  writings  of  his  illustrious  fellow-laborer  as  Scrip- 
ture ;  a  term  exclusively  applied  by  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  these  sacred  books,  such  as  those  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  which  were  believed  infallibly  to  communicate 
the  will  of  God.  If,  therefore,  omitting  all  other  testimony  on 
the  subject,  we  should  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  that  of  St. 
Peter,  1  see  not  but  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  said,  that 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  had,  by  an  inspired  apostle,  been  pro- 
nounced true  and  sacred. 
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In  the  preceding  lecture^  we  defined  in8[Nration  in  the  follow-* 
ing  words,  ^*  Such  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  person,  as  ei- 
ther commanicates  to  him  something  previously  unknown,  or 
brings  so  clearly  to  liis  recollection  what  was  once  known,  as 
prevents  him  from  conveying  to  others  anything  inconsistent 
with  truth.**  This  divine  influence  was,  I  suppose,  enjoyed  by 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  when  writing  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that 
when  other  subjects  are  incidentally  introduced,  the  same  in- 
fluence is  exerted  on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  When  Paul  gives 
Timothy  advice  concoming  bis  health,  and  when  be  directs  the 
latter  to  bring  certain  articles  of  apparel,  which  were  left  behind, 
or  mentions  the  names  of  many,  whom  he  wished  to  receive 
from  him  Christian  salutations,  the  occasion  was  not  such  as  to 
require  any  special  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Nor  are  we 
authorized  to  believe,  that  in  every  opinion  or  pnrpose,  which 
the  sacred  writers  express  on  subjects,  with  wbiph  religious 
truth  is  not  immediately  connected,  they  were  under  any  infalli- 
ble influence.  St.  Paul  sometimes  formed  purposes  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  providentially  prevented  ;  (1  Cor.  15: 
9.  2  Cor.  1:  15)  neither  in  forming  nor  expressing  which  pur- 
poses, can  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  under  a  divine  impulse. 
On  common  subjects  the  apostles  speak  with  the  same  uncer- 
tainty, which  usually  attends  human  aflairs  :  Besides  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanus,  saith  he,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any 
other.  (1  Cor.  1:  16.)  It  may  be,  saith  he  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  I  will  abide,  yea  and  winter  with  you.  St.  Peter  says: 
By  Sylvanus,  a  faithful  brother,  as  I  suppose,  I  have  written  to 
you.  Similar  uncertainty  is  perceived  in  the  following  expres- 
sions :  I  hope  to  see  you  in  my  journey.  I  will  come  unto  you 
quickly,  if  the  Lord  will.  I  hope  to  stay  some  time  with  you 
if  the  Lord  permit.  These  things  I  write  hoping  to  come  unto 
you  quickly ;  but  if  I  should  tarry,  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
to  behave  thyself  in  the  church  of  God,  etc. 

The  doubtfulness,  expressed  in  these  quotations,  does,  in  no 
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degree,  extend  to  the  doctrioes  of  religion.  These  are  exhibi- 
ted with  die  confidence  of  men,  wiio  knew  the  source  whence 
their  knowledge  and  their  commbsioo  were  derived. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  to  ascertain  in  what  light  these 
writings  were  viewed  in  the  first  ages  of  their  existence.  That 
they  were  greatly  respected,  read  in  Christian  assemblies,  and 
appealed  to  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  as  containing  the  re** 
ligion  of  Christy  was  shown  on  a  former  occasion.  It  will  now 
be  shown,  by  passages  from  the  Fathers,  selected  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Whitby,  that  the  christian  Scriptures  were  believed  to 
be  given  by  inspiration. 

'*  The  aposdes,''  says  Clement  of  Rome,  '^  being  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  having  the  word  of  God  committed  to  them,  went 
out  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  adds,  that  **  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  them  by  the  Spirit."  '*  In  Justin  Martyr's  time,  they 
were  read  in  christian  assemblies,  as  the  holy  prophets,  as  being 
written  by  men  full  of  the  divine  Spirit."  Irenaeus  asserts,  that 
<'  the  apostles  knew  of  the  truth  by  revelation,  as  well  as  St. 
Paul ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  was  an  ^apostle  not  of  men,  neither  by 
men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  were  they.''  Theophtlus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  as  corresponding,  because  they  both 
spake  by  the  same  Spirit.  ^*  The  prophets  and  apostles,"  says 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  **  were  both  actuated  by  one  and  the 
same  Spirit."  Origen,  it  appears,  speaks  on  the  subject  with 
great  decision  and  particularity,  asserting  of  the  evangelical  and 
apostolical  Scriptures,  that  '*  they  are  divinely  inspired."  Nearly 
in  the  words  of  Theophilus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  adds, 
that ''  both  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  spake  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit." 

The  investigation,  you  perceive,  has  related  exclusively  to 
the  New  Testament.  Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  institute 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  use* 
less  to  exhibit,  in  very  few  words,  the  general  grounds,  on  which 
their  claims  to  inspiration  are  supported. 

1.  The  iospinidon  of  Moses  results  unavoidably  from  the 
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truth  of  his  refigioD.  Our  Stviour  spake,  but  wrote  nothing. 
Moses  not  only  spake,  but  wrote.  His  religion  is  contained  in 
his  own  writings.  AU  which  any  one  can  desire  to  have  proved 
in  regard  to  him,  is,  that  be  was  divinely  commissioned.  But 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  religion  certainly  results  from  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  That  Moses  had  received  a  divine  commission, 
is  every  where  acknowledged  by  Christ  and  hb  apostles. 
Therefore,  by  proving  Christianity,  we  did,  in  fact,  prove  the 
inspiration  of  Moses.  But  the  application  of  the  remark  may 
be  more  extensive.  The  books  which  were  received  as  sa- 
cred by  the  Jews,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  now 
constitute  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.  These  Jewish  Scriptures  were  in  general, 
acknowledged  by  our  Saviour  as  of  divine  authority.  As  such 
he  appealed  to  them  in  opposition  to  his  adversaries.  St.  Paul, 
also,  whose  inspiration  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  asserted  in 
reference  to  these  writings,  that  all  Scripture  was  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God.  As  to  the  prophets  in  particular,  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predictions  indicates  the  source  whence  they 
were  derived  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  hence  arises 
additional  and  decisive  proof,  that  Moses  was  inspired,  as  he 
delivered  that  prophecy,  which  so  minutely  delineates  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  close  the  lecture  with  a  few  remarks. 

1.  If  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  their  value  is  inex- 
pressibly great.  Religion,  as  it  involves  the  eternal  state  of  hu- 
man beings,  has  undeniably  pre-eminent  claims  to  our  attention. 
On  such  a  subject,  to  be  left  to  mere  conjecture,  or  to  the  dis- 
cordant theories  of  fallible  and  benighted  men,  would  be  infinite- 
ly to  be  deplored.  To  such  a  condition  we  are  not  abandoned. 
When  we  contemplate  human  conduct,  or  that  event,  which 
mortals  most  dread,  but  which  none  can  escape,  we  are  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  examining  what  Plato  and  Cicero  have 
written  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  on  the  offices  of  life ; 
we  have  instruction,  in  which  there  can  be  no  error.  The  Son 
ht  God  hath  abolished  deaths  ttnd  brought  life  and  immortality 
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to  light.  Meoy  who  bad  been  conversant  with  him,  and  were 
afterwards  guided  by  that  Spirit  whom  he  sent  to  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  have  re- 
corded his  words  and  miracles,  and  have  developed  bis  doc- 
trines. We  know,  therefore,  not  only  that  we  shall  be  judged 
hereafter,  but  also  the  standard  by  which  all  decisions  as  to  hu- 
man character  will  be  made. 

2.  I  would  subjoin  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  whk^h 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  studied,  and  the  extent,  to  which  rea- 
son is  of  use  in  forming  our  theological  sentiments.  First,  rea- 
son is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  examining  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion,  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  that  which 
professes  to  be  from  God,  is  so  in  reality.  When  any  person, 
having  examined  the  Scriptures,  perceives  that  their  high  claims 
are  weU  supported,  his  reason  is  required  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  one  with  another,  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  of 
each,  and  what  are  the  doctrines,  which  they  inculcate.  In  or- 
der to  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  what  is  the  author's 
design,  and  whether  his  language  is  literal  or  figurative.  In 
this  point  of  view,  there  n>ay  also  be  much  importance  attached 
to  ancient  events,  customs,  and  modes  of  thinking.  That  this 
importance  may  neither  be  overlooked  nor  exaggerated,  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  judgment  is  required.  But,  when  the  meaning 
of  Grod's  word  is  ascertained,  (and  in  most  cases  this  may  be  no 
difficult  matter,)  there  is  an  end  to  all  hesitancy,  deliberation, 
and  debate.  What  God  has  taught  cannot  be  false.  The 
commands  which  he  has  given,  must  be  obeyed ;  and  this, 
whether,  in  themselves  considered,  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  reasonableness  of  the  command,  or 'to  perceive  the  consis- 
tency of  the  doctrine.  The  reasoti  is  obvious.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible for  beings  of  our  limited  capacities  to  err.  Many  things, 
which  now  appear  irrational,  might  appear  otherwise,  were  our 
knowledge  increased,  or  our  powers  enlarged^  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  to  err ;  nor  for  a  God  of 
infinite  truth  and  justice,  to  utter  a  falsehood,  or  to  act  unright- 
eously. 
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HUMAN    DEPRAVITY. 

As  it  appears  to  be  uoiversalljr  conceded  among  the  advocates 
for  revelation,  that  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  had  an  important 
relation  to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
ascertaining  of  this  moral  condition  well  deserves  our  first  in* 
quiries. 

Our  views  as  to  our  own  characters,  ought  doubtless  to  cor- 
respond with  truth.  If  guilty  but  of  slight  aberration,  penitence 
and  self-abasement  may  rise  to  a  degree  altogether  dispropor^ 
tiooate  to  our  crimes.  And  persons  ought  to  abstain  from  ex- 
cess, as  well  in  condemning,  as  in  applauding  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  disobedience  is  general,  unyielding,  and 
inveterate,  our  conviction  and  humility,  it  is  evident,  ought  not 
to  be  superficial. 

Besides,  the  effects  which  Christianity  ought  to  produce  on 
the  human  character,  will  be  very  difierent  in  the  two  supposed 
cases.  In  the  former,  all  reformation  is  not  superseded  ;  in  the 
latter,  nothing  will  be  satisfactory,  but  a  change  that  is  radical 
and  extensive ;  and  whether  the  chaoge  is  produced  by  our- 
selves, or  (A  extra^  the  [orce  to  be  applied,  so  U>  speak,  must 
be  in  the  two  cases  very  different. 

As  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  law,  it  is  impossible  to  ibrm 
any  correct  estimate  of  the  demerit  and  the  extent  of  sin  in  any 
supposed  instance,  without  havii^  just  thoughts  as  to  the  extend 
of  what  the  law  requires.    By  the  term  law  I  do  not  mean  tho 
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Biostuo  law,  or  any  particulac  eflCablishmeiit,  human  or  divine ; 
but  that  eternal^ immutable. rule  of  rectilttde,  conformity  to 
wbich  the  Almighty  demands  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring. 
This  law  results  necessarily  from  the  nature  and  relations  of 
things,,  and  nf^t  merely  from  the  will  of  any  being  whatever ; 
i.  e.  wbile  things  exist,  as  tbey  are ;  while  there  is  a  God  of 
such  attributes ;  and  while  He  has  creatures  in  sueh  and  such 
conditions,  it  is  im|X)esible,  but  that  certain  feelings  and  actions 
on  the  part  of  these  creatures  should  be  suitable,  and  those 
which  are  opposite  unsuitable.  Under  given  circumstances,  the 
will  of  no  being  can  change  right  inio  wrong,  or  wrong  inta 
right. 

This  immutable  law,  to  which  the  Almighty  requires  his  crea- 
lures  to  conform,  takes  cognizance,  not  of  overt  actions  alone, 
which  are  only  modifications  of  sound  or  motion ;  but  regards 
these,  tc^tber  with. the  purpose  and  choice  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures. We  are  not  unCrequeotly  led  to  entertain  wrong  opin*' 
ions  of  the  divine  law,  by  our  views  of  civil  legislation.  If  a 
man  offers  no  injury  to  the  State  or  to  individuals ;  if  he  eon- 
tributes  his  part  to  the  support  of  the  one,  and  discharges  his 
debts  to  the  other,  he  is,  in  the  estimation  of  civil  law,  an  upr 
rigttt  man.  The  law  requires  nothing,  wbich  he  refuses  to  yield. 
Whether  in  discharging  his  debts,  or  in  supporting  or  defending 
the  State,  he  is  actuated  by  a  regard  to  ))ersooal  conveniepce 
and  aggrandizement,  or  by  a  generous  love  to  public  happi^^ 
ness,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  human  laws  make  no  inquiry. 

Hence,  we  readily  believe  it  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  Grod.  While  our  felk>w  men  receive  from  us 
little  injuiy,  and  some  benefit ;  while  the  name  of  our  Maker  is 
not  blasphemed,  nor  mentioned  contemptuously,  we  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  justice  of  God  can  have  any  further  demands. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  such  reasoai^,  the  Pharisee  said :  I* 
thank  Grod,  I  am  not  as  other  men  are  :  1  fast  twice  a  week ;  1 
pay  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  Under  the  influence  of  the 
same  mistake,  though  perhaps  got  with  an  equal  degree  of 
pride  and  seU^omplacency,  the  young  nobleman,  when  difibr* 
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ent  parts  of  the  law  w«re  brougbl  to  iut  reeoUectioD,  replied : 
Ail  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth. 

Now  it  is  extremely  evident^  that  if  there  is  a  fitness  in  ao- 
tioDs,  there  b  prior  fitness  in  disposition  and  feelings.  If  it  is 
suitable  that  I  should,  by  my  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  words 
and  actions,  express  gratitude  to  a  friend  who  has  saved  my 
life  at  tlie  hazard  of  his  own,  it  is  previously  suitable  that  I 
should  feel  gratitude*  This  is,  indeed,  coiDprebended  in  the 
phraseology ;  for  strictly  speaking,  I  cannot  express  my  grati- 
tude, if  I  have  no  gratitude  to^xpress.  If  there  is  an  aeknowK 
edged  propriety  in  certain  words  and  actions,  relatuig  to  Deity 
and  our  fellow  men,  it  is  because  there  is  a  previous  propriety 
in  those  dispositions,  of  which  these  words  and  actioos  are  the 
sign.  No  parent  is  satisfied  with  the  attention  and  caresses  of  a 
child,  if  he  does  not  consider  them  as  the  sign  of  an  a&ctionate 
temper.  It  is  this  which  causes  pleasure  to  thrill -Uirottgh  the 
heart  and  glitter  in  the  eyes.  Let  the  professions  of  a  person 
be  what  they  may,  and  let  his  actions,  by  which  you  are  bene* 
fitted,  be  ever  so  numerous,  your  gratitude  inevitably  ceases,  the 
moment  you  are  ascertained,  that  his  view  sare  exclusively  fixed 
on  bis  own  emolument.  The  case  is  not  difierent  in  regard  to 
our  Creator.  His  law  takes  cognizance  of  the  tastes,  desires, 
and  purposes  of  men  ;  and  a  mora)  corruption  is  to  be  estima- 
ted  by  the  agreement,  which  there  is  between  the  former  and 
the  latter.  So  far  as  men  pursue  those  objects  which  God  and 
reason  approve,  they  are  innocent  or  virtuous.  So  far  as  they 
pursue  difierent  ends,  they  are  sinful.  It  is  a  maxim,  taken 
from  the  noorals  of  Aristotle,  that  many  actions,  which  seem 
worthy  of  commendation,  tose  all  their  vahie,  when  we  invest!* 
gate  the  principle  that  produced  them. 

You  will  easily  perceive,  I  imagine,  that  in  regard  to  wiiat 
has  just  been  mentioned,  the  divine  requirements  could  not  be 
less  than  they  are.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  after-a  moment's  re* 
flection,  that  external  actions  alone  ought  to  be  matter  of  re|ri* 
butioo ;  or  that  God,  as  a  wise  Governor  and  Judge,  ought  to 
sufler  to  pass  unnotseed,  the  selfishness,  pride,  revenge,  or  ma* 
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Ugaky  of  his  crettures,  even  thould  these  qoalities  never  be 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  inen«  Such  a  retribution  as  this, 
would  be  perfectly  irrecoDcileable  with  our  best  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  BeiDg.  That  account  which  Deity  gives  of  himseU^ 
10  such,  therefore,  as  t(r  obtain  the  full  approbation  of  bumaD 
reason :  I  the  Lord,  search  the  hearts ;  t  try  the  reins  of  the 
cfaildreo  of  men»  to  give  to  every  one-according  to  his  ways,  and 
aecording  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 

It  is  next  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  divine  law  is,  in  its  ap- 
plication, general  or  particular.  Are  we  bound  to  subject  our 
fiselings  to  this  law  on  great  occasions  only,  or  at  every  moment 
of  oor  rational  existence  ?  On  this  question  as  well  as  on  the 
ptecedtog,  human  reason  will  give  a  right  decision.  Where 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  whether  the  occasion  is  more  or 
less  important,  it  is  most  evident  that  the  right  is  to  be  pursued 
and  the  wrong  rejected.  Obliquity  is  essentially  different  from 
notitude.  Whether  an  offence  is  small  or  great,  tts  nature  is 
the  same.  If,  therefore,  a  small  variation  were  allowed,  a  great 
one  could  not  consistently  be  punished.  1  should  be  perfectly 
confident  in  appealing  to  any  person  of  judgment  and  reflection, 
whether  he  could  view  his  Creator  with  undiminished  respect 
and  reverence,  were  it  ascertained,  that  although  the  divine  law 
prohibited- perverseness  of  disposition  and  feeling  when  carried 
to  a  high  degree,  the  same  perverseness  when  existing  in  a  low 
degree,  escaped  its>  cognizance  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  perfect 
God,  ai>d  a  perfect  law,  should  allow  any,  even  the  smallest 
d^ree  of  ingratitude,  envy,  or  malignity  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
such  a  Being,  and  such  a  law,  should  not  condemn  every  want  of 
the  opposite  qualities?  *'A1I  rational  creatures,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  *'  whose  wills  are  not  constantly  and  regularly  deter- 
mined, and  their  actions  governed  by  right  reason,  and  the  ne- 
cessary differences  of  good  and  evil,  according  to  the  eternal 
and  invariable  rules  of  justice,  equity,  goodness  and  truth ;  but 
suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  unaccountable^  arbitrary 
fanmor  and  rash  passions ;  by  lusts,  vanity,  and  pride  $  by  private 
interest,  or  preseot  sensual  gratificatbo :  These^  setting  up  their 
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own  unreasonable  self-will,  in  opposition  to  the  nature  and  rea* 
son  of  things,  endearor,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  things 
be  what  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be ;  which  is  the  highest  pve- 
sumption  and  greatest  insolence  imaginable ;  it  is  acting  con- 
trary to  that  reason  and  judgment,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
their  natures,  on  purpose  to  enable  them  to  discern  the  diflhr- 
ence  between  good  and  evil.  It  is  attempting  to  destroy  the 
order  by  which  the  universe  subsists.  It  is  ofiering  the  highest 
imaginable  efiront  to  the  Creator  of  all  things."  (Nat.  and  Rev. 
Rel.  p.  51.) 

No  law  could  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  which  does  not 
require  perfect  obedience.  On  the  same  ground,  on  which  we 
are  required  to  abstain  from  any  sin,  we  are  required  to  abstaitt 
from  all.  Our  depravity  and  guilt  are  therefore  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  moral  imperfection. 

The  justice  and  propriety  of  so  much  strictness  in  regard  to 
innocent  beings,  the  progenitors  of  our  race,  for  instance,  be* 
fore  their  apostacy,  will  not  perhaps  be  questioned ;  but  is  no 
allowance  to  be  made,  you  inquire,  for  creatures,  frail  as  we  are 
at  present,  and  surrounded  by  temptations  ?  I  answer,  if  strong 
passions,  and  what  is  called  frailty,  destroy  moral  agency,  and 
render  us  incapable  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  it  must  be 
granted  that  we  are  not  subjects  of  retribution.  But,  by  the 
term  frailty,  the  objector  would  probably  mean,  either  strong 
temptations,  or  an  inherent  propensity  to  sin.  As  to  the  first, 
if  actions  are  innocent,  merely  because  there  are  temptations 
to  perform  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  sin  in  the 
world.  On  this  ground,  the  first  transgressors  might  have 
pleaded  innocence.  To  comply  with  temptation  is  either  right, 
or  it  is  not.  Compliance  with  temptation  to  do  a  wrong  action, 
cannot  be  right ;  but  if  such  compliance  is  wrong,  it  is  justly 
punishable. 

If  the  term  frailty  is  used  in  the  other  sense,  to  signify  inhe* 
rent  propensity  to  evil,  such  propensity  is  doubtless  criminal, 
and  exposes  the  transgressor  to  the  displeasure  of  God.  We 
should  not  excuse  a  man  guilty  of  robbery,  were  b6  to  tell  us 
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th«t  he  bad  kmg  possessed  peculiar  fondness  ibr  a  life  of  plun* 
der ;  nor  aa  incendiary,  should  be  plead  iBTeterate  malignity. 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  but  one  law  for  the  good  and  the 
bad ;  and  that  law  must  require  universal  rectitude.  ''  All  ra- 
tional beings/'  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  *^  ought,  i.  e.  are 
obfiged  to  take  care  that  their  wills  and  actions  be  constantly 
determined  and  governed  by  the  eternal  rule  of  right  and 
equity." 

^<  Perhaps  it  wiH  be  demanded,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  <'  why  did 
God  give  so  hard  a  law  to  mankind,  that,  to  the  apostles'  time 
no  one  of  Adam's  issue  had  kept  it  ?"  To  which  he  answers, 
^*  It  was  such  a  law,  as  the  purity  of  God's  nature  required, 
and  must  be  the  law  of  such  a  creature  as  man,  unless  God 
would  hflve  made  him  a  rational  creature,  and  not  required  him 
to  have  lived  by  the  law  of  reason,  but  would  have  countenan- 
ced in  him,  irregularity  and  disobedience  to  that  light,  which  be 
had,  and  that  rule  which  was  suitable  to  his  nature;  which 
would  have  been,  to  have  authorized  disorder,  confusion,  and 
wickedness,  in  his  creatures.  For  this  law  was  the  law  of  rea- 
son, or  of  nature  ;  and  if  rational  creatures  will  not  live  up  to 
the  rule  of  their  reason,  who  shall  excuse  them  ?  If  you  will 
admit  them  to  forsakje  reason  in  one  point,  why  not  in  another? 
Where  will  you  slop  ?  To  disobey  God  in  any  part  of  his  com- 
mands, (and  it  is  he  that  commands  what  reason  does,)  is  direct 
rebeUioD,  which  if  dispensed  with  in  any  point,  government 
and  order  are  at  an  end,  and  there  can  be  no  bounds  set  to  the 
lawless  exorbitancy  of  unconfined  men.  The  law,  therefore, 
was  as  St  Paul  tells  us,  holy,  just,  and  goo$l,  and  such  that  it 
could  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  otherwise." 

Perhaps  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  criminality  of  negative  qualities.  It  is  implied  in  some 
of  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  law  condemns  not  only  dis- 
positions which  are  positively  wrong,  such  as  hatred,  cruelty, 
etc.,  but  likewise  the  want  of  benevolence  and  compassion.  If 
this  should  be  qvprehfiaded,  at  first,  to  be  unjust  or  improper, 
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the  error  will  be  corrected  bj  a  fitde  attentkm  to  Seriptnre,  and 
to  what  passes  in  coromoD  life.  A  certain  man,  our  Saviour 
tells  us,  as  he  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  left  him  wounded. 
A  priest  and  a  Levite  came  in  s^ht  of  the  sufirer,  and  passed 
by  without  relieving  him.  But  why  is  this  circumstance  men- 
tioned? Was  it  to  their  praise  or  dishonor  ?  To  the  latter  no 
doubt.  They  were  criminal.  But  for  what  ?  Not  for  doii^ 
any  positive  injury  to  the  unfortunate  man ;  but  for  omitting  to 
give  htm  relief.  No  one  will  doubt  that  they  were  criminal, 
and  jusdy  liable  to  punishment  for  the  want  of  that  benevoleaoe 
which  they  ought  to  have  felt. 

In  the  twemy-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  Christ  has  briefly 
described  the  process  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  exhibited  the 
charges,  on  which  those  on  his  left  hand  will  be  condemned. 
These  charges,  it  is  remarkable,  relate  not  to  positive  offences, 
but  to  the  neglect  of  duty.  1  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stran-^ 
ger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ye  ck>thed  me  not ;  sick 
and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  that 
negative  qualities,  or  the  want  of  right  dispositions  and  actions 
will  be  the  exclusive  ground  of  condemnation  ;  but  surely,  unless 
these  were  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  such  a  representation 
as  that  which  has  been  cited,  would  not  have  been  made.  Nor 
is  the  sentiment  here  conveyed,  discordant  with  opinions,  most 
commonly  received.  Should  a  person  know  that  an  incendia- 
ry designed  to  €re  a  town,  on  such  a  night,  and  yet  give  no 
information  to  the  inhabitants,  the  public  opinion  would 
scarcely  be  less  unfavorable  concerning  him,  than  concerning 
the  incendiary  himself.  He,  who  conceals  a  plot  against  the 
State,  is  punished  by  human  laws,  for  misprision  of  treason. 

Let  it  not  be  considered,  therefore,  as  arbitrary  or  severe, 
that  the  divuie  law  condemns  defects,  as  well  as  positive  oSEon^ 
ces.    We  couM  scarcely  find  a  person  who  wooU  deliberately 
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deny  the  crimiiiafity  of  being  indifiBrent  to  God,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures.  It  has  now  been  shown,  I  conceive, 
that  every  action  of  man,  that  every  intention  and  desire,  and 
that  every  defect  in  devotion,  gratitude,  kindness  and  purity,  is 
just  matter  of  punishment.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  contrary  may 
be  shown ;  but  if  it .  is  so,  to  con^in  of  the  extent  and  pr»- 
ciseness  of  .divine  requisitions,  will  be  worse  than  useless*  If 
reason  approves  the  divine  law,  it  is  unreasonable  to  complain. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  lo  make  some  direct  inquiries,  as 
to  the  human  character.  If  the  law  has  been  correctly  stated, 
nothing  remains,  but  to  apply  it  to  human  feelings  and  actions. 

That  there  is  universally  prevailing  some  degree  of  depv* 
ture  from  this  kw ;  that  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been  any  per- 
son on  earth,  living  to  years  of  discernment,  by  whom  the  rea* 
sooable  requirements  of  Grod  have  not  been  violated^  in  a  de- 
gree, greater  or  less,  is  what  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be 
taken  lor  granted.  For,  although  we  sometimes  hear  persons 
mentioned  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  perfecdy  pore,  the  lan- 
guage is  evidently  the  result  either  of  passion  or  levity ;  and 
the  person  using  it,  when  called  upon,  will  hardly  essay  to  make 
any  defence.  It  is  evidently  true,  then,  as  the  Scriptures  de«- 
ckre,  that  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God* 
Therefore,  whatever  be  the  penalties  of  the  divine  law,  all  are 
exposed  to  them. 

If  there  is  any  difficult  in  admitting  this  coocIoskmi,  yoi:| 
will  consider,  that  to  the  determination  of  the  general  question 
of  a  man's  innocence  or  guilt,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  d^ree  to  which  he  has  violated  tho  law.  That  may  be 
necessary  to  a  right  apportioning  of  punishment,  but  not  to  a 
decision,  that  punishment  is  due.  If  I  have  walked  upright^ 
in  ninety-nine  instances,  and  perversely  in  one,  it  is  as  true  thai 
the  law  is  broken,  as  if  the  instances  of  perverseness  were  more 
numerous,  though  the  merited  punishment  is  less.  There  are 
in  our  civil  code,  laws  against  murder,  robbery,  theft,  and  for- 
gery. Should  a  man  be  indicted  for  the  last  crime,  and  broi^ 
to  trial,  it  would  avail  nothing  lo  plead  that  the  crime  had  been 
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eonmiitted  but  once.  NoChiog  more  tban .  that  b  contained  io 
the  iDdictment.  It  does  not  set  Tortli,  that  the  crtoie  has  beep 
repeated.  Nor  does  the  law  declare,  that  forgery  is  no  crime, 
unless  repeated.  One  act  of  the  Idod  renders  a  man  liable  to 
condemnation.  So,  if  a  person  commit  robbery  on  the  high* 
way,  it  will  avail  nothing  to  plead  that  he  has  suffered  a  hun- 
dred persons  to  pass  without  injury. 

It  being  conceded,  that  all  hare  sinned  in  some  instances,  let 
those  instances  be  ever  so  few,  it  b  no  less  certain  that  all  are 
justly  condemned ;  it. being  always  understood,  that  punishment 
Ibllowbg  condemnation,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  guilt. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  the  quantity  df  human  guilt 
be  small. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  crime,  which  finds  fewer  advocates  than 
ingratitude.  Persons  accused  of  this  may  deny  the  charge, 
but  they  never  attempt  to  justify  the  disposition*  They  never 
say,  that  there  is  no  obliquity  and  demerit  in  bebg  unmindful  of 
benefits.  If  a  moral  fitness  is  discernible  on  any  occasion,  it 
is  so  on  an  occasbn  of  favors  bestowed  and  received.  In  pro- 
jportion  to  these  favors  is  the  degree  of  merit  attached  to  in- 
gratitude. Agreeably  to  this,  is  the  sentence  so  often  quoted 
fipom  Publius  Syrus :  Omne  dixeris  maledictum,  quura  ingratum 
hominem  dixeris. 

With  what  feelings  do  we  receive  and  enjoy  favors  bestowed 
by  our  Creator?  Our  dependence  on  him  is  absolute  and  uni- 
versal. Existence  is  not  more  truly  his  gift,  tban  are  all  those 
objects  which  render  existence  valuable.  To  his  munificence 
are  we  indebted  for  intellectual  powers,  and  the  means  of  their 
cultivation— for  the  sustenance  daily  provided  ; — ^for  the  enjoy- 
ments derived  from  the  active  and  varying  scenes  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  night.  His  gift  are  the 
relaiions  and  friends  whom  we  love,  and  from  whose  afibelion 
to  us,  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  joy  of  life  is  derived.  His 
are  the  showers,  which  moisten,  and  the  sun  which  warms  the 
•arth.    From  Him  are  the  pleasure  and  animation  of  spring, 
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and  tbe  richeB  of  harvest — all,  that  satisfies  the  appetite,  sup- 
ports or  restores  the  aoiroal  system,  gratifies  the  ear,  or  charms 
the  eye«  With  what  emotions,  let  it  be  asked,  are  all  these  ob- 
jects viewed,  and  these  blessings  enjoyed  i  Is  it  the  habit  of 
roan  to  acknowledge  God  in  his  works,  and  to  attribute  all  the 
pleasures  and  security  of  life  to  the  Creator's  munificence? 
Possession  and  prosperity  are  enjoyed,  not  as  a  gift  to  the  un- 
deserving, but  as  tbe  result  of  chance  or  good  fortune,  or  as 
the^  merited  reward  of  our  own  prudence  and  eflbrt.  Were 
gratitude  a  trait  in  the  human  character,  it  would  be  proportion- 
ate to  obligation:  and  where  much  is  received, much  would 
be  acknowledged.  lu  this  case,  the  liveliest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion would  be  exhibited  among  the  weahhy,  and  those  whose 
prosperity  had  been  long  and  uninterrupted.  But  do  facts  cor- 
respond with  this  supposition  ?  Are  God.  his  providence  and 
bounty,  most  sensibly  and  devoutly  acknowledged  by  you,  who 
feel  no  want,  and  are  tried  witli  no  adversity  ?  The  truth  is, 
our  sense  of  obligation  usually  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  and  duration  of  blessings  bestowed.  A  long  course  of 
prosperity  renders  us  the  more  insensible  and  irreligious. 

But,  on  no  subject  is  human  ingratitude  so  remarkably  appa- 
rent, as  in  regard  to  the  christian  religion.  I  speak  not  of  those 
who  reject,  but  of  those  who  believe  Christianity ;  and  who  of 
course  believe  diat  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  might  not  per- 
bh.  Search  all  the  records  of  every  era  and  nation ;  look 
through  the  works  of  God,  so  far  as  they  are  open  to  human 
inspection,  and  you  find  nothing  which  equally  displays  the 
riches  of  divine  mercy.  The  Son  of  God  died  to  save  culprits 
from  merited  condemnation.  But  is  this  subject  contemplated 
with  interest,  with  joy,  with  astonishment  ?  It  is  viewed  with 
the  most  frigid  indiiference,  or  heart-felt  reluctance.  The  hu- 
man mind,  far  from  considering  this,  as  a  favorite  subject,  flies 
from  it,  when  occasionally  presented. 

What  inference  are  we  to  make  from  this  circumstance? 
What  conclusion  is  that,  to  which  reason  impek  us  ?  for  /.  e  ask 
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no  gratuitous  concessions.  We  ask  you  to  entertab  no  opinions 
in  theology  but  such  as  are  supported,  and  such  as,  all  things 
considered,  it  would  be  irrational  to  deny.  Ingratitude  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  imply  baseness, — moral  corruption.  Ingrat- 
itude towards  God  cannot,  in  its  nature,  be  less  criminal  than 
ingratitude  to  men.  Our  ingratitude  towards  our  Maker  is  un- 
deniably clear,  and  astonishingly  great.  We  are,  therefore, 
chargeable  with  a  high  degree  of  baseness  and  ill  desert. 
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So  far  aa  moral  corruptfon  is  evinced  by  ingratitude,  flagrnot 
and  long  continued}  the  es^istence  of  sueb  corruption  in  our 
species  has  been  shawn*  The  conclusion  rests  oii  this  ground : 
1.  That  ingraiiiude  is  a  crime  j  and,  2.  That  men  are  ungrate- 
ful to  the  Supreme  Being,  If  neither  of  these  propositiona 
is  questiotiahle,  the  concluiion  \s  not  to  be  resisted*  If  the 
want  of  grateful  feelings  Is  higlity  criminal,  if  it  betrays  pecu- 
liar baseness  of  temper ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  great  mnnifi' 
ceoce  Is  exercised  on  the  pari  6f  Deity j  the  amount  of  human 
demen^ii  is  not  inconsiderable* 

We  will  now  attend  to  another  argument*  As  in  the  tna« 
terial  world  the  nature  of  diJJerent  substances  is  kno\vn  by  their 
affinities  5  so  hy  its  objects  of  affection  and  aversion,  we  ascer-?' 
tain  moral  character.  Let  it  be  known,  with  persons  of  what 
character  a  man  is  most  fond  of  associating,  and  you  find  no 
difficulty  in  determining;  bis  own.  Attachment  to  profligata 
characters  indicates  proBi^Kcy*  Attnchment  to  the  virtuous 
and  upright,  indicates  purity  of  mind*  Should  there  be  m  any 
town  or  village  a  person  of  unusnal  stn«(ity  of  lenipor,  benevo- 
lence of  design,  and  universal  correctness  of  behavior ;  whose 
knowledge  and  discernment  always  selected  the  most  suitatta 
seasons  and  objects  for  the  exercise  of  his  benei^olence*  would  it 
not  follow,  Fhat  his  neighbors  were  extrcniely  deficient  in  taste 
and  good  feelings,  if  ihiiy  were  not  disposed  to  seek  his  societyj 
and  to  consult  bis  judgment?    Would  difference  as  to  his  moral 
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character  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  theirs  ?  The  conclusioD 
would  be  more  obvious  still,  if  the  person  contemplated  were 
known  to  be  easy  of  access,  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  and 
habituated  to  express  his  mind  in  terms,  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, were  most  appropriate.  Now,  there  is  present  with 
every  person,  a  being,  whose  character  is  similar  to  that  des- 
cribed, but  in  degree,  infinitely  superior.  There  is  a  being, 
whose  knowledge  of  every  subject  is  perfect,  and  whose  de- 
cisions are  infallible ;  a  being,  who  interests  himself  in  our  situa- 
tion, and  is  disposed  to  impart  counsel,  and  communicate  relief; 
whose  benevolence  is  greater  than  human  language  can  des- 
cribe, or  human  intellects  conceive.  He  has  never  refused  a 
favor,  when  goodness  and  wisdom  required  its  bestowment ;  and 
far  from  being  inaccessible,  he  has  invited  mankind  to  express 
to  him  their  situation  and  desires. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown,  either  that  mankind  have  no  love 
for  this  divine  being,  or  that  they  love  him  in  a  very  low  degree, 
it  will  follow  that  they  have  a  perverse  or  depraved  taste.  That 
He,  in  whose  character  are  united  the  most  glorious  attributes 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  should  not  be  an  object  of  afiec- 
tion  and  veneration  to  creatures  of  correct  moral  feelings,  is  a 
supposition  perfectly  absurd. 

Could  it  be  proved,  that  our  race  in  general,  though  not  en- 
'tirely  destitute  of  love  to  God,  possess  this  quality  but  in  a 
low  degree ;  a  degree  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  abil- 
ity of  comprehending  his  perfections ;  the  existence  of  moral 
corruption  would  be  no  less  certain,  though  its  amount  would  be 
smaller. 

But  how,  you  inquire,  does  it  appear,  that  there  is  in  man- 
kind generally,  this  deficiency  of  love  to  their  Maker?  i  an- 
swer, that  this  is  evident  by  their  not  exhibiting  those  marks  of 
the  contrary,  which  they  certainly  would  exhibit  if  such  defi- 
ciency did  not  exist. 

1.  From  the  condition  of  man,  his  imbecility,  his  depen- 
dence and  want  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  obviously  the  dictate 
of  reason^  to  maintain  constant  and  devout  intercourse  with  his 
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Maker.  Our  situation  clearly  indicates  tbe  propriety  of  such 
intercourse ;  and  previously  to  observation,  it  would  be  thought, 
that  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  the  Almighty,  would  be  con- 
templated with  the  highest  joy,  and  improved  as  the  richest 
privilege*  How  little  such  an  opinion  corresponds  with  fact, 
you  need  not  be  informed.  Though  we  .cannot  live  insensible 
of  our  wants,  feebleness,  and  mortality,  there  is  no  prevailing 
disposition  in  the  human  heart  to  place  confidence  in  (jod. 
Men  do  not  love  to  view  themselves,  as  surrounded  by  their 
Creator's  presence.  They  do  not  rejoice  at  the  return  of  sea- 
sons devoted  to  prayer.  Nay,  it  is  the  general  character  of 
men  to  cast  off  fear,  and  to  restrain  prayer  before  God.  If 
tbe  fear  either  of  temporal  or  eternal  sufferings,  occasionally 
urges  them  to  this  exercise,  it  is  evidently  not  in  itself  agreea- 
ble to  their  dispositions.  It  is  a  service,  submitted  to,*--rather 
endured  than  relished.  If  this  is  doubted,  let  us  reflect  on 
what  passes  in  our  own  hearts  ;  let  us  observe  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  want  of  devotion  among  others ;  and  in  many,  the 
entire  neglect  of  religious  acknowledgement. 

2.  Did  we  entertain  right  feelings  towards  God,  a  love,  pro- 
portionate to  our  powers  of  comprehending  his  moral  character ; 
such  feelings  would  be  manifested  by  the  frequency  and  the 
manner  of  our  conversation  on  the  subject.  We  are  univer- 
sally fond  of  conversing  concerning  those  whom  we  love ;  nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  discovering  our  sentiments,  by  the  in- 
terest which  we  take,  when  their  characters  are  discussed.  Were 
it  inquired,  whether  an  intimate  and  warm  friendship  subsisted 
between  a  particular  person  and  yourself,  any  one  would  justly 
think  himself  authorized  to  answer  in  the  negative,  if,  after 
much  acquaintance,  he  had  observed,  that  you  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  mentioning  the  name  of  this  person ;  or  if  you  discov- 
ered no  interest,  whenever  such  mention  was  made  by  others. 
If  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  this  conclusion  would  be 
incorrect,  they  are  such  as  do  not  exist  in  regard  to  Deity. 

Now,  of  the  great  variety  of  subjeots,  which  occur  in  social 
intercourse,  do  the  attributes,  providence,  and  fequirements  of 
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God,  bold  a  conspicuous  place  ?  If  conversatioa  of  this  kind 
is  commenced,  is  it  maintained  with  a  general  and  lively  inter- 
est ?  and  do  the  countenances  of  those  present  evince  their  de- 
light in  the  occurrence  of  such  a  theme.?  The  experiment  is 
indeed  but  sparingly  made  ;  but  when  it  is,  there  is  great  uni- 
formity in  the  result.  Now  on  what  principle  can  we  account 
for  this  fact  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  we  are  afraid  of  desecrating 
things  sacred  ?  and  that  reluctance  to  speak  of  our  Maker, 
really  proceeds  from  the  high  venertion  in  which  He  is  held  ? 
How  happens  it  then,  that  those  who  on  all  occasions,  manifest 
most  tenderaess  of  conscience,  and  devout  regard  for  the  divine 
honor,  should  be  less  delicate  in  this  particular  instance,  than 
others,  whose  usual  deportment  is  that  of  indiiFerence,  or  irre- 
ligion?  How  happens  it,  that  all  the  reverence  for  Deity 
should,  in  this  instance,  be  on  the  side  of  those,  who  evince  it 
in  no  other  ?  For  though  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  hypo- 
crites or  fanatics  may  ostentatiously  speak  of  religion,  and 
equally  true  that  some  pious  persons  may  be  less  able  or  dis- 
posed, than  some  others  of  the  same  character,  to  introduce  or 
support  religious  conversation  ;  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  dis- 
course of  this  kind  is,  in  general,  most  acceptable  to  persons  of 
piety  ;  and  least  so  to  those  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  relation  to  many  subjects,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  cannot 
be  universally  acceptable,  on  account  of  the  different  habits, 
studies,  and  capacities  of  those  present.  That  which  is  inter- 
esting to  a  student,  may  not  be  so  to  a  man  in  commercial,  or 
military  life.  But  the  character  and  commands  of  God  are  of 
equal  concern  to  all  human  beings.  With  these  are  connected 
the  immortal  interests  of  men. 

Now,  if  indifference  to  that  discourse,  of  which  our  Creator 
is  the  subject,  or  even  aversion  from  it,  betrays  a  want  of  aifec- 
tion  for  his  character ;  the  same  indifference,  or  aversion,  under 
our  peculiar  circumstances,  so  interested  as  we  are  in  this  sub- 
ject, so  dependent  on  God  for  present  and  future  happiness, 
aflbrds  proof  of  the  same  melancholy  fact,  still  more  strong,  and 
as  it  would  seeto,  irresistible. 
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For  reasons,  already  stated,  the  human  mind  ought  to  receive 
its  highest  pleasures  from  divine  contemplation.  To  intelligent 
creatures  of  correct  moral  feelings,  Deity  is,  of  all  objects,  the 
most  amiable,  splendid,  and  majestic.  Reason  dictates,  that 
our  attention  to  objects,  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  magni- 
tude, and  that  our  love  should  be  proportionate  to  their  moral 
excellence.  Observation  and  experience  show,  that  the  mind 
recurs  to  objects,  in  proportion  to  the  love  which  it  entertains 
for  them.  Let  it  then  be  inquired  whether  Deity  is  generally 
an  object  of  joyful  and  frequent  contemplation.  Is  it  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  mankind  that  they  receive  the  highest  pleasure 
in  viewing  the  independence,  omnipresence,  power,  purity,  and 
happiness  of  God  their  Creator  ?  On  a  favorite  subject,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  attention  ;  the  difficulty  is  rather  in 
abstracting  oi^r  thoughts  from  it.  In  the  present  case  it  will  not 
be  denied,  I  apprehend,  that  all  the  difficulty  is  of  the  former 
kind. 

Another  argument  to  prove  the  want  of  love  to  the  Supreme 
being,  may  be  deduced  from  our  disregard  to  his  honor  and 
felicity. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  at  first  view,  that  Considering  the  in- 
dependence and  majesty  of  God,  we  may  well  be  excused  from 
any  solicitude  on  this  subject.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  God  is  immutable,  and  he  will  secure  his  own  honor ; 
but  this  does  not  render  it  suitable  for  his  creatures  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  either.  If  you  are  cordially  attached  to  the  character 
and  interests  of  a  personage,  ever  so  elevated,  you  do  not  wit- 
ness, without  emotion,  contempt  for  his  opinions  and  commands, 
or  obloquy  attached  to  his  name.  As  to  the  felicity  of  God,  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  the  upright  in  heart.  We  are  never 
indifiTerent  to  the  happipess  of  those  for  whom  we  entertain 
affection.  If,  therefore,  we  find  no  consolation  in  the  thought,' 
that  the  most  perfect  being  in  the  universe,  is  completely  and 
permanently  happy,  it  follows,  either  that  we  are  criminally  de- 
ficient in  love  to  God,  or  perfectly  destitute  of  that  quality. 

It  being  inferred,  that  there  is  in  mankind  a  great  deficiency 
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of  love  to  God,  by  tbeir  not  exbibitiDg  those  marks  which 
always  accompaoy  such  love,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  men  are 
extensively  and  deeply  depraved.  For  if  perversion  of  taste, 
if  obliquity  of  character  is  not  proved  by  disinclination  to  an 
employment,  the  most  rational  and  advantageous,  such  as  that 
of  addressing  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  indiflference  to  the 
most  perfect  character  in  the  universe,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
easy  to  define  moral  depravity,  nor  even  to  imagine  facts  or 
circumstances,  by  which  its  existence  might  be  shown.  If  this 
argument  proves  any  degree  of  moral  disorder,  it  proves,  that 
such  disorder  must  be  extremely  great ;  for  there  is  amazing  de* 
feet  of  character — there  is  baseness,  in  vieiving,  either  with  dis- 
gust or  indifference,  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  assemblage 
of  moral  attributes. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  what  testimony,  as  to  the  morality  of 
the  human  character,  is  borne  by  events,  usually  occurring,  in  a 
country  of  civilization  and  religious  knowledge.  I  do  not  ask 
for  any  evidence  of  perfection,  or  innocence.  Claims  of  this 
kind  will  hardly  be  urged  in  behalf  either  of  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers ;  but  I  ask,  whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  strong,  inveter- 
ate propensity  to  evil  7  That  men  show  the  want  of  right  feel- 
ings towards  their  Maker,  is  comparatively  little.  They  mani- 
fest open  contempt  for  their  Creator  by  violating  his  commands. 

I  need  not  here  mention  those  innumerable  acts  of  dishones- 
ty and  perfidy  which  all  civil  restraints,  in  addition  to  moral  mo- 
tives, are  unable  to  prevent.  I  need  not  mention  that  intemper- 
ance and  sensuality,  which  are  as  certainly  pernicious  to  sound 
intellects,  to  character,  and  present  interest,  as  they  are  to  the 
eternal  salvation  of  their  votaries.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  facility,  with  which  both  the  young  and  the  old  acquire  hab- 
its of  blaspheming  the  divine  name^  and  of  mingling,  in  vulgar 
Intercourse,  language  the  most  trifling  and  the  most  tremen- 
dous. It  b  impossible,  while  the  present  subject  is  in  hand, 
that  considerations  of  this  kind  should  not  spontaneously  pre- 
sent themselves*  But  in  addition  to  this,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
general  conclusion,  that  one  object  concentrates  human  anxiety 
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and  effi>rt,  viz.  the  present  world.  Associate  with  persons  of 
every  age  and  of  various  ranks  ;  hear  the  conversation  of  the 
indolent  and  the  active ;  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure ;  the' 
hardy,  unlettered  laborer,  who  subdues  the  wilderness,  and  the 
votaries  of  refinement  and  science ;  carry  with  you  in  the  ex- 
curson  as  much  charity  and  candor,  as  may  consist  with  sound 
judgment ;  and  then  return,  if  possible,  with  this  conclusion, 
that  the  object  of  man  is,  at  once  the  most  rational  and  honora- 
ble, viz.  to  resemble  his  Creator,  apd  to  secure  salvation ;  or 
rather  avoid,  if  possible,  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  man  has 
forgotten  his  origin  and  high  destiny,  and  is  absorbed  in  self 
and  present  existence. 

There  is  a  youth,  let  it  be  supposed,  who  is  heir  to  an  exten- 
sive empire  ;  into  the  possession  and  government  of  which  he 
is  to  enter,  if  qualified,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  With  this  prospect 
before  him,  and  with  the  best  means  of  improvement,  he  can- 
not be  induced  to  prosecute  those  studies,  and  acquire  those 
habits  and  qualifications,  which  are  necessary  to  his  future  sta- 
tion. He  cannot  be  made  to  look  with  interest  on  the  empire, 
which  be  is  to  govern  ;  but  is  invincibly  averse  from  that  kind 
of  education,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  person  of  his  distin- 
guished rank.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  absorbed  in  pursuits 
the  most  trifling,  sottish  and  ignoble.  If  all  efforts,  long  con- 
tinued, were  insufficient  to  raise  his  mind,  and  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  his  pursuits,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  in  him  a  radical  defect,  a  baseness  of  spirit.  If  a 
thousand,  or  a  million  youth,  could  be  supposed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, manifesting  the  same  disposition,  the  like  conclu- 
sion would  be  formed  in  regard  to  them  all. 

But  if  the  general  appearance  of  things,  in  a  civilized  and 
christian  country  is  such  as  forces  us  to  conclude,  that  human 
attention  and  efibrts  are  centered  on  that  part  of  existence, 
which  is  now  present,  while  the  eternity  of  a  future  life  and 
retribution  is  universally  believed,  must  we  not  conclude,  with 
equal  certainty,  that  there  is  in  man  a  strange  obliquity,  a  strong 
indisposition  to  the  cuhivation  of  those  habits,  which  are  essen- 
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tial  to  future  happiness  and  glory  ?  As  these  habits  are  those 
of  moral  rectitude,  the  conclusion  is,  that  moral  rectitude  is 
that,  to  which  roan  is  strongly  disinclined. 

That  this  argument  may  be  more  dbtinctly  considered,  we 
wiU  enumerate  some  of  the  restraints,  in  opposition  to  which 
crimes  are  committed  ;  viz.  the  restraints  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, the  restraints  of  civil  authority,  and  those  of  religion. 

]  •  The  restraints  of  parents  and  guardians.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  infancy,  or  of  an  age,  so  little  removed  from  it,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  free  use  of  intellectual  powers.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, in  the  case  supposed,  that  authority  is  under  the  influence 
of  auction  and  good  design.  Youth  themselves,  will,  in  few 
instances,  deliberately  deny,  that  the  restraints,  which  parental 
authority  imposes,  are  intended  to  promote  their  permanent  ad- 
vantage. Why  then  should  numberless  arts  be  resorted  to, 
with  design,  that  these  restraints  may  be  evaded  ?  Why  should 
the  child  cherish  any  desires  to  counteract  a  government,  which 
has  for  its  object,  his  own  felicity  ?  What  a  monstrous  victory 
b  that,  which  is  gained  over  the  eflbrts  of  parental  wisdom, 
guided  by  unremitting  good  will  and  tenderness  ?  What  lan- 
guage would  this  be  in  the  mouth  of  a  son :  **  I  know  that  my 
parents  love  me  cordially,  and  are  continually  anxious  for  my 
reputation,  virtue,  and  happiness ;  but  they  shall  not  be  grati- 
fied. I  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  my  eflbrts  to  ren- 
der their  designs  abortive  have  been  crowned  with  no  inconsid- 
erable success  !"  O  !  tis  the  triumph  of  the  maniac,  who  slips 
the  halter  to  his  neck,  and  strangles  himself  in  spite  of  his 
keepers! 

2.  Let  us  next  consider,  against  what  restraints  of  a  civil 
nature  crimes  are  committed.  Civil  government  itself  is  little 
more  than  an  institution  for  preventing  mankind  from  doing  in- 
jury to  others  and  themselves.  The  whole  criminal  code,  and 
a  great  part  of  civil  restrictions,  have  their  origin  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  man.  But  for  this,  their  necessity  and  use  would  be 
superseded.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  expedients, 
to  which  legislators  have  resorted,  nor  the  various  penalties,  by 
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which  their  laws  have  been  sanctioned.  I  need  not  mention 
public  infamy,  disfranchisement,  bodily  mutilation,  pillories, 
posts,  imprisonment,  the  axe,  the  gallows,  and  the  gibbet.  Yet 
this  whole  ghastly  assemblage  of  terrors  is  inadequate  to  the 
suppression  of  crimes.  Thefts,  forgeries,  violations  of  contracts 
the  most  sacred,  robberies,  and  assassinations  are  not  exter- 
minated. 

Now,  must  not  the  disposition  to  evil  be  inveterate  and  vio- 
lent, if  it  operate  in  defiance  of  all  these  obstacles  ?  But 
though  the  restraints  already  enumerated,  cannot  be  considered 
*  but  as  strong  dissuasives  from  vice,  and  though  we  cannot  but 
consider  their  inefficacy,  as  proving  a  very  high  degree  of  moral 
depravity,  there  are  other  restraints,  the  neglect  of  which  affi>rds 
evidence,  still  more  clear  and  convincing.  I  mean  the  restraints 
of  religion. 

Extremely  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose  are  the  wcHrds  of 
Mr.  Locke,  which  I  am  not  deterred  from  using  by  the  consid- 
eration of  their  having  been  quoted  by  a  writer  on  this  subject. 
"  Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears 
in  contemplation,  greater  or  less  to  the  understandmg,  it  could 
never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  eternal  joys  of  heaVen,  once 
proposed  and  considered  as  possible  ^  the  eternal  condition  of 
a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches 
and  honor,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure,  which  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  though  we  should  grant  these  the  more  probable 
to  be  obtained.  He  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature, 
as  to  reflect  seriously  on  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must 
needs  condemn  himself,  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  under- 
standing which  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  laws,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice 
against  whatever  of  pleasure  or  pain  this  life  can  show.  When 
the  eternal  state  is  considered,  but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which 
nobody  can  make  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  end- 
less happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life 
here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must 
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own  himself  to  judge  very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclade 
that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certaia  expectation  of  everlasting 
bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one, 
with  tlie  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible, may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least,  the  terrible,  uncertain 
hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  so  evidently  so,  that  though  the  vir- 
tuous life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continued 
pleasure,  which  yet,  for  the  most  part,  is  quite  otherwise,  and 
wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  boast  of,  even  in  their 
present  possession ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  I 
think,  even  the  worst  part  here ;  but,  when  infinite  happiness  is 
put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  the 
worst,  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best, 
which  the  wicked  man  cannot  attain  to,  if  he  be  right,  who 
can,  without  madness,  run  the  venture  ?  who,  in  his  wits,  would 
choose  to  come  within  the  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ?  which, 
if  he  miss,  there  is  still  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  hazard. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing 
against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to 


Thus,  does  this  profound  reasoner  show  the  extreme  irration- 
ality of  neglecting  religion,  even  though  there  were  but  a  bare 
possibility  of  its  truth.  The  case  will  be  incomparably  stron- 
ger, if  we  consider,  that  what  is  here  suppo^d  only  possible, 
is  generally  believed  in  Christian  countries ;  I  mean,  that  future 
rewards  and  punishments  are  interminable.  All  the  infringe- 
ments of  moral  rectitude,  all  the  neglect  of  moral  obligation, 
which  occur  in  Christian  countries,  take  place  in  contempt  of 
endless  sufferings,  and  of  endless  pleasures*  These  are  the 
restraints,  against  which  crimes  are  perpetrated.  Besides,  it  is 
a  fact,  perfectly  beyond  contradiction,  that  most  persons,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed,  in  full  belief  of  eternal  retribu- 
tions, have  either  never  felt  sufficient  anxiety  to  institute  an  in- 
vestigation of  their  own  moral  characters,  or  else  maintain  an 
irreligious  hTe,  without  even  doubting  their  exposure  to  endless 
punishment. 
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Here,  I  would  ask  again,  whether  religion,  which  is  only 
agreement  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  must  not  be  an 
object  of  our  fixed  aversion,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
opposition  to  such  motives,  we  perseveringly  reject  it  ?  How 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  facts  undeniable  and  without  num- 
ber, unless  we  suppose  a  very  strong  propensity  to  evil  ? 

It  will  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  though  the  motives  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  are  indeed  extremely  forcible,  they  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  mind.  Considerations  of  a  religious  nature  are 
forgotten  among  innumerable  objects  of  sense. 

I  answer,  that  tlie  superiority  of  weight  in  religious  motives, 
infinitely  overbalances  any  advantage,  which  other  motives  may 
have  merely  on  the  score  of  proximity.  Besides,  how  distant 
is  that  change  in  our  existence,  which  brings  us  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  retribution  ?  In  truth,  the  ground  is  perpetual- 
ly opening  for  some  new  deposit.  Mortality  is  common  ;  and 
the  transition  of  not  a  few,  is  instantaneous.  By  these  provi- 
dences, by  the  most  urgent  solicitations  of  inspired  eloquence, 
and  by  the  commanding  remonstrances  of  Deity  himself,  the 
motives  of  religion  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  mind ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  they  should  be  presented 
under  circumstances,  more  favorable  to  their  influence. 
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It  will  probably  not  be  deoied,  that  the  arguments  already 
used,  prove  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  depravity  in  those  to 
whom  they  apply.  But  whatever  moral  disorder  exists  among 
ourselves,  or  among  those  who  are  best  known  to  us,  we  are  not 
hebce  to  conclude,  that  all  men  are  equally  criminal.  The 
present  state  of  our  country  does  not  indicate  the  present  moral 
character  of  other  nations ;  much  less  does  it  indicate  their  mo- 
rality in  past  ages. 

To  these  remarks  I  offer  no  objection.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  make  them  will  not  deny,  that  if  the  moral  character 
of  other  countries  and  other  ages  be  found  as  bad,  or  worse 
than  our  own,  whatever  legitimate  conclusions  have  already 
been  drawn,  may  be  fairly  extended  to  the  species  in  general. 

A  very  high  degree  of  moral  corruption  has  been  proved  by 
our  flagrant  ingratitude  to  the  Most  High  ;  by  our  indisposition 
to  hold  communion  with  him  in  exercises  of  devotion ;  by  our 
reluctance  to  contemplate  his  perfections  and  relation  to  us ;  by 
the  infrequency  of  religious  conversation  ;  by  the  little  interest 
and  pleasure  which  it  excites ;  by  the  universal,  and  almost 
exclusive  attention,  bestowed  on  present  existence ;  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  vicious  life  in  opposition  to  motives  of  eternal 
consequence. 

Do  not  all  these  facts  exist  hi  those  nations,  whose  moral  ad- 
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vantages  resemble  our  own?  Is  not  the  course  of  life  among 
them  essentially  the  same  as  among  ourselves  ?  Is  there  not  the 
same  inconsistency  between  those  principles,  to  which  their  in- 
tellects assent,  and  those  which  their  hearts  embrace  ? 

This  will  probably  not  be  denied.  But  as  there  are  few  na- 
tions whose  moral  advantages  equal  ours,  there  are  few  whose 
external  conduct  and  appearance,  though  not  better,  would 
prove  the  same  degree  of  demerit,  or  moral  baseness.  There- 
fore, our  conclusion,  as  it  respects  ourselves,  and  the  few  nations 
equally  enlightened,  would  be  too  severe  in  regard  to  others. 
In  answer  to  this  it  is  not  to  be  said,  that  those  countries  in 
which  ChristicKiity  has  been  mutilated  and  deformed,  exhibit,  not 
only  all  the  stupidity  and  vices  of  our  own,  but  much  in  addition. 
We  surely  should  not  resort,  either  to  the  Greek  or  Romish 
communion,  to  obtain  proof  of  human  uprightness.  Would 
such  proof  be  obtained  by  searching  among  those  nations  which 
have  not  received  Christianity  ?  Will  an  examination  of  the  mo- 
ral state  of  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  or  nations  more  barbarous, 
lead  us  to  entertain  an  opinion  less  unfavorable  to  the  human 
character,  than  that  to  which  we  should  be  led,  by  taking  into 
view  our  own  country  alone?  If  not,  it  remains  only,  that  we 
inquire  whether,  by  some  untoward  circumstance,  the  present 
generation  does  not  exhibit  a  degree  of  depravity,  unknown  in 
the  general  history  of  man.  For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
world  in  all  previous  ages,  has  been  in  a  state  approximating  to 
moral  purity,  we  could,  by  no  means,  be  justified  in  predicating 
deep  corruption  of  our  species  in  general. 

But,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  Ideas  presented  to  the  mind  in 
reading  history,  is  the  identity  of  the  human  character.  In 
climate,  forms  of  government,  degrees  of  light,  and  modes  of 
living,  there  is  great  diversity  ;  but  the  grand  outlines  of  charac- 
ter remain  unaltered.  Whether  we  judge  of  an  Egyptian,  a 
Persian,  a  Greek,  or  Italian,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  new 
principles.  They  have  all  the  same  propensities,  and  the  same 
general  object.     Amidst  similar  temptations,  there  is  similarity 
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of  conduct.     Pride,  ambition,  lust,  revenge,  and  selfishness,  are 
their  most  obvious  and  prominent  qualities. 

Let  us  now  be  more  particular. 

1 .  The  human  character  has  appeared  to  equal  disadvantage, 
among  barbarous  and  civilized  nations.  ' 

It  is  easy  to  praise  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  uncultivated 
clans  and  communities.  *'  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Scythians,'' 
says  a  modem  historian,  "  by  the  pictures  drawn  by  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  their  virtues  and  morals  are  worthy  to  be  held  forth,  as 
examples  to  mankind.  But  if,  as  Herodotus  says,  their  daugh- 
ters could  not  be  married  until  they  had  killed  a  man  with  their 
own  hands ;  if  they  took  pleasure  in  drinking  out  of  the  skulb 
of  those  whose  blood  they  had  shed;  without  mentioning  the 
human  victims  which  they  offered  up  to  the  gods,  they  were 
certainly  more  worthy  of  detestation  than  esteem."  This  con* 
elusion  would  perhaps  have  been  more  striking,  had  it  been 
drawn  from  what  Herodotus  further  says  as  to  the  habits  of  these 
barbarians.  "  Their  military  customs  are  these :  every  Scy- 
thian drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  person  he  slays.  They  sus- 
pend the  skins  of  their  enemies  from  the  bridles  of  their  horses  ; 
when  they  both  use  them  as  a  napkin,  and  are  proud  of  them  as 
a  trophy.  This  savage  use  of  the  sculls  of  enemies,  regards 
not  only  those  exclusively,  who  are  of  different  clans  or  nations. 
They  do  the  same  with  respect  to  their  nearest  connexions,  if 
any  dissensions  have  arisen,  and  they  overcome  them  in  combat 
before  the  king."  Herod.  4.  64.  et  seq. 

From  the  following  extract  it  will  appear,  that  those  tribes 
which  were  settled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  retained  the  ferocity 
of  their  Scythian  origin.  "  The  Normans  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims to  a  deity,  whose  rewards  were  believed  to  be  reserved  for 
those  who  slew  the  greatest  number  in  battle ;  the  happiness  to 
which  they  aspired,  was  to  intoxicate  themselves  in  his  hall. 
The  sculls  of  their  slain  enemies  were  the  precious  cups,  which 
were  to  be  used  in  their  eternal  carousals."  Millot.  Vert.  3. 154. 

The  reseniblance  between  the  ancient  Scythians  and  the 
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American  natives,  has  often,  and  with  good  reason,  been  remark- 
ed.    Among  both,  we  notice  the  same  horrible  ferocity. 

In  treating  the  present  subject,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  some  facts  which  were  formerly  mentioned,  in  show*' 
ing  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation.  ''  Among  the  Mexicans 
human  sacrifices  were  deemed  most  acceptable,  and  every  cap- 
tive taken  in  war,  was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The 
heart  and  head  were  the  portion  of  the  gods ;  while  the  body 
was  resigned  to  the  captor,  who,  with  bis  friends,  feasted  upon  it.'' 

The  latest  accounts  of  the  Islanders  in  the  South  Sea,  give 
us  most  unfavorable  ideas  of  the  moral  character.  The  custom 
of  offering  human  victims  is  common.  Nor  will  the  mind,  dis- 
gusted with  this  view  of  barbarian  depravity,  obtain  any  relief 
by  resorting  to  the  Islands  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
Island,  or  ratiier  continent  of  New  Holland,  kre  in  the  most  de-. 
plorable  state  of  ignorance  and  vice.  In  some  of  their  ceremo- 
nies, the  very  form  and  character  of  man  seems  despised,  and 
the  superiority  of  brutes  acknowledged.  The  New  Zealanders 
treat  their  captives  as  did  the  Mexicans,  i.  e.  they  devour  them. 
Surely  it  is  not  among  savage  nations,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
proofs  of  innocence,  or  facts  which  will  enfeeble  the  conclusion 
formerly  dr^wn,  as  to  the  human  character,  from  appearances 
exhibited  in  our  own  country. 

As  little  should  we  be  under  the  necessity  of  altering  our 
former  conclusion,  were  we  to  consider  what  the  state  of  morals 
has  been,  at  those  periods  which  are  most  distinguished  for  civ- 
ilization, refinement,  and  literature.  When  Pericles  was  in- 
creasing the  taste  and  refinement  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  cor- 
rupting their  morals.  As  to  Roman  morality  at  that  era  in  their 
history,  which  produced  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  we  have  full  satisfaction  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  were  eye  witnesses.  On  this  subject,  poets  and 
historians  perfectiy  coincide.  It  is  really  no  easy  matter,  even 
for  a  person  not  ignorant  of  the  vices  prevailing  in  our  own 
country,  to  conceive  that  astonishing  variety  of  appearance  which 
Roman  depravity  assumed.     Whatever  of  selfishness,  cruelty, 
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I^VMige,  prodigality,  gluttoDy,  and  lint,  tlfe  bddest  untginttm 
18  able  to  conceive,  was  practised  arooog  that  people,  whose 
power  gave  law  to  all  natioDS,  and  whose  literary  productions 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  all. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  neither  the  simplicity  of  savage  life, 
Dor  the  highest  literary  cultivation,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  com- 
munities of  human  beings  from  plungbg  into  the  grossest  pollu- 
tion. 

2.  The  character  of  roan  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
vicious  under  various  degrees  of  religious  light.  What  little 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  b  obtained 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  may  consider  the  patriarchal . 
age,  as  extending  from  the  creation,  to  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites emigrated  from  Egypt.  During  this  period  there  was  no 
standing  revelation.  Divine  interpositions  were,  however,  oo- 
casbnally  made ;  and  that  light  which  was  conveyed  to  individ- 
uals, must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  been  difiused.^ 

In  the  family  of  Adam  was  committed  a  murder,  most  unnat- 
ural and  impious.  A  brother  slew  a  brother,  because  the  latter 
bad  received  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  St.  John :  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brother's  righteous.  This  individual  act  of  violence  does  indeed 
prove  nothing  with  certainty,  except  the  character  of  its  author. 
But  that  a  crime  so  atrocious,  should  have  been  committed 
at  so  early  a  period,  when  but  a  few  individuals  existed,  and 
when  there  was  almost  no  possibility  of  being  injured  by  exam- 
ple, is  a  fact  which  well  deserves  our  consideration,  while  mak- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  man. 

The  next  prominent  fact  which  arrests  our  attention,  in  read- 
ing the  early  history  of  our  race,  is  more  clearly  to  our  present 
purpose.  When  about  sixteen  centuries  had  expired,  the  vices  of 
men  became  so  enormous  and  general,  as  to  call  for  exemplary 
punishment.  The  universality  of  the  evil,  merits  particular  no- 
tice. It  was  not  a  few  individuals,  who  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  by  daring  ounces.  Corruption  pervaded  the  whole 
mass :    God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  . 
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earth,  and  that  every^iraagiDatioa  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  coo* 
tinually.  For  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  The  Lord  said 
to  Noah,  the  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me,  for  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them ;  behold,  I  yill  destroy 
them  with  the  earth.  The  diviqe  •  forbearance  was  exhausted, 
and  the  deluge  ended  the  probation  of  these  incorrigible  sinners. 

Our  own  judgment  of  the  character  and  actions  of  men  may 
be  erroneous.  We  cannot  be  assured,  that  in  any  instance,  it 
perfectly  coincides  with  truth.  On  any  given  occasion,  persons 
may  have  some  feelings,  either  better  or  worse,  than  their  ac- 
tions express.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  the  judgment 
of  God  himself.  It  was  he  who  pronounced  the  sentence ;  it 
was  he  who  inflicted  the  punishment. 

When  Noah  and  his  family  left  the  ark,  there  was  a  kind  of 
new  creation.  The  race  had  originated  from  one  pair,  and  had 
become  intolerably  corrupt.  They  were  now  to  commence  an- 
other trial.  In  addition  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  new  probation  commenced, 
were  favorable  to  religion.  They  had  witnessed  the  general 
destruction  which  impiety  and  profligate  manners  had  brought 
upon  the  world ;  and  if  God  had  sent  the  flood  for  the  express 
purpose  of  punishing  and  destroying  a  rapacious,  sensual,  un- 
godly race ;  and  saved  Noah  exclusively  on  this  ground,  thai 
he  had  been  righteous  in  his  generation ;  if  such  discriminatioo 
were,  in  this  world,  made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
it  was  easy  to  infer,  that  there  would  be  a  difierence  in  the  world 
to  come. 

The  influence  of  this  consideration,  it  appears,  was  not  univer- 
sal even  in  his  own  family. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  idolatry,  and  its  usual  attendant^ 
profligate  manners,  became  so  general,  that  to  secure  even  the 
existence  of  true  religion  among  men,  further  extraordinary  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Dejty  were  indispensable.  Accordingly, 
Abraham  was  selected  to  be  the  father  of  a  distinct  nation. 

'  During  his  pilgrimage,  the  mhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gromor- 
rah  were  ao  polluted  with  crimes,  as  to  induce  the  Alroigbty-  la 
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consume  them  with  fire  from  heaven.  Ten  righteous  persons 
would  have  saved  the  cityi  but  even  that  small  number  could  not 
be  found.  We  might  make  the  same  reflection,  as  to  the  moral 
tendency  and  the  effect  of  this  event,  which  was  made  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  more  general  destruction  of  mankind  by  the  deluge. 
Unless  the  infernal  prison  were  opened  to  human  sight,  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  vivid  display  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven ; 
nor  an  event  more  calculated  to  rouse  a  world,  slumbering  in 
vice.  The  catastrophe  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
followed  by  any  reformation,  or  even  extensive  alarm.  The 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  were,  at  that  time,  replenishing  the  measure 
of  their  guilt,  and  preparing  for  that  general  extermination, 
which  was  to  be  effected  in  a  subsequent  age,  by  God  himself, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  people  Israel. 

From  the  emigration  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  a  new  era  couh 
mences  in  religious  history.  The  obvious  design  of  Deity  was, 
to  procure  an  asylum  for  truth  and  virtue,  expelled  as  they  were, 
from  the  world  in  general.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
purity  of  the  divine  character,  were  accordingly  inculcated  with 
great  frequency ;  and  in  language  strong  and  perspicuous.  The 
law  was  given  under  circumstances  extremely  terrifying :  The 
Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount ; 
and  Siilai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  de- 
scended upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended,  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly. 

The  terror  occasioned  by  this  scene  had  scarcely  subsided  ; 
and  Moses  had  not  yet  descended  from  the  mountain  where  he 
conversed  with  the  Almighty,  when  tbis^same  people  openly  re- 
voked from  God,  requesting  Aaron  to  form  an  idol,  under  whose 
protection  they  might  return  to  Egypt.  During  the  forty  years 
of  their  journeyings  in  the  desert,  their  disobedience,  murmur- 
ings,  and  impiety  brought  upon  them. numerous  judgments. 

Of  that  vast  multitude,  which  were  numbered  on  their  leav- 
ing Egypt,  but  two  persons  were  permitted  to  enter  Canaan. 
The  rest  died  in  the  wilderness,  agreeably  to  a  divine  threaten- 
bg,  previously  denounced.     To  a  right  estimate  of  their  guilt,  it 
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is  necessary  to  consider,  that  a  seriiss  of  miracles  bad  been 
wrought  for  their  emancipation  ;  that  their  existence  had  de- 
pended on  miraculous  supplies  ;  and  that  the  symbol  of  Jehovah 
guided  their  marches. 

Nor  was  their  character  materially  altered,  after  their  estab- 
lishment in  Canaan.  Whether  their  go?ernment  was  adminis- 
tered by  judges  or  kings,  the  same  propensities  might  be  dis- 
covered. They  were  immoral  in  their  lives ;  impatient  of  those 
restraints,  which  Deity  had  imposed ;  and  ready,  on  aU  oc- 
casions, to  adopt  the  idolatrous  worship  of  adjoining  nations. 
It  availed  nothing,  that  prophets  were  commissioned  to  expostu- 
late, and  to  denounce  impending  judgments.  Israel  would  not 
return  to  their  Grod.  They  were  swept  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  transferred  to  Assyria.  The  two  remaining  tribes, 
unreclaimed  by  this  event,  were  reserved  for  similar  punishment. 
Their  captivity  in  Babylon  destroyed,  indeed,  their  attachment 
to  idolatry  ;  but  the  national  morals  were  not  improved.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  you  particularly  of  the  state  of  the  Jews, 
when  our  Saviour  appeared.  He  whose  decisions  are  infallible, 
painted  their  vices  in  the  darkest  colors  $  and  their  existence, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  was  soon  after  terminated  by  the 
Roman  armies.  No  doubt,  there  had  been  upright  and  religious 
persons  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  economy,  as  there  were 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  individuals  of  this  character.  But,  if  we 
judge  of  man,  i.  e.  of  the  human  species,  by  his  appearance 
under  both  these  dispensations,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  con- 
clusion the  most  unfavorable. 

*  But  we  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  man  in  the  enjoyment 
of  higher  advantages,  than  those,  either  of  patriarchs  or  Jews. 
When  the  latter  dispensation  gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  light 
of  the  moon  became  as  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days.  During  the  age^of 
the  apostles,  and  immediately  after,  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
were  rapid  and  extensive*  The  good  efl^ts,  which  this  reli- 
gion produced  on  the  lives  of  those,  who  embraced  it,  were  too 
obvious  to  be  denied.     Christians  were  distinguished   from 
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othepi  by  meeknesSy  benevolence,  piobitjr,  mad  a  spirituti  life. 
But  this  bright  moraing  was  succeeded  by  a  day  of  clouds,  dark- 
ness, and  tempest.  The  Christian  church,  so  pure  and  patient, 
during  the  ages  of  persecution,  degenerated  in  the  season  of  it» 
tranquillity.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  intolerance,  cruelty,  avarice, 
ambition,  and  enormous  profligacy,  were  openly  exhibited  aiDOOg 
the  professed  followers  of  him,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  who  declared,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world; 
and  whose  object  was  to  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zeabus  of  good  works.  Not  only  were  abandoned  that  con- 
verse  with  heaven,  that  contempt  of  the  world,  and  that  elevated 
morality,  which*  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  lives  of  primi- 
tive saints ;  but  even  all  decency,  all  regard  to  appearances, 
were  set  at  de&ance :  and  that  not  in  one  country,  and  one 
disastrous  period  only,  but  generally,  and  during  many  centuries. 
Since  the  reformation,  there  has  doubtless  been  more  piety  in 
the  church,  than  before  Uiat  period.  But,  as  some  reflections 
have  already  been  made  on  the  present  moral  state  of  the 
christian  world,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  this 
place.  It  has  now  been  made  evident,  I  conceive,  that  man- 
kind, whether  we  view  them  in  a  civilized  or  barbarous  state ; 
whether  in  the  enjoyment  of  patriarchal,  Jewish,  or  christian 
light,  manifest  great  uniformity  of  moral  character ;— a  strong, 
inveterate  attachment  to  vice. 

3.  As  a  distinct  argument  in  proof  of  human  depravity,  I 
mention  an  acknowledged  tendency  to  alter  for  the  worse.  In 
addition  to  many  proofs  of  such  tendency,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained by  a  recurrence  to  the  preceding  remarks,  I  mention; 
that  corruption,  whether  in  political,  literary,  or  religious  in- 
stitutions, is  generally  allowed  to  be  proportionate  to  their  age. 
Old  and  corrupt,  in  application  to  government,  are  terms  almost 
synonymous.  Of  the  religious  orders,  which  have,  in  diffisrent 
periods,  been  instituted,  many,  it  is  well  known,  adopted  the 
most  austere  manners.  This  austerity  usually  gave  place,  by 
degrees,  to  indolence,  fraud,  and  dissipation.  A  person,  form- 
ing strict  laws  for  a  new  community,  might,  with  good 
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hope  to  see  them  well  obseryed,  when  first  adopted ;  but  he 
would  hare  no  doubt,  that  sub8e<|uent  ages  would  be  attended 
by  relaxation*  If  little  restraint  were  imposed  by  the  laws ; 
and  OM^iderable  disorders  were  tolerated  at  the  commencement, 
no  rational  person  would  expect  the  evil  to  correct  itself.  Such 
an  issue  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Whereas,  the  contrary,  viz.  a  deterioration  in  the  habits  and  mo- 
rals of  a  community,  at  first  well  organized  and  governed,  is  a 
change  at  which  noone.would  be  surprised. 

4.  The  moral  feelings  of  mankind  are  indicated  by  the  char- 
acter, which  pagan  nations  have  attributed  to  their  deities.  This 
character  is  forcibly,  and  with  great  exactness  exhibited  in  the 
foUowing  lines : 

"  QodBf  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust" 

In  what  way  can  we  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of 
ideas,  so  unworthy  of  God,  and  so  inconsistent  with  reason  ? 
When  a  right  conclusion  was  much  more  obvious  than  a  wrong, 
why  was  the  latter  generally  made,  the  former  seldom  or  never? 
There  must  have  been  a  bias  on  the  mind ;— *a  fondness  for 
profligate,  rather  than  for  pure  deities.  St.  Paul  evidently  at- 
tributes pagan  idolatry,  not  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  better 
opinions,  but  to  an  aversion  in  man  from  the  character  of  Je«- 
hovah :  That,  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  in 
them.  The  invisible  things  of  him,  fi^m  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternid  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are 
without  excuse.  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful.  They  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain Crod  in  their  knowledge.  Therefore  they  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image,  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man. 

If  the  Gentiles  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledgei 
neither  did  the  Jews.  They  had,  we  have  seen,  witnessed  and 
acknowledged  many  illusttrious  miracles,  wrought  by  Jehovah, 
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in  favor  of  a  religioo,  which  declared,  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  a  religion,  the  immediate  oh* 
ject  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  nation  from  idolatry.  To 
avoid  apostasy,  there  were  many  reasons  of  interest  as  well  as 
duty.  Besides  this  there  is  generally  prevalent  a  strong  par- 
tiality in  favor  of  tlie  national  religion.  A  change  in  this  par- 
ticular is,  hy  the  Deity  himself,  ranked  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  :  Pass  over  the  isles  of  Chittim  and  see ;  and 
send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently,  and  see,  if  there  be 
any  such  thjng :  Hath  a  nation  changed  ttieir  gods,  which  are 
yet  no  gods  ?  It  is  immediately  subjoined :  But  my  people 
have  changed  their  glory  for  that  which  cannot  profit* 

Now,  if  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  shown  unequivocally  a 
dislike  to  the  moral  purity  of  God,  they  have  evinced  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  immorality  of  their  own  character. 

Were  there  not  some  moral  taint,  or  wrong  tendency  com- 
mon to  the  whole  species,  we  might  justly  expect  to  find  some 
individuals,  not  guilty  of  havmg  violated  that  law,  which  is  holy, 
just,  and  good }  that  law,  every  command  of  which  has  the 
sanction  of  reason*  Of  all  the  remote  islands,  which  of  later 
years  have  been  discovered,  we  might  naturally  hope,  that  there 
would  be  some,  whose  inhabitants  having  learned  the  character 
of  God  from  his  works,  were  habituated  to  worship  the  eternal 
Spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  discov- 
eries tend  to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  considering.  Wherev- 
er there  are  human  forms,  there  is  misery  and  vice.  A  com- 
munity, whose  leading  object  it  is  to  obey  reason,  cultivate 
moral  purity,  and  secure  the  favor  of  God,  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  earth. 

Finally :  Our  opinion  of  mankind  is  generally,  perhaps  uni- 
versally, less  favorable,  in  proportion  to  our  converse  with  the 
world. 

If  a  man  is  credulous,  and  readily  presumes  on  the  correct 
views  of  men,  it  is  commonly  and  justly  remarked,  that  he  b 
ignorant  of  mankind ;  and  that  further  acquaintance  Will  teach 
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him  better.  This  sentimeDt  is  usually  expressed  without  the 
most  distant  apprehension  of  the  iiyference,  to  which  it  leads. 
From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  appears,  that  whatever  theo- 
ry we  adopt  in  accounting  for  the  perverseness  of  man,  the  fact 
is  undeniable ;  and  further,  whether  there  is  in  roan  by  nature, 
a  wrong  tendency,  a  moral  taint,  or  not,  facts  and  appearances 
are,  and  always  have  been  precisely  as  if  the  doctrine  were 
true ;  and  extremely  different  from  what  they  probably  would 
have  been,  had  the  doctrine  been  false.  Greater  disorder  could 
not  have  been  expected,  had  men  been  by  nature  inclined  to 
evil ;  much  less,  would  have  been  rationally  expected,  were 
they  not  thus  bclined. 


Vol.  I.  64 
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HUMAN   DEPRAVITY. 

Though  many  facts  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
lectures,  highly  dishonorable  to  the  moral  character  of  man, 
there  are  others  of  a  contrary  aspect,  which  are  supposed  to 
invalidate  the  conclusion  to  which  the  former  would  lead.  If 
there  is  much  vice  among  men,  there  is  likewise,  it  may  be 
thought,  much  virtue.  If  there  is  much  perfidy,  idleness,  dis- 
sipation, and  profaneness,  there  is  undeniably  much  truth,  fideli- 
ty, diligence,  and  temperance,  and  much  decency  of  manner, 
in  treating  things  sacred. 

I  answer,  that  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  human  deprav- 
ity, do  not  deny  the  existence  of  real  virtue  or  holiness  among 
men.  They  only  deny,  that  this  is  the  native  production  of  the 
human  heart,  or  ever  exists  there,  without  the  particular  agency 
of  the  Almighty.  They  further  suppose,  that  the  qualities 
which  have  been  mentioned,  such  as  veracity,  temperance,  in- 
dustry, etc.,  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  conclusive  ev- 
idence of  real  virtue  ;  i.  e.  of  si»ch  a  state  of  heart  as  God  and 
reason  require ;  since  these  qualities  are  generally  conducive  to 
worldly  advantage.  Without  veracity  a  man  can  neither  enjoy 
reputation,  nor  conveniently  transact  business.  Without  tem- 
perance and  industry,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  like  embarrass- 
ment. Profaneness  of  language,  or  levity  in  regard  to  things 
sacred,  exposes  a  man  to  the  displeasure  of  many,  whom  it  is 
his  interest  not  to  offend.  An  atheist,  therefore,  were  he  a  man 
of  prudence,  would  be  guilty  of  none  of  these  vices. 
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But  there  are  many,  you  say,  whose  regularity  of  deport- 
ment evidently  arises  not  from  considerations  of  present  conve- 
nience, but  from  their  belief  in  a  future  retribution.  The  &ct 
is  not  to  be  controverted.  But  before  we  can  use  it  in  proof  of 
moral  goodness,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  whether  this  absti- 
nence fiom  crimes,  proceeds  from  a  love  to  moral  rectitude,  as 
such,  or  from  the  fear  of  future  punishment.  For,  whether 
human  actions  proceed  from  the  fear  of  temporal  or  eternal 
punishment  they  are  essentially  the  same.  If  the  fear  of  being 
disgraced,  or  imprisoned  tomorrow,  be  a  motive  insufficient  to 
constitute  an  action  virtuous,  it  cannot  be  constituted  such  by 
the  fear  of  being  disgraced  or  punished  beyond  the  grave.  All 
that  can  be  proved  in  favor  of  a  person,  thus  actuated,  is,  that  a 
wrong  disposition  has  not  the  same  degree  of  ascendancy  over 
him,  which  it  might  have  over  some  others  in  the  like  circum- 
stances. It  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  any  person,  in  the  least 
habituated  to  contemplate  moral  subjects,  that  fear  of  personal 
disadvantage  or  suffering  is  essentially  virtuous.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  the  regularity  observable  among  men,  is  the  result  of  no 
higher  principle  than  fear,  it  affords  no  evidence  of  human  vir« 
tue.  It  only  proves,  that  vice  or  moral  corruption,  has  not 
taken  such  entire  possession  of  the  mind,  as  to  exclude  from  it 
all  considerations  of  reason  and  personal  interest. 

A  plausible  objection  to  the  doctrine,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
prove,  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  those  social  feelings,  and 
those  attachments  of  consanguinity,  which  are  extensively,  if 
not  universally,  discoverable  among  men. 

I  answer ;  if  these  social  feelings  are  indeed  virtuous,  or  mo- 
rally good,  the  objection  is  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  although 
it  would  not  invalidate  the  proofs,  already  adduced  of  general 
depravity,  it  would  prove  that  there  is,  in  the  heart  of  man,  by 
nature,  real  virtue  yet  remaining. 

Social  feelings,  parental  afiection,  etc.,  are  amiable  qualities, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  society,  and  extremely  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  man  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them,  I 
apprehend,  either  virtuous  olt  vicioas.    One  man  is  naturally 
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inclined  to  cheerfulness ;  another  to  gravitj.  This  difference 
probably  arises  from  bodily  organization. 

But  whether  it  does  or  does  not,  there  is  nothing  of  morality 
in  it.  To  ascertain  the  moral  character  of  a  man,  we  do  not 
inquire,  whether  he  is  naturally  cheerful  or  gloomy. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  social  feelings,  parental  auc- 
tion, etc.  though  they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, are  not  of  themselves  moral  qualities,  are  the  following. 

1 .  They  are  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  good  or  bad 
characters  of  men.  In  some  persons,  whose  lives  are  dishon- 
est, impure  and  profane,  you  perceive  parental  affecUon,  as 
strong  as  it  is  in  the  most  virtuous.  Crimes  the  most  atrocious 
have  been  perpetrated  under  the  influence  of  parental  feelings. 
Nor  does  the  strongest  friendship  for  an  individual  necessarily 
prove  any  real  love  of  virtue.  It  was  the  excessive  fondness 
of  Achilles  for  Patroclns,  which  induced  him  to  sacrifice  human 
victims,  and  to  express  the  barbarous  desire  of  feeding  on  the 
body  of  Hector.  It  was  the  friendship  of  Zopyrus  for  Darius, 
which  induced  him  voluntarily  to  mangle  and  mutilate  his  own 
person.  But  these  sufferings  were,  in  regard  to  the  Babyloni- 
ans, the  covering  of  deep  dissimulation  and  perfidy. 

Virtue  sometimes  requires,  not  indeed  to  eradicate  these  feel- 
ings, but  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  dictates.  Instance  the 
elder  Brutus,  whom,  as  a  magistrate,  duty  required  to  punish 
his  own  sons  for  conspiring  against  the  State.  Now,  if  the  so- 
cial or  parental  affections,  were  in  themselves  morally  good,  the 
stronger  these  affections  were,  the  more,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  there  be  of  moral  goodness ;  or,  if  these  affec- 
tions be  the  result  of  moral  goodness,  when  they  are  strongest, 
the  heart  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  virt^jous. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the 
irregularity  proceeds  from  the  excess  of  a  virtuous  principle. 
By  the  term  virtuous  principle,  must  be  meant  either  virtue  it- 
self, or  something  distinct  from  it.  If  the  latter,  i.  e.  if  social 
affections  be  something  distinct  from  virtue,  it  is  precisely  what 
1  am  endeavoring  to  prove.    But  if  by  virtuous  principle,  is 
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meant  virtue  or  moral  goodness,  the  objection  implies,  that 
moral  evil  arises  from  an  excess  of  moral  goodness.  Now  moral 
goodness  consists  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  God. 
It  is  therefore  just  as  absurd  to  speak  of  excess  in  virtue,  as 
of  excess  in  the  straightness  of  a  line.  It  is  just  as  absurd,  to 
say  that  criminal  irregularity  can  arise  from  excess  of  virtue,  as 
to  say,  that  two  lines  may  coincide  so  precisely,  as  not  to  coin- 
cide at  all. 

2.  My  other  reason  for  believing  that  social  feelings  and  the 
attachments  of  consanguinity,  are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious, 
is,  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  moral  agents.  Many  irrational 
animals,  by  associating  together,  contract  a  fondness  for  each 
other ;  and,  as  to  the  quality  of  attachment  to  their  young,  it  is 
no  less  strong  in  the  lion  and  tiger,  than  in  the  sheep  and  dove. 
Now,  if  these  qualities  are  common  to  all  animals,  whether  they 
possess  reason  or  not,  and  whether  their  natures  be  mild  or  fero- 
cious, their  existence  in  man  proves  nothing  as  to  his  moral 
character. 

You  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  however  plausible  this  conclu- 
sion appears,  there  must  be  some  sophistry  in  the  argument,  as 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  to  Timothy,  (Rom. 
1:  31.  2  Tim.  3:  3)  mentions  the  want  of  natural  affection,  as 
evincing  extreme  wickedness.  If  the  quality  itself  were  not 
morally  good,  its  absence,  you  imagine,  could  not  be  evil. 

I  answer,  that  this  inference  is  not  the  legitimate  offipring  of 
the  premises.  It  does  not  certainly  follow,  that  a  quality  is 
morally  good,  because  the  want  of  it  proves  moral  disorder. 
Were  a  judge  on  the  bench,  after  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  clearly  to  perceive  where  the  truth  lay,  no  person 
would,  from  this  circumstance  merely,  form  any  conclusion  as 
to  his  moral  character.  His  perception  of  the  truth  might  be 
no  more  virtuous,  than  his  perception  of  the  witness  who  gave 
testimony.  But  another  judge,  hearing  the  same  cause  under 
the  same  circumstances,  might  be  so  far  governed  by  his  pas- 
sions or  interest,  as  not  to  perceive  the  truth ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  forms  a  wrong  decision.    In  the  latter  case,  the 
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wrong  decisioQ  prores  the  Tice  of  the  judge ;  though  a  right  6e* 
cisioD  would  not  have  proved  his  virtue.  Again :  Voluntary* 
intemperance  always  proves  vice ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  volun- 
tary temperance  always  proves  virtue.  So,  the  telling  of  truth 
is,  in  itself,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious ;  but  the  telling  of  that 
which  is  not  true,  is  good  evidence  of  moral  depravity.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  true,  that  natural  auction  is  not  a  moral 
quality  ;  and  yet  that  it  always  exists  in  man,  till  smothered  or 
extinguished  by  excessive  crimes. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  evidence  the  Scriptures  give  con* 
cerning  the  character  of  man. 

As  they  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  their  testimony, 
if  rightly  understood,  fully  substantiates  any  doctrine.  But, 
when  facts  are  contrary  to  the  seeming  import  of  any  passage, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  seeming  is  not  the  real 
import.  As  to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  facts  and  the  most 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  perfectly  coincide. 

1.  The  object  of  our  Saviour's  advent  implies,  that  the  char- 
acter of  man  is  vitiated  :  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.  Again :  The  Son  of  man  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  It  is  likewise  asserted,  that  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  that  he  gave  his  life  for  this  world. 
It  appears  then,  that  our  Lord's  coming  had  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  whole  human  race.  But  if  his  coming  had  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  human  race,  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  save 
sinners,  it  follows,  that  all  men  were  of  this  character.  And  fur- 
ther, as  the  object  of  his  coming  is  declared,  in  other  words,  to 
be  the  salvation  of  them  that  were  lost,  it  follows,  that  this  too, 
was  universally  the  condition  of  man.  The  former,  perhaps, 
would  be  more  readily  conceded,  than  the  latter.  If  man  is 
accountable ;  if  there  is  in  existence  such  a  thing' as  moral  ob- 
ligation, the  moral  delinquency  of  man  cannot  be  questioned* 
No  one  will  assert,  that  man  is  entirely  innocent ;  but  from 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears,  that  his  departure  from 
innocence  is  such,  as  to  expose  hioi  to  perdition. 

3.  Christ  speaks  of  the  world,  as  being  hostile  to  his  religion. 
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(Jobo  7:  7.)  Tlie  world  cannot  bate  you,  but  me  it  batetb, 
because  I  testify  of  it,  tbat  the  works  thereof  are  evil.  Here 
are  two  important  assertions :  1  •  That  the  works  of  mankind 
are  evil ;  2.  Tbat  they  hated  our  Saviour  for  exhibiting  this 
truth. 

Those  who  follow  the  example  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  are 
said  to  be  a  community,  acting  on  moral  principles,  differing 
from  those  which  influence  the  world  in  general :  They  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  In  connexion 
with  this,  Christ  repeats  the  idea,  which  has  just  been  noticed, 
viz.  that  there  is  hostility  between  his  disciples  and  other  men  : 
I  have  given  them  thy  word  ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them. 
This  sentiment  is  often  conveyed  in  the  same  words.  The 
least  that  can  be  possibly  meant  by  such  language,  is,  that  the 
general  current  of  human  feelings  is  less  favorable  to  Christians 
on  account  of  their  religion.  But,  so  far  as  Christians  obey 
their  religion,  they  resemble  their  master,  and  himj  by  whom 
their  master  was  sent.  This  is  not  merely  an  inference  now 
made ;  it  was  expressly  asserted  by  our  Saviour,  who  said : 
They  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father.  There 
was,  then,  at  least  in  all  to  whom  this  language  applied,  a  dis- 
like of  moral  rectitude ;  a  dislike  of  good  men,  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Father.  Considering  what  was  shown  under  the  last 
partk^ular,  viz.  that  the  gospel  declares  all  men  to  be.  sin* 
ners,  even  in  sahigh  a  degree,  as  to  be  exposed  to  perdition,  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  limit  the  term  world,  in  the  preceding 
passages,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  the  world's  enmity  to  his 
religion ;  or  to  suppose,  that  none  are  comprehended  in  it,  but 
certain  individuals  of  uncommon  depravity. 

3.  That  infernal  being,  to  whom  the  Scriptures  give  the  name 
of  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  is  denominated  the  god  of  this  world. 
His  devotees  are,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.  They 
are,  therefore,  obedient  to  his  dominion.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  that  not  an  evil  principle  merely,  but  an  intelligent  agent 
is  here  meant.  But  let  it,  if  you  please,  be  conceded  f<Nr  a 
moment,  that  by  ibe  term  Satan  is  meant  a  principle  of  evil; 
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the  oonseqaeoce  is  not  leas  formidable ;  nz,  that  mankind  are 
under  the  influence  of  an  evil  principle. 

4.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Genets,  is  a  passage,  stritinglj 
to  our  present  purpose :  The  Lord  said  in  hb  heart,  I  will  not 
again  curse  the  ground  anjr  more  for  man's  sake  ;  for  the  im- 
agination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.  Of  those 
stronger  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter,  asserting,  that  every 
imagination  of  man's  heart  b  only  evil  continually,  it  may  be 
plausibly  said,  that  they  describe  not  the  character  of  mankind^ 
but  of  that  generation.  But  the  sense  of  these  words  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  cannot  be  thus  limited.  They  relate  not  to  any 
detachment  of  men ;  but  to  the  whole  mass.  And,  so  far  as 
our  subject  is  concerned,  it  is  perfecdy  immaterial,  whether  the 
passage  be  read  for,  or  although  the  imagination  of  man's  heart 
b  evil  from  hb  youth ;  as  this  particle  has  no  e&ct  on  the  pro- 
position, but  only  on  its  connexion  with  what  precedes.  If  the 
term  for  be  exchanged  for  although  the  sense  will  be :  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  although 
the  imagination  of  his  heart  being  evil  from  his  youth,  his 
wickedness  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  become  as  enor- 
mous as  was  theirs,  whom  the  flood  destroyed.     If  the  word 

for  be  retained,  the  meaning  will  be,  in  a  small  degree,  dif- 
ferent. I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,  for  the  imagination  of  hb  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ; 
and  therefore,  bis  future  crimes  may  call  for  continual  repeti- 
tions of  this  exterminating  judgment.  The  moral  disorder  of 
the  human  heart,  is,  on  either  supposition,  asserted  with  equal 
clearness. 

5.  That  mankind,  in  the  gross,  are  sinners,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  divine  wrath^  is  further  proved 
by  the  apostle's  declaration  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians :  Among  whom  we  all  had  our  conversa- 
tion in  times  past,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others. 

The  connexion  of  the  passage  b  thb.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  apostle  had  mentioned  the  moral 
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cirange,  which  had  been  prodaced  in  the  character  of  the  Epbe- 
mns,  under  the  figure  of  a  resurrectioo,  or  revival ;  compar* 
log  the  power,  by  which  it  was  effected,  to  that  which  the  Fatb*> 
er  exerted  in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead.  B7  the  introduce 
tion  of  this  comparison,  he  is»  according  to  bis  Hianaer,  led  off 
for  a  ntoinent  from  his  -subject,  and  resuifiaes  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter,  which  begins  thus  :  And  you  bath  bn 
quickened,  or  brought  to  life,  who  were  dead  in  tre^aases  and 
aios ;  wherein  in  time  past,  ye  walked  accordii^  to  the  cooraa 
of  this  world,  according  to  theprioceof  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience*  That 
thus  far.  Gentiles  are  meant,  is  conceded  without  controversy* 
It  imoiedialely  follows :  Among  whom  we  all  had  our  conversation 
in  times,  past,  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires. of  tbe 
flesh  and  of  tha  mind ;  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others.  It  will  be  allowed,  I  thiak,  that  notbbg  can  be 
more  natural,  than  to  understand  the  apostle  as  speaking,  in  this 
latter  quotation,  of  Christians  in. general,  comprebeading  both 
Jews  and. Gentiles.  Had  that  been  bisdesigOyheeiOiild  not  have 
used  more  af>prQpriate  language.  He  had  charged  tlUe  Gentile 
cooi^erts  wkh  having  lived  in  geeat  profligacy;  and  tfaen<  subjoins, 
that  this  gloomy  representation  may  be  at»plied  generally  .to  the 
oharaeter  of  Chrialians,  previously  to  (heir  embracing  Christian- 
ity ;  for  they  all  had  the  same  origin,  and  were  by  nalwre  in* 
dkied  to  sin,  even  as  others* 

There  is,  however,  an  explanaCKW  of  the  text,  wjbich  if  true, 
destroys  its  peitinency,  as  it  respects  tlie  purpose  for  whteh  it 
is  now  adduced.  The  two  prominent  points  of  this  explaoatioa 
are,  1.  That  tins' «postle  does,  noi  here  speak  of  Christians  in 
general,  but  of  .Gentiles*  -  2/  That  by  nature  is  meant  <ccistQm. 
As  to  the  first,  >it  is.said,  when- the  apostle  had  remmded  those 
of  the  Epbesian  church,  who  had .  been  Gentilee,  what  tlieir 
character  formeriy  was,  he  adds,  such  was  the  character  of  us 
all,  who  were  Gentiles ;  and  we  were  by  nature,  i.  e.  by  cu8<- 
torn,  children  of  wrath,  even  as  other  Gentiles.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  gf  eat  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  attending 
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tfats  explanation,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Gentile ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  ranked  himself  among  them,  it  was  by  mere  cour- 
tesy. In  this  chapter,  let  it  be  noticed,  he  speaks  distinctly  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  of  the  wall  of  partition,  which  had  former- 
ly kept  them  separate ;  which  wall  was  then  demolished.  Now, 
it  is  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul,  when  distin- 
guishing Jews  from  Gentiles,  should  take  himself  from  the  Jews 
to  whom  he  belonged,  to  rank  himsdf  among  the  Gentiles,  to 
whom  he  did  not  belong.  Tlie  fact  seems  to  be  this,  that  when 
the  apostle  uses  the  term  ye,  throughout  this  whole  chapter,  he 
designates  Gentiles  particularly ;  when  he  uses  the  term  i^e,  he 
speaks  of  Christians  in  general,  whether  of  Jewish  or  Grentile 
origin  ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  Jews  distinctly,  he  mentions 
them  in  the  third  person ;  e.  g.  in  the  serenteenth  verse :  Christ 
came  and  preached  peace  to  you,  that  were  afar  off;  i.  e.  to 
the  (Jeotiles  and  to  them  that  were  nigh,  i.  e.  the  Jews.  If  be 
meant  to  rank  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  why  did  he  not  say, 
Christ  came  and  preached  peace  to  us,  that  were  afar  off? 
We  surely  ought  not  without  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  wri- 
ter uses  the  terms  we  and  ye  indiscriminately  ;  but  necessity  is 
so  far  from  requiring  this,  that  on  such  a  supposition,  the  chap- 
ter is  far  less  intelligible.  Besides,  that  these  terms  are  not  in- 
discriminately used  throughout  the  chapter,  is  conceded  by  the 
advocates  of  this  explanation. 

Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  when  the  apostle  said, 
we  all  are,  by  nature,  children  of  wrath  even  as  others,  he 
spake  in  general  terras,  and  had  no  distinct  reference  to  Gen- 
tile converts. 

The  second  important  point  in  the  explanatkn,  which  we  are 
considering,  is  that  the  term  nature,  as  used  in  this  place,  means 
nothing  more  than  custom.  Should  this  prove  a  just  remark,  it 
would  not,  in  any  measure,  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  roan- 
kind  are  by  some  means  or  other,  children  of  wrath  ;  it  only 
relates  to  the  manner  of  their  becoming  such.  But  the  remark 
itself,  though  it  has  all  the  aid  which  learning  and  talents  can 
give,  still  remains  destitute  of  any  support  from  the  common  use 
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of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  there  iovariably  used  . 
in  its  ordinary  signification.  The  fourteenth  verse  of  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  afibrds  no  ex- 
ception. The  apostle  is  there  showing  the  propriety  of  preserv* 
iDg  a  distinction  between  the  habits  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
indecency  of  annihilating  this  distinction :  Doth  not  even  nature 
itself  teach,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto 
iim  ?  "  The  emphasis  used,  uvvii  ii  g^votg^  nature  itsdf,"  shows, 
suth  an  able  writer,  '*  that  the  author  does  not  mean  custom, 
but  nature  in  its  proper  sense.  It  was,  indeed,  long  custom, 
which  made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection, 
and  of  a  feminine  habit  and  appearance ;  but  nature  itself,  na- 
ture, in  its  proper  sense,  teaches,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female  sex,  and  with 
significations  of  inferiority.''  On  the  subject  before  us,  the 
opinion  of  Celsus  ought  not  to  pass  without  observation*  <^  Thb 
is,  mdeed,  very  true,"  saith  he,  *^  that  mankind  b,  some  way, 
naturally  disposed  to  sin."  (Glass,  iv.  322.)  If  it  be  asked, 
what  is  meant,  when  we  say,  that  the  doing  of  wrong  is  natural 
to  man,  I  answer,  that  moral  course  may  be  considered  as  nat- 
ural to  man,  which,  without  any  divine  influence  on  the  heart, 
he  generally  or  universally  pursues.  That  may  be  considered 
as  not  being  natural  to  man,  which,  without  such  influence,  be 
seldom  or  never  pursues.  Now,  it  is  the  language,  both  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  that  holiness  or  moral  recti- 
tude is  the  result  of  divine  operation.  Jesus  said :  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  He 
informs  us  afterwards,  that  to  be  born  again,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  bom  of  Crod.  The  alteration  expressed  by  this  Ian'- 
guage,  is  doubtless  of  a  moral  kind.  Previously,  therefore,  to 
this  change,  extraneously  produced,  there  is  a  want  of  moral- 
qualifications  for  heaven  r  i*  e-  there  is  a  want  of  piety,  a  want 
of  real  virtue.  But,  if  piety  or  real  virtue  would  not  exist  io 
the  heart,  without  the  agency  of  God,  a  want  of  this  quality  ia 
natural  to  roan.  The  term,  which  Christ  used,  in  his  discourse 
with  Nicodemus,  is  as  general  as  can  be  conceived.    He  dc»ea 
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not  say,  <'  except  a  heathen  be  born  again ;"  nor,  "  except  an 
extravagant  profligate  be  born  again ;"  but  ^^  except  any  man 
be  bom  again,  <ar  fni  ug  yevp^^n  avmdtp^  be  cannot  see  ibe 
kingdom  of  God." 

Finally,  the  doctrine  in  question  receives  much  support  from 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans*  The  inspi- 
red writer  there  considers  the  whole  human  family,  as  consist** 
ing  of  those,  who  are  in  the  flesh,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
spirit.  The  character  of  the  former  is,  that  they  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh ;  the  character  of  the  latter,  that  they  mind 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  It  is  implied  further,  that  all  would  be 
of  the  former  description,  i.  e.  all  would  make  the  present 
world  the  centre  of  their  desires  and  eflbrts,  were  none  the 
sulyects  of  an  external  influence :  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  spirit,  if  so  be  the  Spirit  of  (rod  dwell  in  you.  As  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  But  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  of  the  same  import. 
Now,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Christian  economy ; 
the  object,  which  it  has  professedly  in  view ;  the  passages, 
already  quoted,  relathag  to  the  character  of  man ;  when  we 
consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  the 
conduct  of  men,  whether  civilised  or  barbarous ;  whether  en- 
vebped  in  the  horrors  of  Gentile  superstition,  blest  with  that 
partial  lighti  which  dawned  upon  the  Jews,  or  enjoying  the  un- 
mixed  radiance  of  Christianity ;  when  we  observe,  in  a  coun- 
try, professing  to  acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of  this  light, 
crimes,  various  and  without  number ;  universal  unwillingness  to 
make  the  Supreme  Being  the  subject  of  contemplation  or  dis- 
course ;  especially  when  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  per- 
ceive a  perverted  taste,  aversion  from  the  commands  of  reason, 
and  the  Almighty ;  conscience  asserting  the  claims  of  rectitude, 
and  the  will  pertinaciously  refusing  them ;  when  we  view  all 
these  considerations  in  their  connexion  with  one  another,  is  it 
reasonable  to  deny  the  universal  and  native  depravity  of  man  7 
Tliough  it  should  be  allowed,  as  doubtless  it  must  be,  that  there 
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are  coDsiderable  difficulties  attending  the  doctrine,  the  denial  of 
it  is  accompanied  by  those  that  are  still  greater.  May  Grod  en- 
able  us  to  seek  truth  with  impartiality,  and  in  all  cases  to  give 
that  degree  of  assent,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  evidence 
exhibited. 
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HUMAN   DEPRAVITY. 

Mr  present  object  is, 

I.  Briefly  to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  that  cor* 
ruption,  the  existence  of  which  I  have  before  endeavored  to 
prove : 

II.  To  notice  some  objections  to  the  doctrine  in  question  ad- 
ditional to  those,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  ; 

III.  Inquire,  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  sin 
of  our  first  parents,  and  the  present  moral  character  of  their 
descendants. 

L  As  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  that  corruption,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  prove.  It  is  not  implied, 
in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  that  the  disorders,  com- 
mon to  the  human  heart,  are  the  greatest  conceivable.  The 
Scriptures,  with  great  clearness  and  frequency,  inform  us,  that 
there  will  be  diversity,  not  only  in  the  rewards,  bestoi^ed  on  the 
righteous,  but  in  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  wicked.  Though 
the  wicked  will  find  no  period  to  their  punishment,  the  degree 
awarded  to  some,  will  be  less  than  that  inflicted  on  others :  He 
who  knows  not  his  Lord's  will,  and  does  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  will  be  beaten  with  less  severity  than  he,  who  does  the 
same  things  with  more  distinct  knowledge  of  his  duty.  On  the 
sinners  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  will  doubt- 
less be  laid,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  no  common  burden  of  inr 
famy  and  pain  ;  which  will,  however,  be  exceeded  by  theirs, 
who  contemned  the  personal  ministiy  of  Jesus  Cbrbt.     Pun- 
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iBbment  will  be  proportioQate  to  guilt.  Therefore,  all  shrners 
are  not,  io  the  same  degree,  gui])y.  Bat  in  one  particular, 
there  is  universal  similarity.  They  are  all  destitute  of  that  ho- 
liness, or  moral  goodness,  which  is  implied  in  love  to  the  Su- 
t>rerae  Being.  If  not,  all  the  difference  between  those  whom 
God  will  receive,  and  those  whom  he  will  reject,  consists,  not  in 
the  nature  of  their  characters,  but  in  their  degree  of  goodness. 
Those  who  have  much  of  divine  love,  will  be  received,  and 
made  eternally  glorious ;  those,  who  have  little  of  this  quality, 
will  be  forever  the  objects  of  their  Maker's  displeasure.  Now, 
it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  general  import  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  suppose,  that  any,  who  have  sincere  affection  for  their 
Creator,  on  account  of  his  moral  rectitude,  will  be  treated  as 
incorrigible  enemies.  But  if  the  moral*  character  of  God,  is 
not  the  object  of  our  love,  such  love  can  neither  be  the  foun- 
dation of  virtue,  nor  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

Further :  It  is  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  (Ro- 
mans, 8:  8.)  What  is  meant  by  this  term,  appears  by  the  con- 
nexion in  which  it  stands.  Those  to  whom  this  term  applies, 
and  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  constitute  the  whole  human 
family.  Persons  of  the  latter  description,  are  called  the  sons 
of  God ;  and  it  is  said  concerning  them,  that  they  shall  live. 
Of  the  others,  who  live  after  the  flesh,  it  is  said,  they  shall  die. 
But  this  assertion  is  true  in  relation  to  all,  who  are  not  led  by  the 
Spirit.  Of  all  such  then,  it  is  true,  that  they  cannot  please  God. 
Of  persons  who  have  love  to  the  Supreme  Being  on  account 
of  his  holiness,  or  moral  rectitude,  this  cannot  be  asserted* 
Therefore,  all  who  are  not  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  destitute  of 
this  quality ;  and  consequently  of  all  virtue,  of  which  this  qual- 
ity is  the  foundation. 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God : 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God ;  neither  indeed  can  be. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  the  mind  of 
those,  who,  agreeably  to  the  apostle's  language,  are  in  the  flesh. 
As  the  apostle  must  have  had  some  meaning,  when  he  asserted, 
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conoeroing  9ucb  perBODs,  that  their  mioda  are  •nmity  agniast 
God,  to  ascertain  hia  meaning,  rauat  be  an  object  worth  inquiry. 
That  men  have  a  disliiie  to  all  restraints,  whetlier  civil  or  divine, 
which  they  habitually  disregard,  will  hardly  be  doqbtad.  They» 
who  habitually  refuse  compliance  with  the  laws  of  God,  must 
dislike  those  laws.  Though  their  reason  may,  their  hearts  do 
not  approve  them.  But  these  laws  are  an  expression  of  tha 
character  of  God.  If,  therefore,  they  dislike  the  one,  it-is  im- 
possible, that  they  should  not  dislike  the  other.  It  is  certain 
then,  that  those  who  do  not  live  after  the  spirit,  dislike  the  divine 
moral  character.  That  they  are  not  subject,  i.  e.  not  obedient 
to  the  divine  law,  is  beyond  dispute. 

.  Suppose  further,  that  persons,  thus  disliking  their  Maker,  as 
A  (Doral  being,  should  reflect  that  his  law  will  be  executed,  and 
the  punishment  which  it  threatens,  will  be  inflicted,  would  it 
not  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  their  feelings  of  dis-* 
like  would  be  increased  ?  Were  they  not  restrained  by  fear, 
and  had  they  nothing  further  to  hope  from  the  Almighty,  would 
not  their  dislike,  thus  increased  to  violent  enmity,  be  expressed 
by  word  ?  A  disloyal  subject  under  an  earthly  mooafchy, 
while  persevering  in  sedition  or  dbobedience,  thereby  exposing 
himself  to  punishment,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  only 
dislike  the  government,  but  desire  a  revolution ;  which  revolu^ 
tion  he  would  efiect,  were  power  sufficient  lodged  in  his  hands. 
While  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  such  an  entcirprise,  he 
may  never  express  such  a  wish,  nor  perceive  it  distinctly  formed 
in  his  mind.  Now,  if  disobedience  has  the  same  expressjpo  in  re- 
gard to  the  divine  government,  which  it  doubtless  ba$  ia  re- 
lation to  civil  government,  it  follows,  that  the  wicked  man^s 
dislike  of  the  law,  and  consequently  of  the  character  of  God, 
would  under  certain  circumstances,  lead  to  measuree,  most 
^ftrikingly  impk>us. 

. .  That  we  may  understand  still  more  distinctly  the  apostle's 
assjBrtion,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  againM  God,  let  it  be 
OQnsidered,  under  what  circumstances,  one  man  becomes  the 
ebemy  of  apoUier.    These  are  an  opposition  of  character  and 
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interest.  If  there  is  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  of  such  a  cbar> 
acter,  as  to  view  mine  with  unyaryiog  displeasure  or  abfaor« 
rence,  and  who  is  preparing  to  inflict  heavy  sufierings  in  prdbf 
of  such  displeasuf  e,  my  feelings  towards  that  person  are  not 
those  of  friendship,  but  hostility.  Now,^  the  wicked,  if  they 
view  the  subject  justly,  know  that  Deity  is  of  such  character,  as 
to  contemplate  theirs  with  displeasure ;  and  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  inflict  heavy  sufierings  in  proof  of  this  displeasure.  Alust 
there  not  be  the  same  mference  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other  ? 

But  wicked  men,  you  reply,  are  not  conscious  of  possesring 
a  mind,  hostile  to  their  Maker.  The  remark  is  true ;  but  ad- 
mission of  its  truth  imposes  no  necessity  of  relinqoishiog  the 
doctrine  in  question.  Suppose  the  best  created  being  in  the 
universe  were  in  company  with  the  worst;  wlnle  each  was  ig* 
norant  of  the  other's  character,  there  would  be  no  actual  hostil- 
ity. Were  two  persons,  between  whom  there  had  been  a  settled 
emnity,  brought  together,  undw  circumstances,  which  prevent- 
ed each  from  knowibg  the  other,  no  unfriendly  feelings  would 
be  excited.  Yet  they  are  in  truth  enemies.  In  like  manner, 
if  sinners  mistake  the  attributes  and  requirements  of  God,  fancy- 
ing, that  no  great  difl&rence  exists  between  his  character  and 
their  own,  it  is  easy  td  perceive,  why  they  are  not  conscious  of 
any  hostility.  Although  they  should,  m  words,  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  his  demands,  -yet  if  they  never  make  these  the 
subject  of  delibei^te  reflectkMi,  or  if  they  suppose,  that  he,  who 
makes  these  demands,  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  dispense 
with  them,  fedings  of  enmity  are  not  Ukely  to  be  perceived. 

In  using  the  term  enmity  against  God,  m  application  to  the 
human  heart,  we  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  state  of  feeling, 
which  necessarily  results  to  a  corrupt  being,  from  contemplating 
the  divine  rectitude,  in  connexion  with  a  full  persuasion  of  bis 
own  exposure  to  punishment,  in  consequence  of  his  opposttk>a 
to  this  rectitude.  There  can  be  no  particular  excellence  in  any 
sound,  or  combination  of  letters.  Extreme  attachment  to  tjiis^ 
or  to  any  term,  is  not  to  be  justified.  As  the  object  cf  langm^ 
is  to  convey  ideas,  whenever  a  term  is  found  to  be  often  nwh 
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understood,  to  convey  more  or  less  than  the  ^petker  designs,  it 
ought  to  be  fullj  explained,  or  disused.  But  no  person,  1  am 
persuaded,  who  believes,  that  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  des- 
titute of  any  afiection  to  virtue  or  holiness,  will  condemn  the 
term  enmity,  as  in  itself  improper. 

I  shall  DOW  in4he  second  place  notice  some  objections  to  the 
doctrine  m  general,  additional  to  those,  already  mentioned. 

1.  It  b  said,  if  sinning  is  natural,  man  cannot  be  blame^ 
worthy. 

You  will  recollect  what  was  said  in  the  last  lecture ;  vis. 
^*  That  may  be  considered,  as  natural  to  man,  which,  without 
any  divine  influence,  he  generaUy  or  universally  pursues.'* 
Tlie  question  then  is  uriiether  a  man  ceases  to  be  blaroe*worthy, 
because,  without  divine  influence  on  the  heart,  he  genendly  or 
universally  pursues  a  course  of  disobedience  ?  Let  this  ques- 
tion be  considered,  1st,  on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  3d,  on  the 
^und  of  freedom.  They,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, whether  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Edwards  or  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, can,  with  no  consbtency,  urge  thb  objection.  Tbey  sup- 
pose, that  all  actions  through  the  universe,  are  necessary.  Yet 
they  believe,  that  there  are  such  qualities,  as  virtue  and  vice. 
Now,  if  necessity  does  not  exculpate  him,  who,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  proceeds  obliquely,  part  of  the  time,  it  will  not  excul- 
pate those,  who  never  proceed  in  a  right  direction.  Once  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  so  far  as  the  present  objection, 
so  far  as  human  accountability  is  concerned,  it  matters  not 
whether  wrong  conduct  be^  occasbnal  or  perpetual. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  objection  on  supposition  of  hu- 
man liberty*  It  b  evident,  that  men  do  sin  part  of  the  time. 
Thb,  it  b  conceded,  b  not  inconsbteut  with  freedom ;  and  the 
transgressor  b  justly  punbhed.  'X^bat  some  individuab  sin  with 
great  frequency,  will  not  be  denied.  Do  they  for  this  reason, 
cease  to  be  Uame-worthy  ?  Let  us  proceed  a  little  further,  and 
suppose,  that  a  few  abandoned  persons  pursue  uniformly  that 
course,  which  the  individuab  last  mentioned,  pursue  occasion- 
ally.   Do  tbey  cease  to  be  criminal  ?    If  men,  without  con- 
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sthiJDty  and  in  opposhbn  to  reason  and  interest,  choose  to  do 
wrong  part  of  the  time,  they  may  uniformly  make  the  same 
choice.  If  a  disposition  to  moral  evil,  or,  if  yq^  please,  a  dis- 
position, criminally  defective,  occasionally  existing,  does  not 
prove  a  necessitating  impulse,  neither  would  the  same  disposi- 
tion, were  it  constant. 

2.  It  may  be  further  objected,  that  the  doctrine  before  us  ap- 
pears to  auribute  moral  evil  to  those,  who  are  incapable  of 
moral  action. 

Whether  such  representations  of  the  doctrine  are  ever  made, 
as  are  fairly  liable  to  this  objection,  I  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
termine. It  is  sufficient,  if  it  does'not  lie  against  the  doctrine, 
as  it  has,  in  these  lectures,  been  defined.  At  what  time,  moral 
agency  conrHnences  in  human  creatures,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  determine.  Previously  to  the  existence  of  moral 
agency,  no  guilt  can  be  contracted.  It  is  doubtless  absurd  to 
predicate  virtue  or  vice  of  a  creature,  incapable  of  both.  Nor 
would  it  be  less  absurd  to  speak  of  reward  or  retribution,  or  mo- 
ral goodness,  in  reference  to  such  a  being.  But  if  children  at  a 
very  early  period  are  not  moral  agents ;  if  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  doing  or  fueling  wrong,  they  are,  it  will  be  remembered, 
equally  incapable  of  doing  or  feeling  right,  and  therefore,  as  it 
should  seem,  perfectly  unqualified  to  partake  in  a  retribution. 
The  doctrine  attempted  to  be  proved,  is  this,  and  this  only,  that 
human  creatures  do  not  practise  righteousness,  or  sincerely  obey 
the  divine  law,  without  divine  influence  ;  a  proposition,  wliich 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  period,  at  which  moral 
agency  commences. 

If  any  of  the  human  race  are  taken  from  the  world,  while 
destitute  of  qualities,  which  capacitate  them  for  moral  action, 
God  will  doubtless  dispose  of  them  agreeably  to  tliat  wisdom 
and  rectitude^  which  cfaaracteriae  .his  government. 

It  is^  1  suppose,  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  doctrine 
of  depravity,  as  here  stated,  does  not  imply,  that  one  being  can 
be  aoiwerable  for  the  sins  of  another.  Whatever  connexion 
tber»  may  be  between  the*  sin  of  any  progemtor  and  the  present 
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moral  state  of  the  world,  we  are,  without  reaaooable  doubt,  ex- 
clusively answerable  for  personal  offences.  The  sin  of  another 
person  can  no^more  be  mjr  sin,  than  the  palpitations  of  his 
heart  can  be  the  palpitations  of  mine.  No  appointment,  coo- 
sdiution,  or  ooveoant,  can  create  identity  between  two  beings, 
which  are  different,  nor  render  it  true,  that  a  creature  can  have 
sinned  before  he  existed.     But, 

3.  It  may  well  deserve  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  and  the  present  mo- 
ral character  of  tlieir  descendants. 

That  our  present  condition  is,  in  some  respects,  afiected  by 
the  apostasy  of  Adam,  is  an  opinion,  almost  upiformly  received 
among  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  That  temporal  death 
is  the  consequence  of  this  defection,  b  equally  conceded  by 
those,  whose  opinions  on  many  subjects  widely  differ.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  that  animal  oonstitittion,  which  now  tends 
to  decay  and  death,  had  tfot  originally  the  same  tendency. 
Considered  merely  as  an  animal,  therefore,  man  is  not  the 
same,  as  was  Adam  before  his  transgression.  Without  any 
positive  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  not  improba- 
ble, that  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  man  would  produce 
some  efiect  on  his  moral  character.  The  way  is  then  prepared 
for  inquiryi  whether  the  Scriptures  affi>rd  any  evidence,  that 
this  was  in  fact  the  case. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between^  Adam  and  Christ ;— between  the  die* 
advantages,  conveyed  to  mankind  through  the  medium  of  the 
one,  and  the  benefits  received  through  the  medium  of  the  other. 
Now  the  latter,  I  e.  the  benefits  received  through  Christ,  are 
chiefly  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  There  would  be  no 
ground  for  a  contrast,  then,  unless  the  detriment  received  from 
Adam,  comprehended  in  it  something  moral  or  spiritual. 

But,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  observe,  that  the  lan- 
guage, used  by  the  apostle,  is  such,  as  cannot  fiurly  be  inter^ 
preted  to  mean  any  thing  l^ss..  '^  As  by  the  ofience  of  one, 
judgment  cama  upon  all  men  to  condeomalion ;  so  by  the  tight- 
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eousoess  of  oae^  tbd  free  gift  came  upoo  all  meD  to  justification 
of  life.  For,  as  by  ooe  man's  disobedieoce}  many  were  made 
sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  oi  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous.^' 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  is  it  possible  that  men  should  become 
sinners^  through  the  offence  of  a  distant  progenitor  ?  1  ans* 
wer :  This  is  not  possible,,  without  their  own  consent  His  sb 
b  not  theirs  ;  nor  can  any  constitution  or  appointment  render  it 
so.  If  a  parent  exhibits  nothing  but  examples  of  profligacy 
before  his  children,  his  crimes  are  not  chargeaUe  to  tbem. 
Yet,  in  consequence  of  his  crimes,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
h^My  probable,  that  they  will  become  as  criminal  as  himself. 
Further,  if  his  animal  system  is  so  organized,  ad  to  excite  him 
strongly  to  particular  crimes,  say,  intemperance  or  revenge ;  his 
btemperance,  his  revenge  is  not  theirs.  Yet  bis  animal  system 
may  be  transmitted  to  them,  through  occasion  of  which,  they 
may  equal  or  exceed  him  in  crimes. 

It  has  been  shown  already,  that  as  human  creatures  may 
choose  sin  part  of  the  time,  or  be  partially  sinful,  consistently 
with  freedom  ;  so  it  implies  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that,  with- 
out any  constraint  destroying  free  agency,  they  may  choose  an 
uniformly,  or  be  entirely  destitute  of  moral  goodness.  The 
fact,  that  they  do  thus  choose,  will  be  somewhat  more  easily 
conceivable,  if  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  believe,  that  there  is, 
consequent  on  the  apostasy  of  A&m,  a  universal  disorder,  or 
deterioration  in  the  animal  economy. 

Every  pecson,  who  has  attentive^  read  the  New  Testament, 
but  eiqpecially  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  must  have  observed, 
that  much  is  said  pf  the  body,  the  flesh,  and  the  spirit. 

*<  If  yeiive  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if,  through  the 
Spirit,  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  We 
read  likewise,  of  the  ^<  law  in  the  members,"  and  the  "  law^ 
the  mmd."  Obedience  to  the  £3rmer,  is  the  san^e  diiag,  as  to 
<'  live  after  the  flesb;"  obedienoe  to  the  latter,  the  same,  as  ha- 
bitndfy  in  '<  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body."  The  reaaen  pf 
mm  is  alwmp  on  the  side  o£  the  gospel  and  the  Holy  Spiril. 
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h  is  the  dictate  t>f  reascw  to  obey  (Sod,  and  to  counteract  ewerj 
incliDation,  that  opposes  his  commands.  It  is  the  dictate  of  rea- 
son to  walk  by  the  Spirit,  i.  e.  td  act  conformably  to  divine  pre- 
cepts and  divine  su^estions.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
live  under  the  influence  of  a  sensual  miad,  oppose  equally  the 
reason  of  man  and  the  empire  of  Grod.  But  all  are  said  to  be 
in  the  flesh,  in  whom  a  moral  change  ba9  not  been  divmely 
produced  ;  and  those  of  the  latter  description  only,  are  said  to 
have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them.  As  the  understand* 
ing  is  always  coincident  with  the  divine  commands,  and  a  sensu- 
al mind  is  in  opposition  to  both,  we  see  the  ground  of  that  con- 
flicty  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  observed  to  exist  in  human 
beings :  '<  I  see  the  right  and  approve  it ;  but  pursue  the  wrong." 

The  passages  quoted}  together  with  numerous  others  of  sim- 
ilar import,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  present  moral  degra- 
dation of  man  is  derived  through  the  'medium  of  the  flesh  or 
bodily  appetites.  .  It  was  through  these,  that  the  first  tempta- 
tion was  conveyed  to  Adam.  His  eyje  was  delighted  with  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  his  appetite  urged  him  to  partake  of  it.  It 
is  probable,  that  his  bodily  organization  was  from  that  moment 
altered,  in  righteous  judgment,  that  his  passions  became  strong 
and  imperious;  the  flesh  began  a  violent  warfare  with  the 
Spirit ;  and  those  appetites,  which  led  to  his  first  sin,  becoming 
from  that  moment  more  violent,  were  afterwards  uniformly  vic- 
torious ;  and  this  not  merely  through  their  increased  impetuosi- 
ty, but  likewise,  because  the  mind,  by  yidding,.  became  con- 
taminated, and  ready  to  obey  sensual  impulse. 

That  same  disordered  ccmstituiion,  which  immediately  result- 
ed to  our  first  parents  from  their  sin,  seems  to  have  been  trans* 
mitted  to  their  descendants,  administering  temptations,  which 
they  ought  to  resist,  but,  in  fact,  do  not ;  in  consequence  of 
which  their  minds  have  become  sensual  and  corrupt ;  indisposed 
to  spiritual  objects  and  pursuiu,  and  distnidioed  to  honor  the 
Creator,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forevermore.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  4if  tb^  Spirit,  is 
Spirit. 
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It  Is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul,  when  enumerating  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  does  not  confine  himself  to  those,which  we  should 
be  fikely  to  trace  to  such  an  origin ;  but  comprehends  in  the 
number,  *^  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  se- 
ditions, heresies,  and  envyings ;  hereby  [damly  suggesting,  that 
there  is  but  one  origin  of  all  the  moral  disorders  of  man. 

I  will  here  make  a  few  remarks,  which  might  with  more  pro- 
priety have  been  made  before,  as  to  the  effect,  which  human 
depravity  has  upon  the  understanding.  Intellects,  simply  con- 
ridered,  are  not  the  seat  of  moral  disorder.  The  understand- 
ing, if  we  speak  with  precision,  cannot  be  depraved.  Yet  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  are  doubdess  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  heart  or  will.  The  good  man,  therefore,  other 
things  bebg  equal,  is  more  likely  than  another  to  obtain  correct 
views  of  religious  truth ;  1.  Because  he  has  fewer  prejudices; 
2.  Because,  having  a  fondness  lor  subjects  of  a  moral  nature,  he 
acquires  a  facility  of  comprehending  them.  This  happens 
agreeably  to  a  general  law  of  our  natures.  That  which  is  in- 
teresting to  the  mind,  often  occurs.  Persons  acquire  a  readi- 
ness and  dexterity  in  viewing  and  comparing  objects,  to  which  . 
they  are  accustomed.  On  this  principle,  the  artificer  imme- 
diately forms  a  judgment  of  any  materials,  used  in  his  art.  On 
this  principle  the  military  man  sees,  at  once,  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  particular  station.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  well  informed  merchant  sees  all  the  bearings  of  a 
question  in  commerce,  though  an  easier  one  in  law  or  morals 
might  be  wholly  unintelligible.  The  best  man  in  the  worlds 
perhaps,  has  no  more  intellects  than  the  worst ;  but  if,  in  this 
particular,  they  were  originally  equal,  the  decisions  of  the  for- 
mer, in  general,  especially  those  concerning  the  relation  between 
man  and  his  Creator,  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  than  those  of 
the  latter. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  designed  to  say  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  human  depravity. 

Instead  of  recapitulating  the  arguments  which  have  been  used, 
I  would  close  with  an  appeal  to  your  feelings.    I  take  it  for 
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granted,  that  no  person  will  deny  the  correclness  of,  at  least 
one  assertion,  which  has  been  made,  to.  that  Deity  requires, 
and  has  a  right  to  require  universal  rectitude,  i.e.  unremitting 
conformity  to  reason  and  bis  own  law.  On  this  ground,  I  re- 
quest you  to  make  a  decision,  not  concening  ths  character  of 
our  species  in  general,  but  concerning  your  own.  And  lest 
there  should  be  an  indistinctness,  from  taking  into  view  too 
great  a  portion  of  your  existence,  let  your  attention  be  confined 
to  a  single  day.  **  Whether  you  eat,  drink,  or  whatever  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod.''  You  rise  in  the  morning ; — 
is  it  with  a  pious  determination  to  delate  the  day  to  your  Ma- 
ker ?  You  attend  devotional  exercises  in  this  place.  Is  it  with 
a  spirit  of  faith,  love  and  submission  ?  You  pursue  the  lessons 
of  the  day  with  commendable  assiduity.  But  does  God,  does 
the  Redeemer,  does  a  heart,  impressed  with  duty,  excite  this 
diligence  ?  The  day  passes,  and  the  shades  of  evening  cover 
you.  Are  these  hours  accompanied  with  a  sensible  eonvictXHi, 
that  *'  you  are  not  your  own  but  bought  with  a  price?''  On  re- 
viewing the  transactions  of  the  day,  concerning  what  portion  of 
the  whole  would  you  say :  It  was  an  act  of  cordial  submissien 
to  God  f  But  if  one  day  affi>rd  no  such  instance,  do  all  the 
days  of  whksh  life  is  composed  ?  If  not,  the  apostle^s  language 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  *<  Ha^ng  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world." 
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LECTURE    XXXIII 


ATONEMENT. 


Iif  preceding  lectures,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  gen- 
eral and  deep  apostasy  of  the  huixian  race ; — that  we  possess 
a  readiness  to  sin,  an  indisposition  to  duty ;  and,  unless  excited 
by  divine  influence,  do  never  perform  actions,  which  are  holy, 
or  strictly  speaking,  virtuous.  If  this  doctrine  has  been  proved, 
or  is  susceptible  of  proof,  you  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that 
it  is  at  once  melancholy  and  interesting.  That  inattention  and 
levity,  with  which  this  subject  is  often  treated,  is  wholly  without 
excuse.  Even  if  the  doctrine  were  not  capable  of  being  fully 
proved  ;  even  if  the  objections  agunst  it  appeared  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  evidence,  on  which  it  rests,  so  important  are 
its  connexions,  if  true,  that  no  sober  man  would  mention  it  with 
ridicule,  or  indifierence.  We  pay  attention,  with  good  reason, 
even  to  possibilities,  when  the  event,  considered  possible,  i$  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  high  moment.  But  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity  cannot  be  known  to  rest  on  plenary  evidence, 
without  more  attention,  than  many,  who  reject  it,  are  pleased  to 
bestow  on  the  subject. 

Though  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  in  the  character  of 
man,  previously  to  regeneration,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
holiness,  or  moral  rectitude,  the  importance  of  the  doctrine, 
now  to  be  investigated,  viz.  that  of  atonement,  does  by  no 
means  depend  on  the  success  of  this  attempt.  It  may  be  de- 
nied, that  men  are  entirely  depraved,  but  that  they  are  depraved 
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ID  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  far  from  admitting  dispute.  If 
there  is  io  the  universe  a  rule  of  moral  rectitude,  to  which  intel- 
ligent beings  are  bound  to  conform,  it  is  undeniable,  that  man- 
kind are  sinners.  If  so,  they  are-  in  need  of  pardon.  In  the 
christian  religion,  pardon  is  offered.  Our  present  object  is  to 
ascertain  on  what  ground  this  offer  is  made ;  in  other  words, 
whether  atonement  has  been  made  for  sin. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  said,  iq  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  under  the  divine  government, 
than  for  one  person  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  bene- 
fits to  another.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  an  insulated 
object  in  the  universe  ;  nothing  which  is  not  dependent  on  other 
things,  and  which  does  not  influence  them  in  its  turn.  Most  of 
the  enjoyments,  which  we  receive,  are  conveyed  through  the 
channel,  either  of  friends,  or  pf  those,  whose  own  interest  is 
promoted  by  advancing  ours.  And  as  it  is  so  common,  for  De- 
ity to  bestow  favors  on  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  men,  his 
doing  it  by  the  intervention  of  angels,  or  of  his  own  Son,  would 
be  evidently  analogous  to  the  general  methods  of  hia  providence. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  good  men,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe  bestows  on  the  wicked  two  kinds  of  benefits ;  viz. 
such  as  are  calculated  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind ;  and  oth- 
ers, which  relate  to  present  enjoyments. 

Prophets,  apostles,  and  all  good  men,  who  have  zealously 
and  faithfully  exhibited  moral  truth,  or  those  excellent  effects  on 
the  life,  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  have  been  the  chan- 
nels, through  which  divine  mercy  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
world.  In  this  way,  the  profligate  have  been  restrained,  the 
thoughtless  have  been  led  to  reflection,  and,  in  thousands,  per- 
manent change  of  character  has  been  the  result. 

But  men  often  find  themselves,  by  their  indiscretions  or 
vices,  reduced  to  a  state,  from  which  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion will  not  recover  them.  They  are  then  in  need  of  other 
assistance,  than  that  of  instruction  or  moral  suasion.  If  a  man 
should  dissipate  his  substance  by  prodigality,  you  might  indeed 
do  him  a  great  kindness  by  moral  discourse  on  the  unreasona- 
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bleness  and  criminality  of  his  past  life.  But  however  success- 
ful these  laudable  eodeavprs  may  be,  in  producing  conviction, 
and  even  a  change  of  character,  he  is  not  thereby  restored  to 
his  former  condition.  His  means  of  subsistence  have  vanish* 
ed  ;  and  without  gratuitous  supplies,  he  must  perish.  Repen* 
tance,  however  sincere,  does  not  effect  his  restoration.  If  a 
person,  by  a  course  of  intemperance  and  debauchery,  destroy 
his  health,  the  most  profound  penitence  will  not  restore  it.  A 
speedy,  and  perhaps  an  entire  recovery  is  impossible.  But  if 
not,  it  cannot  be  e^cted  without  medical  application,  and  the 
assistance  of  others.  If  a  man,  whether  through  inattention 
or  design,  throw  himself  uito  the  ocean,  it  is  not  repentance, 
but  the  efibrts  of  his  friends,  which  must  save  him  from  drown- 
ing. Men  are  indeed  continually  bringing  difficulties  on  them- 
selves, from  which  no  efforts  of  their  own  will  give  relief.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  involve  themselves  in  evils, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  extricated,  even  by  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions of  others.  If  a  man  is  proved  to  have  committed  mur- 
der, his  own  repentance  and  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  are 
equally  unavailing  to  save  him  from  punishment. 

It  hence  follows,  that  if,  by  their  apostasy  from  God,  men 
are  placed  in  a  condition,  from  which  even  repentance  and  re- 
formation alone,  cannot  afford  them  relief,  it  is  perfectly  anal- 
ogous to  events,  which  we  constantly  witness  under  the  divine 
government.  And  should  it  be  found,  that  either  in  this  life  or 
another,  the  consequences  of  sin,  i.  e/punishment,  are  absolute- 
ly unavoidable,  it  would  be  perfectly  similar  to  numerous  and 
well  known  facts. 

Among  all,  who  believe  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  religion,  it 
is  agreed  that  bene6ts  are  bestowed  on  mankind,  through  the 
intervention  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  deny  that  atonement 
has  been  made  for  the  skis  of  the  world,  cannot,  however^ 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  human  race  in  general,  having 
broken  the  law  of  God,  are  sinners,  and  that  Christ  came  to 
save  them.  Human  salvation  is,  therefore,  procured  through 
intervention  of  Christ.    There  is  indeed  diversity  of  opinion  as 
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to  the  kind  of  assistancey  which  the  condition  of  men  required. 
All  are  agreed,  that  they  needed  instruction  and  moral  suasion  ; 
and  all  are  agreed,  that  this  want  has  been  supplied  hy  the  Re- 
deemer. Ignorance  and  vice,  it  will  not  be  denied,  were  obsta- 
cles to  the  salvation  of  men :  these  obstacles  Christ  came  to 
remove.  Now  if  there  were,  in  addition  to  these,  other  imped- 
iments, it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  their  removal  was  Hkewise 
the  object  of  his  coming.  Those,  therefore,  who  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  must  do  it  chiefly  on  this  ground,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  necessary ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  ground 
on  which  the  doctrine  is  opposed.  By  this  consideration,  its 
opponents  are  led  to  put  a  construction  on  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  their  first  appearance,  to  say  the  least,  would 
not  suggest.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found,  not  only  that  the 
impenitence  of  sinners  is  an  obstacle  to  their  salvation,  but 
even  that  the  pardoning  of  them,  when  penitent,  is  a  matter  of 
real  difficulty,  the  principal  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  no  reason  will  exist  for  seek- 
ing a  figurative  or  far-fetched  meaning  of  those  passages,  which 
seem  to  support  it. 

But  though  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  there  were  impor- 
tant obstacles  to  the  pardoning  of  sin  merely  on  repentance,  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  the  non-existence  of  such  obstacles  could 
by  no  means  be  inferred  from  our  inability  to  perceive  them. 
Were  it  true  that  no  necessity  for  the  atonement  of  Christ  could 
be  discerned  by  us,  it  would  still  be  rashness  to  conclude 
against  the  doctrine,  so  long  as  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
strongly  in  its  favor.  For,  as  there  is  relation  and  dependence 
among  all  parts  of  the  divine  government,  any  particular  mea- 
sure may  have  innumerable  unknown  bearings  and  consequen- 
ces. If  we  could  see  no  reason  why  pardon  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  penitent,  solely  on  tlie  ground  of  his  penitence, 
the  inflnitely  wise  Governor  of  the  universe,  whose  attention  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  object,  nor  to  any  part  of  his  vast  em- 
pire, who  intuitively  and  constantly  beholds  all  parts,  and  their 
relation  to  the  whole,  might  discern  that  great  disorders,  vice, 
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and  misery,  would  result  from  such  a  measure.  Therefore, 
should  it  be  found  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  they  who  would  destroy  the 
argument  hence  arising,  must  show  not  only  that  we  can  dis- 
cern no  necessity  for  an  atonement,  but  that  such  necessity  can- 
not be  discerned  by  the  Almighty. 

The  books  of  nature  and  revelation  conspire  in  teaching  us, 
that  God  maintains  a  government  over  the  universe,  and  that 
this  government,  like  those  among  men,  is  maintained  by  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  ibr  us  to 
conceive  that  government  should  be  supported  in  a  different 
manner.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  wise  code  of  laws  are  adopt* 
ed  by  a  particular  community.  In  this  code,  punishment  will 
of  course  be  denounced  against  certain  crimes.  If  these  laws 
are  never  executed,  they  will  be  nearly  or  entirely  useless.  The 
utility  of  laws  consists  in  their'  influence  in  deterring  from 
crimes,  and  they  efBdct  this,  by  exciting  fears  of  punishment ; 
but  if  punishments  are  observed  never  to  follow  crimes,  all  fears 
of  them  vanish  ;  the  good  have  as  little  to  hope,  and  the  bad  as^ 
little  to  fear,  as  if  no  laws  had  ever  been  enacted.  Nor  did 
any  wise  government  ever  consider  that  penitence  in  the  crimi- 
nal sufficiently  atones  for  violations  of  law. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment,  what'  would  be  the  result  of  a 
government,  instituted  on  such  apian.  Laws  are  enacted,  let 
it  be  supposed,  against  dishonesty,  arson,  and  murder,  threaten- 
ing death  to  all,  who  are  guilty  of  these  offences.  Some  indi- 
vidual, impelled  by  revenge  or  malice,  enters  his  neighbor's 
house,  bums  his  property  and  murders  his  children.  The  cul- 
prit is  apprehended  and  repents  of  the  outrage  ;  on  the  mani- 
festation of  which  repentance,  he  is  immediately  set  at  liberty. 
Similar  crimes,  whenever  committed  in  the  same  manner,  escape 
punishment.  Under  such  an  administration  would  the  commu- 
nity be  in  a  good  state,  or  could  peaceable  citizens,  enjoy  safe- 
ty ?  What  terror  would  the  law  excite  in  him,  who  was  medi- 
tating mischief  .^  Should  he  be  apprehended,  he  well  knows, 
that  repentance  brings  impunity.     Two  persons,  let  it  be  im- 
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agtDedy  are  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  One  repents,  and  re- 
ceives no  pimishment.  The  other  does  not  repent,  and  suffers 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  latter,  before  execution,  com- 
plains of  the  partiality  of  the  court,  and  supports  his  complaint 
by  saying,  that  whereas  he  and  the  other  person  have  equally 
broken  the  law,  the  other  person  is  acquitted  and  he  condemn- 
ed. He  is  told  in  reply,  that  the  other  person  has  repented. 
He  rejoins,  that  the  law  did  not  threaten  punishment  to  the  not 
repenting  of  a  crime,  but  to  the  commission  of  it ;  that  the  law 
speaks  of  that  particular  act,  and  not  of  any  subsequent  tem- 
per. Besides,  if  the  execution  of  a  law  were  to  depend  on  the 
subsequent  temper  of  him  who  had  broken  it,  how  long  a  time 
must  be  assigned  to  the  culprit,  to  ascertain  whether  he  will  re- 
pent or  not  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  though  both  were  equally  guilty 
in  breaking  the  law,  and  were  consequently  then  equally  de- 
serving of  punishment,  the  one  by  penitence  has  made  atone- 
ment ;  and  the  other  has  not.  The  assertion  is  not  true.  Pen- 
itence has  made  no  atonement.  Those  who  were  sufferers  by 
the  crime  are  not  redressed,  government  is  not  supported, 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  future  crimes  or  to  ensure  safety  to 
the  well-disposed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  any  thing  could 
take  place,  answering  these  purposes ;  anything,  by  which  the 
honor  of  the  law  would  be  secured  and  crimes  prevented ,  a 
merciful  and  even  a  wise  magistrat9  might  be  disposed  to  show 
favor  to  the  penitent.  But  a  government  that  should  always 
forgive,  and  that  too,  without  any  security  to  its  own  reputation, 
it  is  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  could  not  be  maintained. 

I  know,  that  ^^  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  are  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts."  Neither  can  we  tell,  how  far  there  is 
analogy  between  divine  and  human  governments.  But  what 
has  been  observed  may  show,  at  least,  how  little  we  are  to  re* 
gard  the  observation  of  those  who  tell  us,  that  the  culprit's  pen- 
itence is  the  whole  object  of  civil  punishment ;  or  at  least,  that 
if  this  object  were  obtained,  all  necessity  for  punishment  would 
cease. 
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As  we  know  not  how  far  into  the  universe  the  effects  of  hu- 
man apostasy  may  extend,  or  how  weighty  may  be  its  influ- 
ence where  it  is  felt,  our  reason  is  by  no  means  suJ9icient  to  de- 
termine what  measures  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
counteract  this  influence,  and  to  render  it  consistent  with  wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  forgive  the  offender.  Yet  some  reatons, 
why  atonement  was  necessary,  may  be  easily  discerned. 

It  must  be  an  object  of  real  importance  to  the  universe,  that 
the  character  of  God  should  be  made  known.  That  this  has  a 
near  connexion  with  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  intelligent 
offipringy  cannot  be  doubted.  The . character  of  a  parent,  gov- 
ernor or  king,  is  known  to  have  great  effect .  on  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  those  whom  they  respectively  govern.  As 
the  moral  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  perfect,  he  must 
contemplate  virtue  with  approbation,  and  vice  with  displeasure. 
It  is  just  as  impossible  that  he  should  not  hate  the  latter,  as  that 
he  should  not  love  the  former.  He  who  is  indifferent  to  vice, 
is  as  certainly  indifferent  to  virtue.  For  (xod  not  to  make 
known,  in  some  way,  bis  displeasure  at  vice,  would  leave  his 
creatures  in  as  much  suspense,  as  to  his  character,  as  his  for- 
bearance to  exhibit  his  complacency  in  virtue.  If  Deity,  as  a 
perfect  being,  necessarily  contemplates  sin  with  aversion  and 
abhorrence,  it  is  both  fit  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  the  good  of 
his  empire,  that  this  aversion  should  be  made  known.  It  is  fit, 
because  those  feelings,  which  are  suitable  to  be  entertained  are 
suitable  to  be  made  known.  It  is  incongruous,  that  external 
deportment  should  not  correspond  with  the  judgment  of  the 
mind,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is  dishonorable  to 
God,  to  doubt  that  his  administration,  viewed  extensively,  is  an 
expression  of  his  character.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  his 
universal  empire,  that  his  displeasure  at  sin  should  be  made 
known,  because  happiness  cannot  prevail  in  the  universe,  with- 
out regularity  and  virtue ;  but  in  order  to  this,  it  must  be  seen, 
that  the  virtuous  and  vicious  are  not  equaUy  esteemed.  It  must 
be  seen,  which  of  the  contending  interests  is  patronized  by  the 
Deity.     The  law  indeed  speaks  terror  to  the  guilty ;  its  lan- 
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guage,  therefore,  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  divine  purity  ; 
but  if  it  be  seen  by  all  beings  in  the  universe,  many  of  whom 
perhaps  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  many  of  whom  will,  at 
every  given  period,  be  in  a  state  of  trial,  that  sb  is  not  punished  ; 
but  that  while  the  law  of  (Sod  expresses  one  thing,  or  speaks  in  a 
particular  language,  his  proceedings  speak  a  language  either  the 
reverse  of  this,  or  else  materially  different  firom  it,  there  must, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  in  him 
who  rules  the  aniverse.  That  expression,  with  regard  to  good 
and  evil,  which  was  made  by  the  law,  is  no  longer  apparent. 
**  Though  the  words  are  significant,''  says  a  respectable  writer  of 
our  own  country,  *^  actions  are  more  so.  It  b  a  common  and  just 
observation,  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words  ;  yea,  a  maxim 
on  which  we  so  firmly  rely,  that  we  give  the  whole  weight  to 
the  former  wlien  they  contradict  the  latter.  All  are  agreed,  that 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  may  be  intelligibly  expressed  in 
words.  Yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  may  be  written  in 
much  deeper  and  more  legible  characters,  in  the  sensible  plea- 
sures and  pains  which  he  may  bestow  or  inflict  on  us.  There- 
fore, the  evidence  of  God's  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice, 
must  ultimately  be  derived  from  the  treatment  which  he  gives 
his  creatures.  In  this  we  ultimately  and  most  sensibly  discover 
his  views  of  the  characters  of  his  creatures,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  holds  them  ;  and  in  this  we  most  clearly  discov- 
er the  feelings  of  the  divine  mind  toward  virtue  and  vice." 
(West.)    ' 

That  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin  should  be  rendered 
manifest,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  as  purity  of  character  in  a 
magistrate  tends  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  those 
over  whom  he  presides ;  but  likewise,  because  motives  to  obe- 
dience will,  in  that  case,  be  much  more  distinct  and  powerful. 
While  this  displeasure  is  not  shown,  either  by  suffisrings  inflicted 
on  the  offender  or  by  some  other  metliod,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  tliat  the  creatures  of  Grod,  should  not  cease  to  view 
sin  in  its  true  light ;  and  that  they  should  not  expect  impunity  in 
case  of  apostasy.     When  it  is  once  understood  under  an  earth- 
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\y  government,  that  repentance  unirersally  supersedes  the  exe- 
cution of  lawsy  the  motives  to  obedience  being  enfeebled, 
crimes  will  be  multiplied.  But  motives  are  certainly  employed 
in  the  divine  government,  as  in  those  maintained  among  men. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  pardoning  of  sin,  without  some  at- 
tendant act  or  event  expressing  the  same  thing,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  divine  law,  would  encourage  disorder  and  vice 
through  the  empire  of  God.  The  subjects  of  his  government 
would  naturally,  I  should  think  necessarily,  conclude,  that  his 
abhorrence  of  sin  was  less  than  his  tlureatenings  had  led  them  to 
imagine. 

'^  Whatever  may  be  the  rules  of  pardoning  mercy,"  says  Mr. 
Hampton,  '*  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  wise  and  good  law- 
giver will  exercbe  it,  or  nutigate  the  rigor  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially in  many  instances,  without  showing  at  the  same  time,  bis 
regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  and  the  equity  of  its 
sanctions;  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  the  demands  of  his  law  and 
justice ;  because  otherwise  his  conduct  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  disobedience,  and  of  consequence,  his  mercy,  though 
a  favor  to  a  few,  would  be  injustice  to  the  whole." 

If  God  see  fit  to  pardon  sin  on  any  conditions,  we  cannot 
reasonably  suppose  that  they  will  be  such,  as  either  to  give  a 
wrong  impression  concerning  himself,  or  to  propagate  a  spirit  of 
disorder  and  rebeUion.  It  is  highly  important  that  God  should 
be  known  through  the  universe,  as  a  God  hating  sin,  and  that 
every  apprehension  of  a  different  nature  should  be  removed. 
Grod  cannot  deny  himself,  npr  will  be  ever  cease  to  exhibit,  in 
his  providence,  that  proportion,  harmony,  and  divine  beauty, 
which  adorn  his  character. 

Vol.  I.  68 
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It  was  said  in  the  last  lecture,  that  thosCi  who  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  atonement,  must  do  it  on  this  ground, 
that  notliing  of  the  kind  was  necessary. 

It  was  remarked,  in  repij,  that  even  if  we  were  unable  to 
discern  any  need  of  atonement,  i.  e.  any  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  mercy  on  terms  of  repentance  merely,  it  would,  by 
no  means,  follow,  that  such  reasons  did  not  exist  in  the  view 
of  that  Being,  who  beholds  the  whole  universe,  with  all  its  re- 
lations and  connexions.  But  far  from  conceding  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  supposed,  I  proceeded  to  suggest  a  number  of  con* 
siderations,  which,  according  to  the  best  ideas  we  can  form  on 
the  subject,  present  obstacles  to  the  pardoning  of  sin,  merely  on 
condition  of  repentance. 

I  shall  now  apply  more  directly,  to  the  government  of  God, 
some  observations  then  made  concerning  civil  governments,  with 
a  view  further  to  show,  that  the  propriety  of  pardoning  sin  on 
the  sole  condition  of  repentance,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 

Were  offenders  made  happy  on  so  easy  terms,  the  obedi- 
ent and  disobedient  would  be  treated  alike.  Whereas,  the  di- 
vine law  declares,  it  shall  go  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with 
the  wicked  ;  the  event,  as  here  supposed,  is,  that  it  will  go  well 
with  both.  For  if  the  wicked,  i.  e.  those,  who  have  sinned 
while  in  a  state  of  probation,  are  made  happy,  they  receive  pre- 
cisely what  was  promised  to  the  righteous ;  nothing  more  than 
happiness  being  promised  to  the  latter.      New,  if  the  matter 
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were  left  here,  would  not  an  observing  spectator  of  (Sod's  pro- 
ceedings, on  being  told  that  virtue  is  an  object  [of  divinejappro- 
bation,  and  vice,  of  the  divine  displeasure,  immediately  reply, 
^*  How  does  this  appear  ?  Two  beings,  we  see,  are  put  on  their 
trial  for  hapfnness,  on  condition  of  obedience ;  but  he,  who  dis- 
obeys, receives  the  same  treatment,  as  the  other.'' 

Or,  suppose  two  beings  in  a  state  of  trial  disobey  their  Crea- 
tor. The  one  repents  and  is  rewarded  ;  the  other  does  not  re- 
pent, and  is  punished.  In  the  latter  case,  i.  e.  when  the  impen- 
itent is  punished,  the  divine  law  and  the  divine  proceedings  ex- 
press precisely  the  same  thing,  viz.  hatred  of  sin.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  expressions  of  the  two  are  completely  opposite. 

That  the  consideration  of  repentance  does  not  legally  justify 
this  difference,  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  necessary 
extent  of  divine  requirements.  These  are  nothing  less,  than 
unfailing  moral  rectitude.  If  it  be  suitable,  that  Jehovah  should 
demand  of  his  creatures  conformity,  in  any  instance,  to  that 
which  is  morally  right;  such  conformity,  may,  with  propriety, 
be  demanded  in  all  instances.  Indeed,  there  would  be  unde- 
niable inconsistency,  were  not  the  demand  universal.  You  can* 
not  easily  suppose  any  thing,  more  dishonorable  to  the  supreme 
Lawgiver,  than  that  he  should  tolerate  particular  violations  of 
law,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be  kept.  If  intelli- 
gent creatures  conform  to  the  law,  it  is  no  more  than  their  duty  : 
it  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  slightest  influence,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  making  amends  for  crimes.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  that  I 
violated  the  law  yesterday,  because  I  have  kept  it  to  day  ;  nor 
is  there,  on  that  account,  less  demerit  and  turpitude  in  yester* 
day's  ofience.  Penitence  is  only  the  feelings  of  an  obedient 
heart,  in  view  of  its  past  delinquency.  The  only  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  repenting  and  unrepenting  transgressor^ 
is,  that  the  disobedience  in  one  case  is  continued  longer  than 
in  the  other.  But  the  law,  with  equal  clearness,  denounces  pun<« 
ishment  against  both. 

By  what  has  been  said,  this  much  at  least,  I  conceive,  haa 
been  made  to  appear,  that  there  is  not  an  obvious  propriety  ia 
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foj^ying  an  wkhout  alonemeiit ;  and  that,  iceordkig  tathe  besi 
views,  which  we  can  entertain  on  the  subject,  it  was  neeessaiy, 
if  grace  were  exercised  towards  sinnersi  that  such  exefciae  of 
grace  should  be  accompanied  with  some  expression  of  the  di- 
vine will  and  character,  comportiug  with  thai  expression,  wbicb 
is  made  in  the  divine  law ;  something,  which  might  prevent  the 
subjects  of  God's  moral  government  from  imagining  that  his 
hatred  of  sin  is  less  than  his  law  represents. 

A  sentiment,  similar  to  this,  was  found  in  the  first  editioii  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  clothed  in  that 
powerful  language,  which  he  had  so  much  at  his  command. 
'<  If  we  consult/'  said  he,  "  our  natural  sentiments,  we  are  apt 
to  fear,  lest  before  the  holiness  of  Grod,  vice  should  appear 
more  worthy  of  punishment,  than  the  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature  can  ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  Man, 
when  about  to  appear  before  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  can 
feel  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  or  in  the  imperfect 
propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  In  the  presence  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  he  may  often  justly  elevate  himself,  and  may  often 
have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  own  character  and  conduct, 
compared  to  the  still  greater  imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the 
case  is  quite  different,  when  about  to  appear  before  1ms  mfinite 
Creator.  To  such  a  Being,  be  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  his 
littleness  and  weakness  should  ever  seem  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
ject, either  of  esteem  or  reward.  But  he  can  easily  conceive, 
how  the  numberless  violations  of  duty,  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  should  render  him  the  object  of  aversion  and  punishment. 
Neither  can  he  see  any  reason,  why  the  divine  indignation 
should  not  be  let  loose,  without  any  restraint,  upon  so  vile  an 
insect,  as  he  is  sensible  that  he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If 
he  would  still  hope  for  happiness,  be  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
demand  it  from  the  justice,  but  that  be  must  entreat  it  from  the 
mercy,  of  God.  Repentance,  sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition, 
at  the  thought  of  his  past  conduct,  are,  upon  this  account,  the 
sentiments  which  become  him,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  means, 
wbicb  he  has  left  for  appeasing  that  wrath,  which  he  knows  he 
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has  justly  provoked.  He  even  distrusts  the  efficacy  of  all  thesci 
aad  Daturally  fears,  lest  the  wisdom  of  God  should  not,  like  the 
weakness  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  crime,  by  the 
most  importunate,  lamentations  of  the  criminal.  Some  other 
intercession,  some  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atonement,  he 
imagines  must  be  madiB  for  him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is 
capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of  the  divine  justice  can  be 
reconciled  to  his  manifest  offences.'' 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  of  the  acknowledged 
feet  that  God  does,  m  some  way  or  other,  pardon  offenders, 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  degree  of  probability,  that  measures 
have  been  taken  of  the  nature  described. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  an  undeniable  fact,  viz.  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  in  whom 
dweh  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead  bodily. 

Judging  from  the  language,  both  of  the  prophets  and  evan- 
gelists, it  would  seem  that  his  sufferings,  on  this  occasion,  were 
unusual  in  their  severity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  uses  the  follow- 
ing language  :  He  was  oppressed  and  afflicted  :  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  put  him  to  grief. 

In  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  are  many  passages,  which  are 
by  no  means  applicable  to  David.  To  Christ,  they  apply  with 
exactness ;  and  this  application  is  made  by  himself,  and  by  the 
evangelists,  who  record  bis  sufferings :  They  pierced  my  hands 
and  my  feet ;  they  parted  my  garments,  and  cast  lots  upon  my 
vesture.  I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out 
of  joint ;  my  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my 
bowels.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 
Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and  from  the  words  of  my 
roaring?  From  the  history  which  we  have  of  our  Saviour,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was,  emphatically,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  Immediately  before  his  death,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  passing  through  a  scene  of  sufiering,  of  which,  on 
ordinary  principles,  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given.  On 
the  night  of  his  crucifixion,  when  he  had  supped  with  his  dis- 
ciples, he  withdrew  from  them,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
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saying,  Father,  if  thou  be  wiUing,  remove  this  cup  from  roe ; 
neverthelessy  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.  And  there  ap- 
peared unto  him  an  angel,  strengthening  him.  And,  being  in 
an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly ;  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground.  On 
this  occasion,  he  said  to  his  disciples  ;  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death. 

Such  extreme  agitation  of  mind  appears  surprising,  whether 
we  consider,  that  Christ  had  from  the  banning  clearly  fore- 
seen his  own  death ;  or  that  many  persons,  both  with  the  aids 
of  religion  and  without  them,  have  met  death  with  less  apparent 
depression. 

Our  Lord  had,  on  many  occasions,  spoken  of  his  own  death, 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  had  even  men- 
tioned the  manner,  in  which  it  should  be  effected  :  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  also  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up. 

Many  persons,  we  know,  among  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
have,  with  great  fortitude,  encountered  severe  sufierings.  Not 
a  few  have  manifested  constancy  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  A 
Jewish  mother,  and  her  seven  sons,  suffered  death,  for  their  re- 
ligion, in  the  time  of  Antiochus.  To  them  was  applied  every 
species  of  torture,  which  could  be  invented  by  human  malice 
and  ingenuity.  All  these  were  insufficient  to  extort  any  ex- 
pressions of  perturbation,  or  even  timidity.  Stephen,  in  view 
of  his  execution,  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  distress.  Many  of 
the  early  Christians  rather  courted  than  avoided  martyrdom. 
Many  protestants,  in  later  ages,  have  anticipated  the  flames, 
and  endured  them,  without  the  appearance  of  terror. 

But,  when  our  Saviour  was  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he 
was  at  once  depressed  and  agitated.  No  language  can  evince 
greater  agitation,  than  the  words  already  quoted  from  the  evan- 
gelist: Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  bis 
sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  down^to  the 
ground.  What  account  is  to  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  fact  ? 
Even  those  who  deny  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour,  believe 
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him  to  have  been  at  least  a  great  and  good  man,  whom  the  Fa- 
ther honored  with  a  high  commission.  Even  if  nothing  more 
than  this  were  true,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  any 
rational  account  of  the  scene,  which  the  evangelist  describes. 
If  there  were  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  then,  in  the 
view  of  Christ ;  if  his  death  were  connected  with  nothing  of 
more  moment  than  the  death  of  other  prophets ;  especially  if 
his  sufferings  were  designed  to  afford  a  noble  specimen  of  forti- 
tude ;  it  is  strange,  even  to  astonishment,  that  he  should  have 
manifested  such  unspeakable  consternation.  How  came  it  to 
pass,  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  who  was  emphatically 
styled  the  Son  of  Grod,  should  have  suffered  with  less  apparent 
magnanimity,  than  many  of  his  predecessors  ?  How  came  it, 
that  He,  who  is  head  of  the  christian  church,  and  who  in  all 
things  hath  the  pre-eminence,  did  not  manifest  as  little  emotion, 
in  view  of  the  cross,  as  many  of  his  disciples  in  subsequent  ages  ? 
No  person,  I  think,  will  consider  this  inquiry  as  unnatural  or 
impertinent.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  Chr'ist  suffered  for  hu- 
man offences ;  and  that  the  pains,  which  he  endured,  were  to 
express  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin  ;  let  us  suppose,  to  use 
the  prophet's  language,  that  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, 
and  that  therefore  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  put 
him  to  grief.  On  this  ground,  it  will  not  appear  incredible,  that 
his  sufferings  should  be  incomparably  greater,  than  any  which 
had  been  previously  endured.  Nor  is  it  strange,  that  such  suf- 
ferings should  have  produced  uncommon  effects  on  our  Saviour's 
animal  system,  and  should  have  extorted  from  him  correspond- 
ing expressions. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  answering  most  im- 
portant pui^poses  in  the  ecopomy  of  redemption  ;  and  whether 
these  are  not  represented  as  the  ground  on  which  the  ^nner 
receives  forgiveness. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  uses  the  following  language :  He  was 
wounded  for  our  trangressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  by  his 
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Stripes  we  are  healed.  AH  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  tbe 
Lord  hath  laid  od  him  tbe  iniquities  of  us  all.  Unless  tbe 
paios  and  deatti  of  our  Lord  were  the  ground  on  which,  or  the 
medium  through  which  the  sinner's  pardon  is  obtained,  what 
meaning  had  the  prophet  in  saying,  ^'  be  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  ?''  Christ  is  said  to  have  sufl^ed,  ^  the  just  for 
the  unjust;  and  to  have  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
Christians  are  said  to  be  **  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
St.  Paul  says :  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  tbe 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  In  these  words,  let  it  be  re- 
marked, two  things  are  specified ;  1 .  An  e^t ;  2.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  efiect  is  produced.  The  eflfect  is  our  "  re- 
demption from  the  curse  of  the  law ;''  the  manner  is  Christ's 
*^  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  By  the  curse  of  tbe  law  is  evi- 
dently meant,  the  penalty  or  punishment,  which  tbe  law  de- 
nounceth.  It  is  so  explained  by  tlie  apostle  himself,  when  be  says 
from  tbe  Pentateuch,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things,  written  in  the  law  to  do  them.  From  this  curse,  this  penal- 
ty, this  punishment  Christ  has  redeemed  all  who  believe.  In  what 
way  ?  By  his  effi>rts  to  reclaim  their  wanderings,— to  bring 
them  back  to  a  virtuous  life  ?  This  is,  indeed,  necessary  to 
their  salvation  ;  but  does  this  of  itself  redeem  them  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  ?  By  no  means.  The  penalty  once  incurred, 
eternally  remains  due ;  and  the  penalty  becomes  due,  whenev- 
er all  things  written  in  the  law,  are  not  performed.  It  is  per- 
fectly absurd,  and  will  appear  so,  on  a  little  reflection,  to  speak 
of  future  obedience,  as  procuring  redemption  from  tbe  curse  of 
the  law.  But  the  apostle  has,  with  perfect  clearness,  shown 
how  this  redemption  is  obtained ;  viz.  by  our  Saviour's  being 
made  a  curse  for  us ;  i.  e.  by  his  having  endured  that  penalty  of 
tbe  law,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  set  at  liberty.  The 
penalty  of  the  law  is  an  expression  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin ; 
this  expression  has  been  made  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Tbe  apostle  John  speaks  of  Christ,  as  <<  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins  ;*  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."     In  the  preceding  verse,  he  appears  in  a  different  char- 
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juBler ;  namely,  that  of  an  advocate :  If  iiny  man  sini  aatd)  the 
sacred  writer,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father.  It  is  then 
subjoined :  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  In  dis- 
chaining  the  office  of  advocate,  he  proceeds  on  the  ground  of 
that  propitiatory  sacrifice^  which  lie  offered  upon  earth*  The 
Father  is .  besought  to  confer  favors  on  men,  hi  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  which  the  Son  endured  al  his^ crucifixion.  "  As  the 
sacrifiees  of  the  Old  Testament,"  says  Dr.  Whitby,  ^'  were  slain, 
and  the  blood  shed,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  mercy  seat, 
and  yet  the  high  priest  made  atonement  with  it,  when,  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  holy  place,  he  offered  up  that  blood  to  God,  in 
his  peculiar  presence ;  so,  though  our  Lord  was  slain  and  shed 
his  blood  on  earth,  yet  he  may  make  atonement  in  the  presence 
of  God  with  it,  by  virtue  of  the  sufierings  which  he  endured, 
when  his  blood  was  shed." 

We  ought,  by  no  means,  to  pass  -  unnoticed  the  words,  used 
by  our  Saviour,  when  be  instituted  the  sacrament :  This,  saith 
be,  speaking  of  the  wine,  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood, 
which  is  shed  for  you. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  of  a  similar  nature. 
They  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  tfarougii  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  New  Testament.  That  the  apparent  meaning  of 
these  ]>assage8  is  such  as  to  countenance  and  support  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  will  hardly  be  denied.  It  would  be  crimi- 
nal and  absurd,  therefore,  to  seek  a  different  interpretation,  un« 
less  there  is  something  in  the  doctrine  itself,  abhorrent  from  rea- 
son, or  from  otlier  parts  of  inspired  Scripture. 

But  I  liave  endeavored  to  show,  that  reason  is  far  from  pre* 
sentiog  obstacles  to  our  belief  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  hypothe- 
sis of  God's  pardoning  sins  without  any  atonement,  is  liable  to 
such  objections,  as  reason  is  wholly  unable  to  remove.  It  is,  by 
consequence,  so  far  from  being  true  that  previous  improbability 
renders  it  necessary  to  seek  some  interpretation  of  these  similar 
texts,  different  from  that  which  is  most  obvious,  that  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favor.  Were  these  passages  equally 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  one  in'  favor  of  atonement 
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the  other  haviog  no  relatioD  to  it,  it  is  questionable  whether  may 
person,  who  had  been  habituated  impartially  and  sedulously  to 
contemplate  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion,  would  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  the  former  interpretation.  How  much  less,  when 
this  interpretation  is  undeniably  far  more  literal  and  obvious 
than  any  other.  It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  by  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  that  had  it  been  the  intention 
of  the  apostles  to  teach  it,  they  could  not  easily  have  found 
language  more  to  their  purpose. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  remarks  which  are  made  to 
enfeeble  or  destroy  the  evidence  hence  arising. 

L  That  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  not 
because  it  really  was  such^  but  merely  in  accommodation  to  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
expected  pardon  through  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice.  By  this  it 
appears,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  bas  been  such, 
as  we  have  conveyed ;  viz.  that  the  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  are  not  of  tbemselveis  sufficient  to  procure  for* 


We  will  now  attend  to  the  objection,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  called  a  sacrifice  for  sin  in  accommodation  to  the  prejudices 
which  prevailed.  This  objection,  you  will  observe,  concedes  to 
us  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  such,  as  to  convey  the 
ideas  for  which  we  contend ;  viz.  that  Christ  died  as  a  sacrifice 
ibr  sin. 

That  he  did  die  for  this  purpose,  is  either  true,  or  it  is  not. 
The  latter  is  what  the  objector  designs  to  prove ;  but  he  allows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  designed  no 
such  thing.  They,  to  be  sure,  disbelieve  the  doctrine ;  but 
since  mankind  in  general  had  a  false  belief  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  sacrifice,  they  not  only  forbore  to  oppose  the  error ; 
but  used  such  language,  as  was  calculated  to  confirm  it.  The 
objection  does  not  require  nor  deserve  more  particular  exami- 
nation. 

n.  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
it  may  be  urged,  not' indeed  with  design  to  deceive,  but  in  allu- 
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stoD  to  Jewish  sacrifices.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, however,  it  has  long  since  been  observed,  gives  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter.  He  assures  us,  that  the  Mo- 
saic phraseology  was  founded  on  the  Levitical  sacrifices  being 
types,  or  prefiguratioos,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  The  law 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  conie,  and  not  the  very  image 
of  the  things.  The  priests,  that  ofifer  gifts  according  to  the  law, 
serve  under  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as 
Moses  was  admonished  of  God,  when  he  was  about  to  make  the 
tabernacle.  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle,  made  by 
Moses,  was  according  to  that  showed  him  in  the  mount. 

The  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  saitb  Butler,  and  after  him 
M'Knight,  plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to 
the  great  and  final  atonement,  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  not  that  this  was  in  allusion  to  those.  To  support 
which,  the  fcdlowing  passages  are  pertinently  cited  :  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sin.  Wherefore,  when  be  cometh  into  the. world,  he  saith, 
saoifice  and  offering,  i.  e.  such  as  were  made  under  the  law, 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  Lo,  I 
come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  By  which  will,  we  are 
sanctified,  by  the  ofifering  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  once  for  all. 

III.  Though  the  death  of  Christ  b  called  a  sacrifice,  other 
things,  which  are  not  literally  so,  it  may  be  observed,  are  men- 
tioned under  that  name.  Grood  works  are  called  sacrifices ; 
and  Christians  are  required  to  present  themselves,  as  living  sa- 
crifices to  God.  But  these  are  never  represented  as  sacrifices 
for  sin ;  nor  are  they  ever  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  has 
the  least  tendency  to  lead  men  to  regard  them  in  this  manner* 

We  are  sometimes  reminded  of  this  passage,  found  in  Colos^ 
stons  1: 24  :  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church. 
By  the  afflictions  of  Chinst,  here  mentioned,  what  must  we  un- 
derstand ?  Surely  not  the  sufiferings  which  Christ  endured ; 
that  were  impossible.     Evidently  then,  those  sufferings  in  the 
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cause  of  Christ,  are  meant,  which  were  resenred  for  the  apostle. 
These  he  was  ready,  cheerfully  and  bravely  to  encounter,  for 
the  sake  of  the  church*  It  is  by  no  means  denied,  that  a  man 
may  die  for  the  religion,  or  for  the  church,  of  Christ.  Thb 
was  actually  done  by  St.  Stephen.  But  it  is  not  said  of  Ste- 
phen, or  of  any  other  merely  human  being,  that  he  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  ;  that  he  was  made  a  sin«ofiering ;  that  he  ap- 
peared to  take  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  that  be 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body.  It  is  not  said,  that  on  Stephen, 
the  Lord  has  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  nor  has  any  apostle 
thus  judged.  If  St.  Stephen  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead. 

Though  Christ  is  represented,  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  whole  Scripture  evidence  of  his  atone- 
ment is  far  from  depending  on  such  representation.  In  many 
of  the  passages  quoted,  no  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  is  recognized.  They  would  have  an  important  mean- 
ing, and  aiford  strong  proof  of  die  doctrine  in  question,  even  if 
the  Mosaic  ritual  had  never  existed.  The  expressdons  are  ex- 
tremely various,  but  the  ideas  conveyed  are  the  same,  viz.  that 
in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  sins  of  all,  who 
repent,  are  remitted. 

IV.  Some  persons  may  tell  us,  that  the  reason  why  the 
Scriptures  speak  so  often  of  our  being  saved  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  is,  that  bis  death  was  incurred  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  ministry,  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  present  virtue, 
and  future  happiness.  I  answer,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Stephen,  Paul,  or  of  any  of  the  christian  martyrs.  Yet  it  is  not 
said  of  them,  that  they  have  washed  us  from  our  sins,  in  their 
own  blood. 

Lastly.  You  may  imagine,  perhaps,  that  the  reason  why  so 
close  a  connexion  is  said,  in  Scripture,  to  exist  between  human 
salvation  and  the  death  of  Christ,  is,  that  by  that  event,  his 
doctrines,  all  which  are  of  a  salutary  tendency,  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  reply,  which  has  just  been  made  to  another  re- 
mark, is  applicable  to  this ;  for  the  martyrs  as  much  confirmed 
their  doctrines  by  suflering,  as  did  our  Saviour.     Both,  in  the 
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same  way,  evinced  their  iotegrity,  their  full  belief  in  what  they 
taught.  But  with  regard  to  Christ,  his  death  was,  far  less  than 
h'ls  resurrection,  a  proof  of  his  doctrines.  The  former  proved 
his  own  belief;  the  latter  proved  that  they  received  the  Father's 
approbation.  If  either  event,  therefore,  were  on  this  account 
suitable  to  be  mentioned  very  frequently,  and  very  distinctly, 
as  procuring  the  remission  of  sins,  it  was,  beyond  controversy, 
that  of  the  resurrection.  The  fact  is,  not  only  that  the  language 
of  Scripture  b  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  but  will 
not  without  great  violence  admit  a  different  explanation. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 


ATONEMENT. 


Whatever  wisdom  there  is  in  any  constitution  of  govern* 
ment,  such  constitution  may  be  liable  to  plausible  objections. 
The  number  and  speciousness  of  these  objections  may  be 
greater  in  proportion,  as  those  who  make  them  are  ignorant  of 
all  the  ends,  with  reference  to  which  the  constitution  was  fra- 
med. A  transient  observer  is  not  surprised,  if  in  a  complicated 
machine  he  sees  some  parts,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  obvious. 
If  he  has  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  architect,  it  will  not 
much  perplex  him,  should  he  even  observe  some  parts,  or  ap- 
pendages, which  have  the  appearance  of  retarding  the  great 
object  for  which  the  machine  was  constructed.  But  suppose 
that  object  were  unknown  to  him,  any  objections  which  might 
occur  against  particular  parts,  would  be  of  still  less  importance, 
perhaps  even  of  none.  And  if  this  object  is  but  partially  un- 
derstood, the  force  of  his  objections  will  be  proportionally  dimin- 
ished. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  those  arguments,  which  are 
brought  with  most  confidence  against  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. 

1.  If  Christ,  who  was  himself  innocent,  died  to  procure  im- 
punity for  sinners,  it  is  said  to  manifest  an  indifierence  to  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  taking  punishment  from  those  who  deserved 
it,  and  placing  it  on  him  who  did  not. 

I  answer,  that  whether  the  doctrine  in  question  is  true  or 
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fabe,  facts,  of  the  nature  here  mentioned,  are  daily  occurring 
before  oor  ejes.  Men  often  sufier  in  consequence  of  actions 
in  which  they  took  no  part,  and  to  which  they  were  not  acces- 
sory. If  a  son,  by  disorderly  Jiving,  involve  himself  in  debt, 
his  friends,  to  procure  his  relief,  consent  to  make  many  sacri- 
fices and  endure  many  privations.  If  his  extravagance  has 
produced  diseases  which  threaten  death,  they  sedulously  in- 
terpose their  good  offices  to  alleviate  his  pains,  or  to  prevent 
dissolution.  In  these  cases,  we  perceive  nothing  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  reconciled  with  the  justice  of  divine  government. 
Because  a  parent  chooses  to  intervene  between  his  child  and 
those  sufierings  or  that  infamy,  to  which  the  latter,  by  mdiscre- 
tions  or  crimes  has  exposed  himself,  no  person  is  ever  led  to 
suspect  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  is  indifferent  to  right 
and  wrong.  In  like  manner,  if  an  angel  should  choose  to  sub- 
mit to  some  privations  or  positive  pain  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
the  temporal  sufferings  of  men,  or  meliorate  the  present  condi- 
tion of  human  society,  it  would  enter  the  mind  of  no  person, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  fact  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  dis- 
cordant with  divme  impartiality  and  justice.  But  even  were 
this  matter  attended  with  much  difficulty,  whatever  mode  of 
proceeding  is  adopted  in  one  part  of  divine  government,  may 
doubtless  be  admitted  into  another.  If,  in  that  part  of  the  di- 
vine economy  which  is  known  to  us,  the  innocent  endure  anx- 
iety and  labor  to  relieve  the  guilty,  we  can  by  no  means  be  sure, 
that  the  same  does  not  take  place  in  those  parts  which  are  un- 
known. It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say,  that  such  a  thing  can- 
not be  true,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
God,  if  there  are  other  things  in  his  government  of  a  like  na- 
ture. If,  therefore,  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  rash  and  dissolute  are  relieved,  or  that  such  persons  have 
health  and  comfort  restored  to  them  by  the  intervention  of  those 
who  took  no  part  in  their  crimes,  how  can  a  reasonable  man  de- 
ny that  the  salvation  of  sinners  may  be  procured  by  the  labors 
or  sufferings  of  Messiah  ? 

If  this  most  benevolent  and  exalted  being  chose  to  divest 
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himself  o(  original  glory,  and  to  die  the  just  ibr  the  m^st ;  is 
the  divine  character  liable  to  impeachment,  because  nothing  was 
done  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  measure  ? 

Besides  :  It  is  a  fact,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  suffer.  He  suffered  then  either  for  himself,  or  for 
others,  or  for  nothing.  That  he  suffered  for  personal  crimes, 
will  not  be  asserted  by  anf  one,  who  believer  his  religion.  That 
he  suffered  for  nothing,  is  a  proposition  wUch  will  tf  readily  be 
rejected.  There  is  but  one  alternative :  He  suflbred  -on  aceount 
of  others. 

The  person  objecting,  will  perhaps,  be  willing  to  allow  thb. 
Those  who  disbelieve'  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  do  not  deny, 
that  in  some  general  sense,  Christ  suffered  for  the  advantage  of 
men.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  admit,  that  Christ  died  to 
confirm  his  doctrines,  and  thilt  these  doctrines  are  calculated  to 
promote  virtue  and  happiness.  Now,  tlu>ugh  we  endeavored  in 
preceding  lectures  to  show,  that  Christ  died,  not  only  that  men 
might  be  brought  to  virtue  and  refyentaoce ;  but  to  render  it 
consonant  with  the  wise  government  of  Jehovah  to  accept  their 
penitence,  yet  the  objection  under  consideration  lies  widi  no 
greater  strength,  against  the  last  opinion,  than  against  tlie  otlier. 
Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  our  own  opinion  is  wrong,  and  the 
other  is  right.  Suppose,  that  Christ  died  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  confirm  his  religion  ;  which  religion  is  designed  to  bring 
men  to  virtue,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  glory.  It  will  still  be 
true,  even  by  the  concession  of  tliose  who  hold  this  opinion,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  guilty;  an  innocent  person  suffered, thtit the 
guilty  might  not  suffer,  which  is  precisely  the  thing  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  showing  a  manifest  indif* 
ference  to  right  and  wrong.  It  is  no  more  true  on  one  suppo> 
sition  than  on  the  other,  that  punishment  is  taken  from  those 
who  deserve  it,  and  placed  on  him  who  did  not;  Can  you  pos- 
sibly discern  any  difference  ?  As  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
there  is  none ;  nor  is  there  any  as  to  his  innocence.  It  is  un- 
deniable on  either  supposition,  that  an  innocent  person  suffered. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  these  sufferings  were  endured  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  guilty.  For,  had  not  men  been  sinners,  a  religion 
sealed,  or  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  their  reformation.  If  an  infidel  brings  the  objec- 
tion, with  design  to  discredit  the  christian  religion,  I  answer  it, 
by  saying  first,  the  thing  objected  to,  is  analogous  to  facts,  con* 
stantly  existing  under  the  government  of  God  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  objection  no  more  proves,  that  Christianity  is  not  from  God 
than  that  the  system  of  nature  and  the  government  of  the  world 
are  not  from  Him.  I  observe  secondly,  that  the  objection  has 
no  weight,  because  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  a  matter 
of  constraint,  but  of  chcHce.  But  if  a  believer  in  Christianity 
l>ring8  the  objection,  we  are  no  more  concerned  in  its  removal, 
than  he ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  attempt  to  sub- 
vert, by  such  means,  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Varying  the  objection  a  little,  it  may  be  said,  that  every  ac« 
countable  creature  ought  to  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts ; 
and  that  the  suffering  of  one  innocent  being,  in  place  of  many 
oflfenders  is  inconsistent  with  this.  I  answer ;  It  is  no  more  in- 
consistent with  this,  than  with  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  gener- 
al. It  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  mercy,  that  he,  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  is  not  treated  as  severely,  as  he  deserves.*  If  that  which  is 
asserted  in  the  objection  is  true,  I  apprehend  it  fixes  the  doom 
of  our  whole  guil^  race.  That  they  have  sinned,  is  incontro- 
vertible. If  they  must  be  treated  according  to  their  desert,  they 
must  endure  the  penalties  of  a  violated  law* 

Should  any  reply  be  made  to  this,  it  must  be,  that  human  of- 
fences do  not  deserve  punishment ;  or  that  obedience  in  one 
instance,  makes  amends  for  disobedience  in  others.  I  rejoin, 
that  both  these  propositions  are  contradictory  to  the  divine  law. 

1.  Were  it  true  that  human  ofiences  do  not  deserve  punish- 
ment, the  divine  law  is  calculated  to  deceive  mankind  by  threat- 
ening a  puni9hmCTt,  which  cannot,  without  injustice,  be  inflict- 
ed ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  sin,  if  such  punishment  is 
.  unmerited.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  what  is  here  asserted,  is  true* 
either  the  law  misrepresents  the  divine  character,  or  that  char- 
acter itself  is  wanting  in  moral  purity.     Nearly  the  same  con- 
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sequences  will  result  from  the  other  sn^estioo,  tub.  that  obedi- 
ence in  one  instance  makes  amends  for  disobedience  in  others* 
This,  no  less  than  the  other  opinion,  is  contradictory  to  the  law 
of  God,  nor  can  any  rule  of  rectitude  be  conceived,  with  which 
this  suggestion  may  be  reconciled. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  best  ideas  of  divine  mercy ;  for  if  God  has  re- 
ceived compensation  for  the  oflbnces  of  men,  his  not  exacting 
punishment  from  them  is  no  indication  of  compa^on  or  lib- 
erality. 

If  it  were  correct  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  payment  of  a  debt;  and  that  this 
measure  originated  with  Christ,  and  not  with  the  Father,  the 
objection,  perhaps,  could  .not  easily  be  removed ;  for  when  a 
debt  is  paid,  he,  to  whom  it  was  owed,  has  no  further  demands, 
and  gratitude  seems  exchjsively  due  to  him  by  whom  the  pay- 
ment was  made. 

But  this  representation  is  not  sauctioned  by  the  Scriptures* 
They  speak  of  the  Father,  as  originating  the  constitution  of 
grace ;  and  they  describe  the  atonement  as  that  through  the 
medium  of  which  grace  is  so  exercised,  that  the  sinner's  par- 
don may  be  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  sin  ;  that  God  may  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth.  Now,  it  can  surely  derogate  nothing  from 
the  riches  of  divine  liberality,  that  in  the  manner  of  exercising 
it,  wisdom  is  employed,  and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
abuse.  It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  the  generosity  of  a  prince 
must  be  questioned,  because  it  is  not  an  unqualified,  random 
generosity,  but  exhibited  in  company  with  discreticm  and  fore- 
sight. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  liberality  on  the  part  of  God,  but  serves  eminendy  to 
display  such  liberality. 

So  far  as  the  justice  of  divine  requirements  is  questionable, 
it  is  equally  questionable  whether  any  favor  is  shown  to  those 
who  are  not  punished  for  violating  such  requirements. 
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But  should  the  tran^essors  of  law  be  pardoned  on  the  sole 
oooditioa  of  repentance ;  especially  if  it  were  done  frequently, 
suspicions  would  be  entertained,  that  a  perception  of  undue  se- 
verity in  the  law  was  the  real  occasion  of  this  lenity.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  show  the  justice  of  divine  require- 
ments; whatever  tends  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honor- 
able, tends,  in  the  same  degree,  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the 
liberality  of  God,  in  pardoning  those  by  whom  its  requirements 
have  been  violated.  The  pardon  of  every  penitent  is  virtually 
attended  with  a  declaration,  both  on  the  part  of  God  and  man, 
that  the  divine  commands  are  holy  and  just*  The  penitent 
himself  makes  this  declaration,  by  believing  on  him  *^  who  died 
the  just  for  the  unjust."  The  Deity  makes  this  declaration  by 
acceptmg  his  penitence  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  our  Lord's 
interposition.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the  transaction  and  the 
language  of  the  divine  law,  unite  perfectly  in  this ;  viz.  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  Deity  as  to  moral  evil.  According  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  divine  mercy. 
Whereas,  according  to  the  sentiment  which  we  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish, these  obstacles  were  such  as  to  require  for  their  remo- 
val, the  intervention  of  the  Son  of  Grod. 

To  pardon  sinners,  where  there  <was  nothing  to  render  the 
measure  difficult,  is  obviously  a  less  display  of  generosity,  than 
to  pardon  them,  when  the  removal  of  great  obstacles  was  pre- 
viously required.  The  doctrine  in  question,  therefore,  far 
from  depressing,  tends  directly  to  raise  our  ideas  of  divine  lib- 
erality. 

Facts,  it  is  believed,  well  correspond  with  this  reasoning. 
The  strongest  expressions  of  personal  demerit  and  the  most 
lively  views  of  our  Creator's  benignity  and  grace,  are  not  found 
among  those,  who,  considering  repentance  alone  as  the  ground 
of  pardon,  reject  the  opinions  for  which  we  contend. 

3.  It  is  further  said,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, that  were  it  true,  it  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures. 
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Without  conceding  that  the  Jewish  Scriptoiet  are  aleot  a  s 
to  this  subject,  I  observe,  that  were  they  entirely  so,  it  would 
prove  neither  that  the  doctrine  is  fake  nor  uoimpartant.  We  are 
i«r  from  being  judges,  how  many  subjects  will  be  ducidated  by  a 
divine  revelation.  The  works  of  nature  are  as  truly  a  oommuni* 
cation  from  God,  as  are  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Yet  in  this  com- 
munication, many  subjects  of  acknowledged  moment,  are  left  io 
perfect  uncertainty.  Now,  suppose  that  further  light  is  to  be 
imparted  by  immediate  revelation,  who  could  predict  whi^  por- 
tion of  the  darkness,  remaining  after  the  Brst  commtmicatioo, 
would  by  this  be  removed  ? 

The  objection  is  susceptible  of  another  answer.  In  the  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  I  mean  the  first  five  books  of  Scripture,  nothing 
is  distinctly  said  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Let  them 
be  subjected  to  the  roost  scrupulous  examination,  this  doctrine 
will  not  there  find  direct  and  prominent  evidence  to  suj^rt  it« 
But  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  either  untrue  or  unimpor- 
tant  ?  Is  it  not  generally  considered  as  lying  at  the  very  foiw* 
dation  of  all  religion  ?  Now  if  God  was  pleased  to  make  a 
revelation,  of  which  this  doctrine  was  no  part,  with  what  con- 
fidence can  we  infer  either  the  falsity  or  insignificance  of  any 
other  doctrine,  because  it  makes  no  part  of  this  revelation  i 

But  even  in  the  four  gospels,  it  is  objected,  that  much  less  is 
said  of  atonement,  than  we  should  be  justified  in  expecting,  if 
the  doctrine  held  so  important  a  place  in  the  christian  system, 
as  is  commonly  supposed. 

I  answer,  that  no  two  persons,  it  is  probable,  would  be  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  measure  of  perspicuity,  with  which  it  was  to 
be  expected,  that  such  a  doctrine,  if  true,  would  be  revealed. 

We  should  have  judged  beforehand,  with  entire  confidence, 
that  the  souPs  immortality  aud  a  future  world,  would  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Mosaic  revelation.  The  observations 
which  have  been  made,  apply  more  ibrcibly  to  the  objection, 
m  its  present  form,  than  in  that  which  it  prevk>usly  assumed ; 
for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  gospels  are  silent  as  to  Christ's 
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suflbriog  for  the  aios  of  the  world ;  but  only,  that  the  sabject  is 
not  treated  so  copiously,  nor  placed  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  it 
would  have  been,  were  it  a  truth  so  imponant  as  Christiaas 
have  generally  beUered. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  Lord  did  teach  the  doctrine  of  his 
atonement ;  and  his  instructioDs  on  this  subject  seem  liable  to 
BO  charge  of  peculiar  obscurity,  as  will  appear  from  the  fioUow* 
ing  passages :  I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  TUs  spake  he,  sonifying 
'  what  death  he  should  die.  The  Son  of  mux  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  miokister,  and  to  give  hia  life  a  raxisom 
ibr  many. 

We  are,  by  oo  means,  bound  to  show  why  our  Lord  did  not 
mentbn  the  subject  more  frequently.  It  is  enoiigb  if  the  doc- 
trine were  reaUy  taught  by  him.  But  no  words  can  be  more 
clear  oo  this  subject,  than  those  last  quoted.  In  addition  to  this, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  apostles  who  received  their  com- 
mission immediately  from  Christ,  were  abundant  in  the  use  of 
similar  language. 

We  are  sometimes  told,  that  this  doctrine,  if  true,  and  so  im« 
portant,  as  many  represent,  would  have  been  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles when  they  introduced  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  among  the 
first  principles. 

I  answer,  that  while  the  writings  of  the  apostles  so  much 
abound  in  passages,  representing  Christ's  Uood,  as  the  price 
of  our  redemption ; — representing  him  as  a  sin-ofl^ng ; — as 
taking  away  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself; — as  dying  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  ought  bring  us  to  God ;  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  argue,  that  they  did  not  believe  both  in  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  because  in  some  short 
^eeches,  which  they  were  called  to  make  on  peculiar  emer- 
gencies, thb  doctrine  is  not  distbctly  taught. 

But  whether  it  did  not  occupy  a  place  in  thev  preaehiagt 
among  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  is  a  matter  which 
Paul  himself  has  decided.    Writing  to  the  Corinthiansi  be 
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tays :  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which  I  abo  re* 
ceived,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Now,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Paul  preach^ 
ed  at  Corinth  in  the  same  manner  in  whidi  he  preached  at 
other  places.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  no  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Corinthians  than  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  or 
Colossians.  We  are  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  do- 
fivered  to  them  first  of  all,  **  how  Christ  died  for  our  sins." 
Nor  did  any  of  the  apostles  know,  better  than  Paul,  what  doc- 
trines ought  to  be  preached.  There  were  the  same  reasons, 
why  they  should  consider  it  a  fundamental  doctrine,  as  why  he 
should  so  consider  it.  Can  we  doubt  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  Peter,  who  said :  Ye  are  not  redeemed  from  your  vain  con- 
versation with  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold ;  but  by 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot?  Can  we  doubt  that  it  was  so  conndered  by  St. 
John,  who  exclaimed :  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us ;  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins  ?  And  again :  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only ;  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid  ?  The 
objectbn  is  not  only  destitute  of  weight ;  it  does  not  possess 
plausibility. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  things  as  to  the  character  of  Him,  by 
whom  the  atonement  was  made.  Could  it  have  been  known 
to  creatures  whose  intellectual  powers  are  so  feeble  as  ours, 
previously  to  the  event,  that  atonement  was  about  to  be  made  for 
sin  by  the  sufibrings  of  an  innocent  person,  they  would,  I  ap- 
prehend, have  been  quite  unable  to  determine  any  thing,  as  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person  by  whom  these  su&rings  were  to  be 
endured.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  would  have 
thought  it  probable,  that  some  illustrious  being  would  be  thus 
employed.  Such  an  one  would  seem  less  inadequate  than 
others  to  so  great  and  extraordinary  an  undertaking.  We  can- 
not depend,  however,  on  any  reasonings  a  priori  i  but  must 
fiMrm  our  conclusions,  wholly  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture. 
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This  testimony  is,  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  '^  dwelb  the  fdness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily;"  that  Jesus  Christ  *Ms  over  all,  God 
blessed  forevermore."  Of  him  it  has  been  said  :  Thou,  Lord, 
hast  in  the  beginning  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  As  it  is  not  posdble  for 
Deity  to  sufier ;  and  as  our  Saviour  said  many  things  of  him- 
self which  can  be  predicated  only  of  created  nature,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  eternal  Deity  and  created  nature  were,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  united  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless 
there  had  been  some  important  reason  for  it,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  union  would  have  taken  place.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  such  union  was  necessary  to  the  great  work 
which  our  Saviour  accomplished. 

I  close  this  lecture  with  a  very  few  remarks. 

1.  I  desire  you  to  reflect  and  to  feel  that  the  subject  is  of 
general  interest.  You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  disquisitions  of 
this  nature  bek>ng  exclusively  to  instructors  in  theology.  So 
far  from  it,  they  are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  unless  they 
are  so  to  you.  There  are  many  things,  which  are  peculiar  to  . 
men  of  particular  ages  and  professions.  But  depravity,  is  what 
all  men  hold  in  common.  Without  mercy,  therefore,  we  must 
all  perish.  If  a  Redeemer  died  for  human  ofiences,  he  died 
for  you ;  and  the  divine  law  will  be  honored  either  by  your  suf- 
fering the  penalty,  or  by  your  acceding  to  those  terms,  on  which, 
through  Christ  Jesus,  a  free  remission  is  o&red. 

2.  The  doctrine  we  have  been  discussing,  is  calculated  to 
raise  our  ideas  of  the  importance  of  man.  The  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  which  we  are  now  susceptible,  are  not,  in- 
deed, inconsiderable.  In  what  measure  our  capacities  for 
either  may  hereafter  be  enlarged,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 
But  unless  the  whole  sum  of  misery,  or  enjoyment,  reserved 
for  each  human  soul,  were  exceedingly  great,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  been  offered  up  as  a 
propitiatory  sacriflce. 

3.  Having  already  had  occasion  to  observe  how  much  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  been  considering,  tends  to  exalt  our  views 
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of  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  I  shall  only  subjoioy  that  it  tends  no 
less  to  display  the  moral  turpitude  of  sin.  God,  though  aW 
migfaty  and  omniscienti  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tAii- 
verse,  and  having  all  means  at  his  command,  could  devise  no 
method  less  ecpensive,  in  which  to  exercise  mercy.  How  ma- 
lignant the  nature  of  sin,  if  pardon  could  be  ofiered  on  no 
easier  terms ;  and  with  how  much  vigilance  should  we  guard 
against  that,  which  thus  tends  to  spread  dishonor,  injury,  con- 
fusion, and  pain,  through  the  empire  of  God ! 
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REGENERATION. 


Amon«  tbose  who  believe  CbrJstiaiiityy  there  is  no  inconsid- 
erable discrepance  of  opinion  as  to  the  doctrine  of  regenera* 
tion.  Perhaps,  from  this  circumstance,  you  have  been  led  to 
conclude,  either  that  the  passages,  which  are  thought  to  sup* 
port  this  doctrine,  are  unimportant,  or  that  they  have  a  mean- 
ing, so  evanescent  and  subtile,  as  to  elude  investigation. 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  you  cannot,  on  reflection,  be 
wholly  satisfied  with  this  conclusion.  There  are  questions  with- 
out number,  concerning  medicine,  philosophy,  commerce,  phi* 
lology,  and  politics,  which,  after  being  severely  examined,  have 
by  different  men,  been  variously  answered.  No  person  hence 
infers,  that  these  questions  are  of  no  moment.  Nor  can  it  be 
rationally  supposed  that  our  Saviour,  when  acknowledged  by 
Nicodemus  and  applied  to  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  would 
have  amused  the  applicant  with  some  unimportant  or  subtile 
speculation  ;  less  still,  that  he  would  with  much  solemnity,  have 
made  a  reply,  which  meant  nothing. 

There  is  anotlier  point  of  view,  in  which  you  will  perceive 
strong  reasons  for  coming  to  some  conclusion  on  this  subject. 
If  it  should  be  found,  after  sufficient  scrutiny,  that  the  doctrine 
mentioned,  has  nothing  in  it  of  high,  import,  you  will  be  secu- 
red from  that  damp  which  the  mention  of  it  has,  I  doubt  not, 
occasionally  thrown  upon  your  spirits.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  appear  that  the  opiuion  which  has  com,monly  prevailed 
on  the  subject,  is  substantially  correct,  and  a  radical  change  in 
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the  human  character  is  Indispensable  to  salvation,  you  cannot 
need  to  be  informed  how  much  it  is  for  your  interest,  not  onlj 
to  view  the  doctrine  in  a  clear  light,  but  likewise  to  experience 
that  transformation  which  it  implies. 

When  this  and  other  theological  subjects  are  discussed,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  I  ask  you  to  take  nothing  merely  on  my 
assertion.  Opinions  in  divinity,  let  them  come  from  whom  they 
may,  if  not  supported  by  reason,  Scripture,  or  both,  are  not 
entitled  to  your  belief. 

But  while  it  is  conceded  to  be  irrational,  absurd,  and  dan- 
gerous to  believe  without  evidence  ;  it  is  not  less  so  to  withhold 
assent,  when  sufficient  evidence  is  aflbrded.  A  roan  who 
should  deny  the  exiistence  of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  and  the 
Danube,  because  be  had  not  seen  them,  would  act  in  a  manner 
as  little  becoming  a  rational  creature,  as  be  who  should  heed 
the  vagaries  of  every  fatiatic. 

Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  regeneration,  that  much  is  said 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  denied. 

When  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  convinced  by  miracles  that  Jesus 
was  Messiah,  came  to  receive  instruction,  Jesus  said  to  him : 
Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Those  who  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ,  are  said  by 
the  evangelist,  to  be  ''  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Those  to  whom 
St.  Peter  wrote,  are  said  to  have  ^*  purified  their  souk  by  obey- 
ing the  truth,  through  the  Spirit :  and  to  be  bom  again  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever."  It  is  asserted  in  the  first 
epistle  of  John,  3:  29 :  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of 
God.  Again  :  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  sinneth  not.  And 
further :  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  places,  in  whicli  diftrent  words  are 
used  ;  but  where  the  thing  intended  is  evidently  the  same :  if 
any  man  be  ia  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  have 
passed  away  ;  and  all  things  have  become  new.  Christians  are 
said  to  be  '*  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  good  works ;"  and 
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tbey,  who  love  Christians,  because  they  are  such,  are  ^said  to 
'^  have  passed  from  death  unto  l?fe." 

The  passages  quoted,  have  doubtless,  some  import.  To  sup- 
pose that  our  Saviour  spake,  and  hb  apostles  wrote,  without 
meaning,  would  be  a  reproach  to  them,  than  which  a  greater 
can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

We  can  think  of  no  more  direct  way  of  ascertaining  this  im- 
port, than  to  consider  what  stands  in  connexion  with  the  term 
in  question* 

I.  In  tlie  passage  cited  from  John  iii,  regeneration  is  con- 
nected with  **  seeing  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  phrase, 
**  kingdom  of  God,"  it  must  be  allowed,  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  Christianity  itself,  or  the  christian  church.  Add,  while 
we  consider  the  expression  merely,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
assert,  that  such  may  not  be  its  meaning  in  this  place. 

II.  St.  Peter  connects  regeneration  with  '^  obejring  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit."  Obeying  the  truth  is  synonymous  with 
obeying  the  commands  of  God,  or  maintaining  a  holy  life.  In 
this  he  accords  with  St.  John,  who  asserts,  in  passages  already 
noticed,  that  **  he,  who  doeth  righteousness,  is  bom  of  God ; 
and  that  he  who  is  born  of  God,  sinneth  not.'' 

III.  Regeneration  is  connected  with  victory  over  the  world : 
He,  that  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world. 

IV.  Regeneration  is  connected,  as  effect  and  cause,  with  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  a  regenerate  person,  our' Sa- 
viour evidently  means  **  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.**- 

y.  Regeneration  is  connected  with  eternal  life :  The  right- 
eous, says  our  Savbur,  shall  go  away  into  life  eternal.  Now^ 
''  the  righteous,"  by  St.  John's  definition,  ''  is  he,  that  doefh 
righteousness :  and  he  that  doeth  righteousness,"  according  to 
the  passage  already  cited,  *^  is  born  of  God." 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  inquiring  more  directly  into  the. 
nature  of  that  change,  which  is  implied  in  regeneration. 

1.  Does  this  term  express  nothing  more,  than  a  transition 
from  paganism  or  Judaism  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  ? 

This  was,  indeed,  no  inconsiderable  change.     ''  It  waa^''  tQ 
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use  the  words  of  a  late  interesting  writer,  ^^  a  new  name,  a  new 
langu^e,  a  new  society,  a  new  faith,  a  new  hope,  a  new  ob- 
ject of  worship,  a  new  rule  of  life ;  a  history  was  disclosed,  full 
of  discovery  and  surprise ;  a  prospect  of  futurity  was  unfolded, 
beyond  ima^nation  awful  and  august.  The  same  description 
applies  in  a  great  part,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  conversion  of 
a  Jew." 

This  was  so  remarkable  a  period  in  a  man's  life,  such  a  rev- 
olution of  every  thing  that  was  important  to  him,  as  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some,  even  though  no  moral  change 
were  implied,  admit  those  strong  figures,  and  significant  allu- 
sions, by  which  it  is  described  in  Scripture :  It  was  a  regenera- 
tion, a  new  creature,  a  translation  from  the  condition  of  slaves 
to  that  of  sons ;  it  was  to  be  bom  again  of  God  and  the  Spirit* 

I  acknowledge  that  part  of  these  figurative  terms  might  have 
been  used,  had  the  change  contemplated  been  no  greater  than 
is  here  supposed  ;  though  otbers,  I  think,  could  not. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  two  things,  which  have  not  similar  rela- 
tions to  a  third,  are  not  similar.  Let  us  examine,  tlien,  wheth- 
er such  a  change,  as  is  here  described,  has  the  same  relation, 
which  regeneration  has  to  other  objects. 
.  Regen^atioo,  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  God, — with  the  doing  of  righteousness. 
Whatever  change,  therefore,  is  not  connected  with  the  doing  of 
righteousness,  is  not  regeneration.  But  a  transition  from  pa- 
ganism or  Judaism,  to  a  profession  of  Christianity  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  obedience,  or  the  doing  of  righteousness.  Wit- 
ness Judas  Iscariot  and  Simon  the  sorcerer  ;  witness  many  Gen- 
tile converts,  who  in  times  of  persecution  reverted  to  pagan- 
ism, and  to  prove  themselves  real  apostates,  execrated  the  Lord 
who  bought  them. 

But  even  could  no  examples  be  named,  it  would  hardly 
be  asserted,  I  think,  that  merely  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
whether  the  person  making  it,  had  been  Jew  or  pagan,  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  doing  of  righteousness,  or  obedience  to  the 
truth.     Men  of  all  descriptions,  whether  the  friends  or  the  ene- 
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mies  of  reKgioD,  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  obedience  does 
not  always  accompany  a  good  profession. 

Again,  for  the  same  reason,  that  obedience  and  regeneration 
are  connected,  the  latter  is  connected  with  eternal  life.  No 
change,  therefore,  which  does  not  ensure  eternal  life,  is  regen- 
eration. But  the  abandonment  of  either  the  pagan  or  the  Jew- 
ish religion  for  a  profession  of  Christianity,  gives  no  such  secu- 
rity* Many  shall  say  unto  Christ  in  the  great  day  :  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy 
name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works ;  to  whom  be  shall  answer,  saying :  I  know  you  not, 
whence  ye  are :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

St.  Peter  speaks  of  some  christian  professors,  whose  lives 
were  marked  by  fraud  and  voluptuousness.  What  profit  to 
them  that  they  had  abandoned  heathen  ceremonies,  heathen 
temples,  and  heathen  gods  ?  What  profit  to  them,  that  they 
had  been  joined  to  a  new  society  ;  that  they  had  acknowledged 
a  new  faith,  a  new  rule  of  life,  and  a  new  object  of  worship  ? 
So  far  were  these  circumstances  from  securing  their  salvation, 
they  did  not  even  leave  their  danger  unaltered.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their  external 
condition,  their  character  became  more  criminal,  and  their  dan- 
ger more  imminent.  This  follows  from  a  principle,  repeatedly 
taught  by  our  Saviour,  namely,  that  the  criminality  of  unbelief 
is  proportionable  to  the  light  resisted :  If  I  had  not  come,  and 
done  among  them  the  works  which  no  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.  The, 
cities,  which  were  made  the  theatre  of  his  mighty  works,  are 
represented  as  incurring  a  more  intolerable  doom,  than  the 
most  abandoned  of  those,  whose  ignorance  was  greater. 

Should  it  be  objected  here,  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  passages 
cited,  is  speaking  of  unbelief  or  a  rejection  of  Christianity,  and 
not  of  those,  who  had  embraced  it,  I  should  answer,  if  it  be  so 
highly  criminal  to  withhold  belief,  when  evidence  is  exhibited, 
it  cannot  be  less  criminal  to  withhold  obedience  in  opposition  to 
those  motives,  which  this  evidence  aflbrds.    The  unreclaimed 
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professor  of  Christianity  was,  therefore,  more  ofiensive  to  God, 
and  less  qualified  for  his  kingdom  of  glory,. than  he  was  while 
a  pagan  ;  before  that  change  in  his  external  circumstances  had 
been  produced,  which  some  persons  are  so  willing  to  denomi- 
nate regeneration. 

2.  Is  the  term  regeneration  designed  to  express  intellectnal 
improvement,  or  enlargement  of  intellectual  powers  ?  To  de- 
termine this,  we  must,  as  before,  consider  whether  both  these 
have. the  same  relations.  Were  the  intellect  of  a  sinner  en- 
larged, or  more  highly  cultivated,  would  he  certainly  obey  die 
(ruth,  and  work  righteousness  ?  or  would  he  certainly  partake 
in  a  joyful  retribution  ?  for  both  these,  we  have  seen,  are  con- 
nected with  that  change,  which  is  produced  in  the  character  of 
the  regenerate.  Of  such  it  is  likewise  said,  that  they  over- 
come the  world.  Now,  it  is  extremely  evident,  that  moral  at- 
tainments are  by  no  means  proportionate  either  to  the  native 
powers  of  the  mind,  or  to  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  them. 
Many  individuals  of  piercing' intellect,  of  profound  eruditbo, 
and  much  theoretical  knowledge  of  Christian  theol(^^  have 
been  openly  and  flagrantly  dissolute  in  their  lives ;  and  there- 
fore eminently  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  instead 
of  obeying  the  truth,  they  have  either  denied  or  disgraced  it. 
Instead  of  overcoming  the  world,  they  have  habitually  and 
without  a  struggle,  endured  its  bondage. 

3.  Does  regeneration  mean  simply  an  external  reformatk>n 
in  morals  ?  That  many  have  need  of  such  a  change,  will  be 
generally  and  readily  acknowledged.  The  volatile  should  be- 
come sedate ;  the  fraudulent,  honest ;  the  indolent,  industrious ; 
the  discontented  should  become  quiet ;  the  profane  must  alter 
their  language ;  and  the  intemperate  abandon  the  inebriating 
draught. 

All  this  is  well ;  but  is  this  all,  which  is  implied  in  overcom- 
ing the  world  ?  Is  nothing  more  than  this,  comprehended  in  a 
holy  life  ?  Is  this  to  be  born  of  God  and  his  Spirit  ?  Is  the 
saint's  inheritance,  the  crown  of  life,  made  sure  to  all  who  pos» 
the  character,  implied  in  such  a  reformation  ?    The  young 
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nobleman,  whose  applicatbn  to  Christ  is  recorded  in  tlie  Gos- 
pel, appears  not,  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  to  have  needed 
reforming ;  and,  therefore,  must  have  been,  at  least,  as  well 
quali6ed  for  a  future  state  of  reward,  as  any  in  whom  such  a 
reformation  merely  has  been  produced.  Yet  this  person  was 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  had  not  that  character, 
which  was  connected  with  eternal  life ;  he  was,  therefore,  not 
regenerate. 

But  you  will  ask,  perhaps  with  some  ardor,  if  to  be  born 
again,  does  not  mean  reformatk>n,  what  import  has  the  phrase; 
and  what  value  can  be  attached  to  the  thing  itself? 

I  answer,  that  reformation,  where  the  character  has  been 
previously  immoral,  is  without  question,  comprehended  in  that 
change,  which  is  called  a  new  birth ;  all,  which  I  assert,  is, 
that  external  reformation  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  change. 

Should  a  person  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  your  open  en- 
emy, become  your  friend,  he  would  doubtless  alter  his  lan- 
guage. But  barely  an  alteration  in  his  language,  and  even 
an  alteration  in  his  general  treatment  of  you,  would  not  amount 
to  that  which  is  implied  in  his  becoming  your  friend.  Ex- 
ternal actions,  in  themselves  considered,  are  nothing  but  or- 
ganical  motions.  There  is  neither  friendship  nor  enmity,  in 
the  cast  of  the  eyes ;  in  the  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  hands  or 
the  feet.  These  motions  are  important  only,  as  the  indications 
of  a  friendly,  or  an  unfriendly  disposition.  And  the  very  same 
external  acts  are,  under  different  circumstances,  and  with  re- 
gard to  different  persons,  an  indication  of  opposite  qualities. 
The  kiss,  by  which  Jiidas  saluted  Christ,  was  a  proof  of  dead- 
ly hatred ;  though  in  a  similar  way  parents  often  express  their 
tender  ajflkction. 

Suppose  now,  that  a  person,  heretofore  immoral,  becomes 
industrious,  sober,  and  circumspect.  This  is,  indeed,  what  ' 
would  have  taken  place,  had  there  been  a  change  of  disposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  what  may  take  place,  where  there  has  been  no 
such  change.  At  all  events,  the  two  things  are  as  perfectly 
distinct,  as  ideas  in  the  mind  are  distinct  from  sound,  or  from 
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characters,  inscribed  on  marble,  or  parchment.  Yet  no  per- 
son, who  means  to  speak  with  accuracy,  would  identify  a  book 
or  letter,  with  the  moral  character  of  its  author.  The  boiok  or 
the  letter  is  one  thing ;  his  moral  character  is  another.  Nor  is 
the  difference  less  between  external  amendment  and  moral 
feelings.  Yet  nothing  is  certainly  connected  with  eternal  life, 
but  rectitude  of  moral  feelings;  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  re- 
generation is  connected  with  eternal  life.  Therefore,  external 
amendment  and  regeneration  are  not  the  same. 

We  have  now  proved,  that  neither  external  amendment,  nor 
the  increase  or  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  nor  a 
transition  from  Judaism  or  paganism  to  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  regeneration.  What  then  must  this  term  imply? 
Must  it  not  imply  a  change  of  heart,  or,  if  you  please,  a  change 
of  temper  or  disposition  ? 

We  will  now  attend  more  particularly  to  the  conferencCy 
which  our  Saviour  had  whh  Nicodemus.  The  history  is  this : 
There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nicodemus,  a  ruler 
of  the  Jews.  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said,  we 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can 
do  these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  except  Crod  be  with  him. 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Verily,  verily  1  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Nicodemus,  evidently  supposing  our  Lord  meant  a 
natural  birth,  saith  :  How  can  a  man  be  born,  when  he  is  old  ? 
^  Jesus  explains  himself:  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That, 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  The  wind  bloweth  were  it  listetb ;  and 
thou  bearestthe  sound  thereof;  but  thou  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit.  Nicodemus  answered.  How  can  these  things  be? 
Jesus  answered.  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not 
these  things  ? 

On  these  words  I  repeat  a  remark,  already  made,  viz.  that 
this  language  must  have  some  meaning ;  and  further^  that  this 
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meaaiDg  oughl  to  have  beea  kaowo  to  the  Jewbh  ioatructors. 
Christ  coDBidered  it  as  a  reproach  to  Nicodemusy  that  the  lat* 
ter  did  not  understaod  what  these  things  meant 

From  Selden,  as  quoted  by  Whitby,  it  a[)pears,  that  prose^ 
ly tea  to  the  Jewish  religioa  were  coosidered  as  children  new 
bom.  This  might  be  be  said,  either  on  account  of  the  great 
change  of  circumstances  and  relations,  implied  in  passing  from 
paganism  into  the  Jewish  church ;  or  on  account  of  a  corres* 
pendent  moral  change,  which  the  proselyte  was  supposed  to  ex* 
perience. '  That  our  Saviour  could  not  have  meant  the  former, 
will  be  evident  from  a  little  reflection«  To  what  purpose 
would  it  have  been  for  Nicodemus  to  be  told,  that  the  difference 
was  great  between  the  external  circumstances  of  a  pagan  and 
those  of  a  Jew  ?  The  Jews  were  so  far  from  needing  to  be  in- 
formed of  this,  that  they  boasted  of  this  difference,  and  of  their 
consequent  superiority* 

Suppose  now,  that  our  Lord  bad  no  reference  to  that  change 
in  external  circumstances,  implied  in  passing  from  paganism  in- 
to the  Jewish  church  ;  but  the  change,  implied  in  passing  from 
the  Jewish  into  the  christian  church.  Against  this  opinion,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  already  suggested,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing in  particular. 

1.  It  was  by  no  means  our  Saviour's  method  to  display  in 
striking  colors  the  difference  between  the  external  profession  of 
his  religion,  and  the  same  profession  of  Judaism. 

2.  If  such  were  our  Saviour's  design,  we  can  see  little  or  no 
meaning,  that  can  be  attached  to  the  term  Spirit,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit ;  nor  can  we  perceive  any 
import  in  the  comparison  which  he  used :  Thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  the  wind ;  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one,  that  is  bom  of  the  .Spirit. 

It  is  likewise  scarcely  possible,  I  think,  that  Nicodemus  should 
have  expressed  so  great  astonishment,  as  he  continued  to  ex- 
press, had  our  Saviour  meant  nothing  more  than  that  persona 
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aoder  the  Messiah's  reign,  would  enjoy  Kglit,  and  be  pheed  io 
circumstances,  diflbrent  from  those  previously  existing. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  when  the  Jews  spoke  of  a  prose- 
lyte to  their  religion,  as  a  child  new  bom,  the  nx>re  inteltigeDt 
and  devout  of  them  understood  a  moral  change,  oorrespoodiog 
with  that  which  was  external ;  or  that  both  were  comprehend* 
ed  in  the  same  expression.  In  support  of  this  supposition,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Michaelis,  who  tells  us,  that  **  to  be  bom 
again  in  the  language  of  the  Rabbins,  signi6ed  to  be  accepted 
of  God,  as  a  son  of  Abraham,,  and,  by  following  the  example 
of  his  faith,  to  become  worthy  of  that  title."  They,  who  hold 
this  opinion,  roust  have  thought,  as  did  the  aposde,  that  "  He  is 
not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwsdrdly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision, 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  in- 
wardly :  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.'' 

Supposing  our  Saviour  discoursed  of  a  moral  change,  a 
renovation  of  the  heart,  the  whole  conference  will  be  quite  in* 
telligible. 

1.  Such  a  change  is  represented  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
already  cited,  as  necessary  to  eternal  life,  or  an  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  As  the  meaning  conveyed  is  vastly  more^  important  oo 
that  supposition,  than  on  any  other,  we  more  easily  see  why 
so  strong  a  figure  should  be  used.  For  a  bad  man  to  become 
a  good  one,  is  a  much  greater  alteration,  than  that  wbksh  is 
made  in  changing  from  one  profession  or  community  to  another. 

3.  As  there  are,  in  this  life,  those  whom  the  Scriptures  de- 
nominate ungodly,  and  those,  whom  they  term  righteous ;  pun- 
ishment being  reserved  for  the  one,  and  reward  for  the  other, 
conversion  from  sin  to  piety  must  be  of  all  things  most  impor- 
tant. It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural,  that  Jesus  Christ 
should  have  introduced  this  subject  to  one,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

4.  This  change  of  moral  feelings, — ^this  melioration  of  char- 
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acter,  is,  with  much  frequency,  in  the  Scriptures,  attributed  to 
divine  agency ;  and  therefore,  what  our  Lord  says  of  being 
born  of  the  Spirit,  and  being  born  from  above,  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible. 

Lastly.  The  supposition,  now  adopted,  justifies  the  reproof 
received  by  Nicodemus  from  our  Saviour :  Art  thou  a  master 
in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?  Terms  were  used 
among  them,  we  have  seen,  which  expressed  a  change  of 
character, — a  melioration  of  heart.  And  if  the  highest  im- 
port of  these,  terms  were  not  discerned  by  those  who  used 
them,  namely,  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  criminal  inattention  to  their  own  Scriptures ;  for  in  these 
we  find  numerous  passages,  in  which  such  a  change,  and  the 
influence  of  God  in  producing  it,  are  unequivocally  recognized. 
Such  were  the  words  of  Moses:  The  Lord  thy  God  will  cir- 
cumcise thine  h^art,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed  to  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou 
mayest  live. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  royal  psalmist :  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Of  a  similar 
'  import  were  the  divine  promises,  communicated  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets :  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord.  They  shall  return  unto  me  with  all  their  heart. 
This  is  the  covenant,  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel. 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in- 
ward parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts. 

All  that  we  have  attempted  as  yet  to  prove,  you  will  observe, 
is,  that  regeneration  implies  a  moral  change.  The  subject  in  gen-» 
eral  is  reserved  for  further  discussion. 
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REGENERATION. 


It  having  been  already  shown  that  the  change  implied  in 
regeneration  is  of  a  moral  nature,  we  are  interested  to  ascertain 
who  they  are,  for  whom  it  is  necessary.  " 

I.  That  heathen  were  of  this  number,  will  probably  be 
conceded  without  reluctance.  Concerning  the  moral  state  of 
the  pagan  world  in  general  when  Christianity  was  introduced, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  same  testimony  is  given  by 
historians,  poets,  and  the  inspired  writers^  The  Gentiles  were 
not  indeed  without  religion  ;  but  theirs  was  such  a  religion  as 
imposed  little  or  no  restraint  on  the  passions  and  vices  of 
men ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  character  of 
those  beings  whom  they  worshipped  as  God ; — beings,  by  whose 
quarrels  the  heavens  were  perpetually  disturbed,  and  by  whose 
impurities  the  earth  was  polluted. 

To  describe  pagan  profligacy  in  the  words  of  their  own  satirists 
would  be  highly  indecorous.  We  will  use  the  less  offensive 
language  of  St.  Paul.  '<  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do 
those  things  which  were  not  convenient :  being  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  ma- 
liciousness ;  full  of  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  backbiters, 
haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things, 
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disobedient  to  parents,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unraercifijl :  who,  knowing  the  judgments 
of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them,  that  do  them." 

That  all  to  whom  this  language  applies,  have  need  of  being 
transformed,  of  being  created  anew,  is  a  truth  which  will  find 
little  opposition,  either  from  the  understanding  or  the  preju* 
dices  of  any.  In  view  of  this  subject,  no  one  is  surprised  at 
the  language  of  the  apostle's  commission,  when  sent  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  "  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Grod."  Here,  it  is  believed  by  many,  may 
be  found  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  strongly  figurative 
passages  of  Scripture,  by  which  a  change  of  character  is  ex- 
pressed. What  wonder,  it  may  be  asked,  if  persons,  thus  irra- 
tional in  all  religious  sentiments,  ignorant  of  God  and  degraded 
by  vice,  shouTd  be  told  :  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a 
new  creature  ;  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things  have 
become  new  ?  What  wonder,  that  such  sinners  were  said  to 
possess  a  carnal  mind  ;  and  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ; 
and  that  those  who  reformed  their  lives  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  morality,  were  said  to  be  quickened,  i.  e. 
raised  from  the  dead  ? 

I  answer,  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  cause  of  wonder.  I  grant 
too,  that  some  of  these  expressions  do  appear  to  refer  especially 
to  converts  from  paganism.  Such  persons  were  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  new  creatures.  That  change  of  dis|x>sition,  produced 
in  them,  was  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  externals,  far 
more  striking,  than  usually  attends  conversion  in  a  christian 
country.  Certain  descriptions  of  the  change  produced  in  Gen- 
tiles, by  their  reception  of  Christ  into  their  hearts,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  regeneration  of  those,  who  have  from  their  youth 
been  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  decently  restrained  by  hs 
moral  precepts,  have  not  precisely  their  original  applicability. 

But  let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  in  what  that  change  prin- 
cipally consisted,  which  qualified  a  Gentile  for  salvation. 
Agreeably^  to  what  was  shown  in  the  last  lecture,  it  couM  not 
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have  consisted  in  ibe  peat  accession  of  ligbt,  which  was  con* 
veyed  to  his  intellect.  This  bad,  in  truth,  oo  connexion  with 
salvation  furtiier,  than  as  it  tended  either  to  produce  or  cherisbi 
correct  moral  dispositions*  In  the  production  of  these,  and  not 
in  the  augmentation  of  light,  principally  consisted  regeneration, 
when  pagans  were  the  subjects.  Not  only  were  tbey  not  con- 
formed in  sentiment  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  were 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.     It  is,  therefore,  evident, 

II.  That  all,  who^e  moral  stale  is  no  better,  have  need  of  a 
change  substantially  the  same.  A  proposition  so  clearly  re- 
sulting from  undeniable  premises,  you  will,  I  presume,  feel  no 
unwillingness  to  admit.  Should  you  make  it  a  question,  whether 
there  are  in  christian  countries,  any  whose  moral  character 
^nd  feelings  are  no  better  than  were  the  heathen  in  general,  the 
matter  may,  without  much  difficulty  be  decided. 

Though  the  general  standard  of  morals  is  doubtless,  much 
higher  in  countries  where  revelation  is  enjoyed,  than  among  pa- 
gans, either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  (and  this  circumstance 
will  render  the  same  practices  more  criminal  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,)  there  are  few,  very  few  heathen  crimes, 
which  have  not  been  occasionally  per|)etrated  in  christian  coun- 
tries. There  are  not  a  few  individuals,  it  should  seem,  there- 
fore, whose  external  deportment  affords  no  contrast,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  pagan  profligates.  But  the  same  degree  of 
external  profligacy  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prove  the  same 
depravity  of  heart.  Where  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker, 
and  the  duties  thence  resulting  are  well  understood,  men  can- 
not sin  with  so  little  danger  and  so  little  crime,  as  where,  through 
the  want  of  instruction,  all  the  common  sentiments  on  morality 
are  uncertain,  perplexed  and  inconsistent.  There  may  be  very 
many  among  us,  therefore,  externally  practising  none  of  those 
vices  for  which  the  Gentiles  were  infamous ;  and  yet,  in  the 
divine  estimaUon,  no  less  guilty  than  they.  This  appears  evi- 
dent from  that  declaration  of  our  Saviour  which  we  have  once 
mentioned,  concerning  the  cities,  where  his  miraculous  power 
was  exerted,  and  his  preaching  enjoyed.     It  cannot  be  sup- 
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pesed,  that  their  immoralities  surpassed  those  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  yet  it  is  declared,  that  the  punishment  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  final  judgment,  will  be  less  severe. 

It  follows  then,  that  if  a  moral  change  were  so  necessary  for 
Gentiles,  that  without  it  they  could  not  be  saved ;  the  same 
change  is  equally  necessary  not  only  for  those  among  ourselves 
who  emulate  pagan  crimes,  but  for  many,  in  whose  deportment' 
there  is  far  more  decency. 

Further,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  betray,  on 
particular  occasions,  a  baseness  of  disposition,  which,  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  past  lives,  had  lain  concealed,  and 
which, but  for  those  occasions  would  never  have  been  discovered. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  therefore,  but  that  some,  wliose  lives 
are  marked  by  no  striking  disorder,  possess  a  degree  of  depravity 
not  inferior  to  that  of  pagans. 

III.  Without  making  any  comparison  between  the  state  of 
morals  among  nominal  Christians,  and  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  revelation,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  all  who  live  in 
habitual  violations  of  Christian  precepts,  have  need  of  a  new 
disposition,  i.  e.  of  a  renewed  heart :  Know  ye  not,  saith  the 
apostle,  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
'  God  ?  Be  not  deceived.  Neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor,  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Those,  whO'practbe  falsehood,  and  are  accustomed  to  profane 
language,  may  without  question,  be  added  to  the  number. 

Does  it  not  already  appear,  that  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
i»  not  confined  to  a  few  ?  Are  the  sins  now  mentioned,  the 
exclusive  opprobium  of  the  heathen  world  ?  Are  impure  and 
profane  persons  so  rare,  as  to  excite  wonder  ?  Is  the  use  of 
oaths  an  offence,  as  novel  or  singular,  as  it  is  revolting  to  every 
virtuous  mind,  and  offensive  to  God  ?  Are  intemperance  and 
reviling,  covetousness  and  extortk>n,  crimes  which  are  beard  of 
but  a  few  times,  in  one's  whole  life  ?  Yet  the  Scriptures  assure 
us,  that  any  one  of  these  vices  designates  its  votaries,  as  unre- 
generate ;  as  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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IV.  The  change  contemplated  is  necessary  for  all  on  whose 
minds  religious  considerations  make  no  deep  nor  habitual  im* 
pression. 

When  we  revolve  in  bur  minds  the  principles  and  discoveries 
of  revealed  religion ;  that  there  is  a  God  whose  power  created 
and  sustains  the  universe, — that  this  being  has  goodness,  wis- 
dom and  justice  equal  to  his  power, — ^that,  as  he  had  design  in 
the  structure  of  every  leaf,  and  of  every  pebble,  much  rather 
had  he  design  in  the  formation  of  human  souls, — that  he  has 
declared  his  purpose  of  eternally  supporting  every  human  soul 
to  which  existence  is  given,  and  of  treating  all,  through  an  end- 
less succession  of  ages,  agreeably  to  the  moral  qualities,  which 
they  |K>ssess  on  earth ;  when  we  consider  that  the  Son  of  God, 
agreeably  to  a  series  of  prophecy,  extending  through  the  space 
of  four  thousand  years,  descended  from  heaven  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the  world,  and  to  make  atonement  for  sin, — that  this 
glorious  personage  will  pass  judgment  on  our  race,  assigning  to 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
have  neither  intermissbn  nor  end ; — when  we  reflect  that 
these  things  are  generally  believed,  or  at  least,  are  not  denied 
after  any  serious  investigation,  it  will  appear  that  levity  or  inat- 
tention to  religion,  evinces  a  state  of  heart,  not  radically  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  whose  conduct  is  decidedly  immoral.  It  is 
easy,  I  well  know,  to  apply  the  epithet  innocent  to  a  heedless 
life  and  heedless  actions  ;  but  the  application  is  as  little  justi- 
fied by  reason,  as  it  is  by  the  unchangeable  oracles  of  Grod. 
Can  we  be  innocent  in  treating  with  indifference  that  message, 
which  the  only  wise  God  deemed  of  sufficient  import  to  justify 
the  mission  of  his  Son  from  heaven  ?  Have  the  Creator's  wis- 
dom and  goodness  and  power,  been  employed  from  the  period 
of  original  apostasy  unto  the  present  day,  in  forming  and  exe- 
cuting the  scheme  of  redc^.mption ;  and  does  it  imply  no  crimi- 
nality in  those,  for  whom  this  redemption  was  intended,  to  live 
a  gay,  a  vacant  or  unnieaning  life,  as  if  time  were  their  only  ex- 
istence, and  earth  their  only  theatre?  Were  an  ambassador 
sent  on  business  which  involved  the  prosperity  and  the  very  he- 
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ing  of  the  state  from  which  he  was  sent,  to  spend  the  time 
assigned  him  in  low  pursuits  or  trifling  amusements,  regardless 
of  the  objects  entrusted  to  him,  would  it  be  a  valid  defence,  to 
plead  that  he  bad  violated  no  laws,  that  he  had  excited  uo  re- 
bellion, that  he  had  formed^  no  designs  against  the  State  ?  Al- 
lowing this  to  be  true,  would  he  deserve  to  escape  punishment? 
Yet  the  interests  of  one  immortal  spirit  are  evidently  greater, 
than  the  political  interests  of  a  State,  or  of  the  whole  world. 

v.  Regeneration  is  a  change  necessary  for  all  those  who  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  6bd. 

Though  all  sensitive  beings  are  susceptible  of  happiness  from 
some  source  or  other,  they  are  not  all  susceptible  of  it  from  the 
same  sources.  The  same  employment  which  is  grateful  to  one,, 
is  to  another  wearisome  and  disgusting.  The  same  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  invigorates  one  animal  body,  is  attended  in  re- 
gard to  another  with  torpor,  pain  and  death.  Some  cannot  live  in 
the  air,  while  others  die  without  it.  The  fishes  of  the  sea  would 
writhe  in  agonies  on  fields  of  grass,  in  gardens  of  fruit,  or  citron- 
groves  I  while  quadrupeds  would  exult  on  th^  one,  and^  human, 
beings  be  regaled  by  the  other. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  species,  how  diverse  and 
even  opposite,  are  the  sources  of  human  enjbyroent.  To  some 
military  men,  no  life  seetns  worth  possessing  but  that  of  the 
camp  or  the  field ;  other  persons  as  ardently  love  the  ocean. 
By  most  people,  both  these  are  equally  dreaded.  A  statesman 
inured  to  political  discussion  and  habitually  waited  either  by 
success  or  opposition,  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those 
who  are  absorbed  in.  mathematical  or  moral  inquiries  ;■  while 
the  latter  can  think  of  no  subjects,  on  which  tlie  mind  fixes  it- 
self with  so  much  readiness  and  satisfaetbn. 

To  be  susceptible  of  happiness  from  any  objector  employ- 
ment, a  taste  ibr  that  object  or  employment  is  requisite.  Now, 
all  the  happiness  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  human  beings  after 
death,  will  result  froip  the  same  society  and  the  same  employ- 
ments. The  society  will  consist  of  just  men  made  perfect,  of 
angels,  of  Jesus,  the  mediator,,  and  of  Grod  the  judge  of  all.    The 
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emfdoyment  will  be  ccmteinplatioQ  of  the  divbe  ehancter,  as 
displayed  in  the  works  and  purpa^es  of  God  ;  from  these  .will 
Aaturally  result  thanksgiving  and  adoration.  All  therefore,  to 
whose  happiness  such  society  and  such  employments  would  noC 
contribute,  are  incapable  of  seeing,  i.  e.  of  enjoying  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  is  evident  then,  that  all  such  persons  ha^e 
need  of  a  moral  change,  or  in  other  words,  of  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.  I  request  you  to  consider  whether 
there  can  be  any  fallacy  in  this  ai^iment ;  whether  the  case  be 
not  as  plain  as  any  which  can  be  proposed  for  human  conader^ 
ation.  For  my  own  part,*  I  know  of  no  proposition  in  Euclid, 
the  demonstration  of  which  is  more  satisfactory  and  more  irre- 
sistible, than  the  conclusion  which  has  now  been  drawn.  Were 
it  possible  therefore,  to  ascertain  who  are  incapable  of  relishing 
such  society  and  such  employments  as  have  been  described,  it 
would  be  easy  to  indicate  those,  who  need  to  be  regenerated. 
ThtS;  indeed,  is  not  possible.  No  one  can  infallibly  know  the 
heart  of  another.  Yet  it  will  require  no  labored  investigation 
to  be  convinced  that  a  capacity  for  celestial  enjoyments  is  by 
no  means  common.  All,  who  are  at  present  averse  from  those 
exercises  and  that  society,  which  roost  resemble  the  society 
and  employments  of  heaven  must,  of  course,  be  disqualified  to 
enjoy  the  latter.  Nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  so  much 
resembles  the  life  of  glorified  saints,  as  prayer,  religious  con- 
templation, and  converse  with  those  who  are  most  eminent  for 
their  piety.  If  these  were  generally  relished,  tliere  would  be 
reason  to  doubt,  or  rather  good  reason  for  denying  the  asser- 
tion just  made,  tliat  a  capacity  for  celestial  enjoyments  is  by  no 
means  common.  If  you  yourselves  can  deliberately  and  truly 
say  that  your  highest  enjoyments  resuh  from  devotional  duties, 
pious  conversation,  and  from  viewing  the  justice,  benevolence 
and  purity  of  God,  you  are  not  now  among  those  for  whom  a 
radical  change  of  heart  is  requisite ;  but  if  the  case  be  so  clear-* 
ly  the  reverse,  that  you  dare  not,  or  do  not  need  to  examine  it, 
the  inference  can  neither  be  denied  nor  concealed. 

I  am  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  show  that  the  change  of  which 
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I  hare  been  speaking,  b  necessary  for  all  the  intelligent  off- 
spring of  Adam.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  already  said,  does  in  no  degree,  depend  on  the 
success  of  this  attempt.  What  has  been  already  proved  will 
forever  remain  true,  even  if  it  be  impossible  to  show  that  all  the 
intelligent  descendants  of  Adam  need  to  be  regenerated.  That 
this  is  not  impossible,  however,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  make 
apparent. 

In  doing  this,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  words  which 
our  Saviour  used  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  have  no  ap« 
pearance  of  being  confined  to  any  portion  of  our  race,  b  is 
not  said,  Except  a  heathen  be  born  again,  nor  Except  an  ex- 
travagant profligate  be  born  again,  but.  Except  any  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

All  those  passages  which  show  the  depravity  of  the  human 
character  are  to  our  present  purpose ;  it  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  cite  a  number  of  texts,  which  were  formerly  used  in 
proof  of  that  doctrine. 

Moses  informs  us  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the 
Lord  said  in  his  heart :  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  for 
man's  sake ;  for  the  imaginatioaof  man's  heart  is  only  evil  from 
his  youth.  Of  those  strong  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter,  as- 
serting that  ^*  every  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  continu- 
ally," it  may  be  plausibly  said,  that  they  describe  not  the  char- 
acter of  mankind,  but  of  that  generation  which  the  flood  de- 
stroyed ;  a  limitation  which  cannot  he  applied  to  these  words 
in  the  eighth  chapter.  They  relate  not  to  any  detachment  of 
men,  but  to  the  whole  mass. 

That  moral  corruption  is  common  to  the  whole  speciea,  ap-^ 
pears  from  the  following  words  :  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  bst.  Again :  The  Son  of  man  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  it  being  likewise  asserted,  ^'  that 
he  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  gave  his  life  for  the  world.'' 
It  appears  then,  that  our  Lord's  coming  had  relation  to  the 
whole  human  race.  But  if  so,  and  the  object  of  it  were  to 
save  sinners,  it  follows  that  all  men  were  of  this  character. 
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And  fiirtbery  as  the  design  of  his  comiDg  is  said  to  Jave  been 
the  salvation  of  them  that  wereJost,  it  follows,  that  ruin  wm 
the  common  condition  of  man ; — a  moral  ruin  exposing  him  to 
the  loss  of  the  soul. 

Further,  Christ  speaks  of  the  ^orld,  as  hostile  lo  hb  reUgioa': 
The  world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify 
of  it,  (hat  the  works  thereof  are  e^il.  Here  are  two  important 
assertions;  1.  That  the  works  of  mankind  are  evil ;  2.  That 
they  bated  Christ  for  exhibiting  this  truth. 

They  who  foHow  the  example  of  Christ,  are  said  to  be  a 
community  acting  on  moral  principles,  differing  from  those 
which  influence  the  world  in  general :  They  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  In  connexion  with 
this,  Christ  repeats  an  idea  already  noticed,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  hostility  between  the  world  and  his  disciples:  I 
have  given  them  thy  word,  and  the  world  hath  hated  them* 
The  same  sentiment  is  often  conveyed  in  the  same  words. 
The  least  that  «an  possibly  be  meant  by  such  language  is, 
that  the  general  current  of  human  feelings  is  less  favorable 
to  Christians  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  so  far  as 
Christians  obey  their  religion  they  resemble  their  Master,  and 
liim  by  whom  their  Master  was  sent.  Considering  what  was 
shown  under  the  last  particular^  viz.  that  the  Gospel  declares 
all  men  to  be  sinners,  even  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  be  exposed 
to  perdition,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  limit  the  term  toorld  in 
preceding  passages,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  the  world's  en- 
mity to  his  religion  ;  or  to  suppose  that  none  are  comprehended 
by  it;  but  certain  individuals  of  uncommon  depravity. 

Again.  That  infernal  being  to  whom  the  Scriptures  give 
the  name  Satan,  is  called  the  god  of  this  world.  His  devotees 
are  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  this  world..  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  not  an  evil  principle  merely,  but  an  iDtelligeiit 
agent  is  here  meant.  But  let  it  if  you  please,  be  conceded  for 
a  moment,  tliat  by  the  term  Satan  is  meant  a  principle  of  evil ; 
^he  consequence  wi]l  be  no  less  formidable,  namely,  that  mane 
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Idod  are  under  the  iDfluence  of  an  evH  {nindpfle ;  1.  e.  are  urii- 
versally  involved  in  mcMral  corruption^ 

The  same  opinioq  is  very  strongly  supported  by  that  weH 
known  passage  in  the  second  chapter  4^  I'aul's  ;epistle  to  the 
Epbesians :  Among  whom  we  all  had  iDUr  conversation  in  the 
world,  and  were  by  nature  children  ^f  :«igrslh,  even  as  others. 
The  connexion  of  the  passagi  is  this.  In  the  latter  part, of  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  writer  had  jnentiaoed  under  the  6gure  of 
a  resurrection  or  revival,  the  ckwtgs  "which  had  been  produced 
in  the  character  of  the  Epbesians  $  comparing  the  power  by 
which  it  was  efiected,  to  that  which  the  Fatjier  exerted  in  raising 
Christ  from  the  dead.  By  the  iocvoduction  6f  this  comparison, 
be  is,  according  to  his  manner,  led  off  for  a  moment  from  his 
subject,  aod  resumes  it  in  the  -begianing  of  the  second  chapter, 
which  begins  thus  :  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  or  brought  un- 
to life,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  wherein,  in  time 
past,  ye  walked,  according  to  the  course  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  prince  of  ibe  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit,  that  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience.  That  thus  far  Gentiles  are  meant 
is  conceded  without  OQixtrover^.  It  immediately  follows : 
Among  whom  we  aH  had  our  t^onversation  in  time  past,  in  the 
lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  th0 
mind,  and  were  by  paiure  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  understand  the  apostle, 
as  speaking^in  this  latter  clause  of  Christians  in  general,  com- 
prehending both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  last  proof,  to  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  is  found  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  "epistle  to  the  Romans.  St  Paul  there 
considers  the  whole  "family  of  man  as  consisting  of  those  who 
are  in  the  flesh,  and  those  who  are  in  the  spirit.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  former  is,  that  they  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  the 
character  6f  the  latter,  that  they  mind  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  implied  further,  that  all  would  be  of  ^  former  descriptbn, 
i.  e.  that  all  would  make  the  present  world  die  centre  of  their 
desires  and  efforts,  were  they  not  the  subjects  of  an  external 
influence :    Ye  lire  not  in  the  :fle$fa  j^uiit  in  ^he  spirit,  tf  so  be 
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the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you.  As  manj  es  are  led  by  tbe 
Spirit,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ;  but  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  of  the  same  import. 
But  these,  it  is  believed,  render  it  sufficiently  evident,  tbat  tbe 
necessity  of  regeneration  is  universal.  This  change  must  be 
experienced  by  those  who  bend  beneath  tbe  weight  of  cares 
and  poverty  ;  by  those  who  are  encumbered  with  superfluous 
wealth.  It  is  necessary  to  the  young,  though  a  thousand  al- 
lurements cheat  them  into  the  disbelief  of  it,  and  £»*  tbe  aged,  in 
whom  the  habits  of  sin  have  become  inveterate.  It  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  refined  and  studious,  no  less  than  to  the  unlettered 
cultivator  of  the  desert.  It  is  necessary  to  tbe  bold  despiser  of 
religion,  and  to  the  more  cautious,  restrained,  and  reputable 
sinner.  It  is  alike  necessary  to  the  abject  slave,  and  to  those 
by  whom  nations  are  brought  to  slavery.  Without  it,  "  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,"  will 
desire  to  **  bide  themselves  in  the  dens,  and  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  will  say  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  fall  on  tis, 
and  cover  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  tbe  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
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LECTURE  XXXVIIL 


REGENERATION. 


Two  things  have  been  already  diown^  1.  That  regene- 
ration is  a  moral  change,  and,  2.  That  the  necessity  of  it  is 
universal. 

I  am  now  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  tiling  irrationid 
in  attributing  this  change  to  divine  agency  ;  then  consider  what 
is  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  subject ;  and  lastly  in- 
quire, whether  there  be  not,  even  now,  many  incontestable 
facts,  of  which,  without  the  supposition  of  divine  influence,  no 
good  account  can  be  given. 

1.  Is  there  anything  irrational  in  attributing  to  divine  agency 
that  alteration  of  moral  character,  which  in  Scripture  language 
is  termed  a -new  birth  ? 

That  God  should  create  a  world,  in  the  minutest  parts  of 
which  we  distinctly  perceive  the  marks  of  intelligence  «nd  de- 
sign, and  then  permit  this  s^e  world  to  exist  without  any  fur- 
ther attention  from  him,  implies  an  absurdity,  little,  if  in  any 
degree,  less  glaring,  than  that  of  atheism.  If  the  world  were 
worth  making,  it  was  worth  preserving  and  superintending.  If  it 
were  created  for  some  purpose,  it  must,  for  the  same,  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  if  there  be  some  purpose,  for  the-  accomplishment 
of  which  the  world  is  contiqued,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
that  Deity  should  not  exercise  that  influence,  whatever  it  be, 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  this  purpose  from  proving  abortive. 
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But  the  intellectual  part  of  creation  is  far  most  important 
In  examining  the  history  of  past  ages,  we  notice,  with  consid- 
erable interest,  no  doubt,  an  earthquake,  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  the  eruption  of  a  volbano,  the  formation^  of  a  new  gulf, 
er  a  new  island  ;  but  it  is  the  changes  which  are  edited  among 
intelligent  beings  ;"-*it  is  national  wars  and  revolutions,  which 
justly  engross  our  highest  attention.  These  hAVe  a  hr  more 
intimate  connexion,  than  the  other,  with,  human  happiness  and 
human  virtue.  Now,  these  events  am  not  mechanical,  but  all 
result  from  human  choice.  If,  therefore,  God  had  not  eitfa^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  influence  on  the  tempers  and  voli- 
tions of  men,  he  could  not  regulate  these  great  events ;  and  the 
universe,  so  fkr  as  its  most  important  interests  are  involved, 
would  be  in  a  very  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  under  the  divine  con- 
trol. How  inconsistent  such  an  opinion  would  be,  not  only  with 
the  most  enlightened  philosophy,  but  with  the  common  ideas  of 
mankind  whether  Christian,  Jewish,  or  pagan,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  show. 

But  most  men  are  convinced,,  not  only  that  the -world  in  gen- 
eral is  under  a  divine  superintendence,  but  that  this  superin- 
tendence embraces  their  own  circumetanees,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  their  characters.  If  they  are  in  danger,  they 
doubt  not  but  Deity  may,  by  invisible  agency,  secure  their  es- 
cape. If  they  are  in  perplexity,  as  to  the  course  which  will 
issue  most  advantageously,  they  question  not  the  possibilitj  of 
being  divinely  directed.  Whether  habituated  themselves  to  de- 
votion or  not,  they  suspect  no  impropriety  in  the  prayers  of 
ethers,  who  ask  of  God  to  illuminate  their  understandings,  to 
secure  them  from  error,  and  to  advance  within  them  all  virtuous 
dispositions.  Few  persons,  I  apprehend,  ever  imagined  that 
tfce  following  lines  of  Thomson  contained  any  thing,  inconas- 
tent  with  the  most  rational  views  of  the  character  of  God,  or 
the  condition  of  man  : 

'*  Father  of  light  and  life ;  thou  good  supreme ; 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  ;  teach  me  thyself; 
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Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never  fading  bliss.^ 

Now,  the  prayer  contained  io  this  charming  language,  is  un- 
deniably formed  on  the  opinion,  that  human  virtue  does,  in  some 
wflty  or  other,  depend  on  the  agency  of  God. 

From  quotations,  which  are  often  made  on  this  subject  from 
heathen  philosophers,  you  are  probably  convinced  that  such 
men  as  Cyrus,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and,  among  those  of  a 
later  period,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Simpliciu^,  occasionally  ex- 
pressed sentiments,  surprisingly  coincident  with  those,  generally 
acknowledged  among  believers  in  Christianity.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  virtue  had  a  celestial  origin.  •N'emo  igiiur  vir 
magnus  nne  aUquo  afflatu  divino  unquam  fuiL  (Cic.  de  uat. 
Deor.) 

It  is  well  known  that  men  have  a  degree  of  influence  on  the 
moral  character  of  each  other.  A  man,  fully  determined  on 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  is  sometimes  diverted  by  the  sea- 
sonable remonstrance  of  a  friend.  In  a  similar  way,  have  hab- 
its of  profaneness  and  sensuality,  in  some  few  instances,  been 
interrupted,  or  effectually  broken^  Now,  if  one  human  agent 
may  have  some  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  another,  is 
it  not  perfectly  reasonable  to  believe  that  He,  who  is  the  Crea- 
tor of  human  souls,  and  who  has  therefore  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  powers  and  their  propensities,  may  have  on  the  moral 
character  of  his  creatures  a  far  greater  influence  ?  If  you  can, 
in  any  degree,  restrain  the  vices  of  another,  is  it  incredible,  that 
God,  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  should  eradicate  those  vices, 
or  implant  real  virtue  ? 

2.  I  am  now  to  consider  what  testimony  the  Scriptures  bear, 
as  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Much  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  form  both  of 
promises  and  predictions,  concerning  the  prevalence  of  religion 
in  future  ages,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Messiah ;  and  the 
efl^t  is,  with  great  clearness  of  language,  attributed  to  a  divine 
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influence  on  the  heart  In  the  one  hundred  ftnd  tenth  psalm, 
there  is  a  promise  of  the  Father  to  Christ :  Thy  people  shall 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.  When  persons  are  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  sovereign  and  to  submit  to 
his  laws,  they  are  regenerated.  This  voluntary  suljection  is, 
therefore,  here  attributed  to  the  power  of  Christ. 

In  the  prophecy  of-^Ezekiel,  is  foretold  a  time,  when  the  dis- 
persed Jews  shall  be  restored  to  their  country  and  to  the  church 
of  God ;  after  which  they  shall  cordially  adhere  to  their  cove- 
nant engagements.  This  is  foretold,  not  as  a  matter  of  casu- 
alty, but  the  efiect  of  divine  influence :  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
though  I  have  cast  them  off  among  the  heathen,  and  though  I 
have  scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet  will  I  be  to  them 
a  little  sanctuary  in  the  coimtries,  where  they  shall  come.  I 
will  even  gather  you  from  the  people,  and  assemble  you  out  of 
the  countries  where  ye  have  been  scattered :  and  I  will  give 
them  one  heart,  and  put  a  new  spirit  within  you  :  and  I  will 
take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give  them-  a 
heart  of  flesh. 

A  great  number  of  similar  passages,  it  is  well  known,  are  found 
in  the  prophetic  writings.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  say,  by  way 
of  objection,  that  as  these  expressions  relate  to  the  Jews,  no- 
thing can  be  argued  from  them,  in  regard  to  mankind  in  general ; 
since  a  Jew  has  no  aversion  from  piety,  which  is  not  common  to 
our  whole  race.  It  will  hardly  be  said,  after  a  little  delibera- 
tion, that  the  Jew  becomes  virtuous  in  one  manner,  and  tlw 
Grentile  in  another  ;  that  while  the  former  is  dependent  on  bis 
Maker  for  an  obedient  heart,  the  latter  produces  one  merdy  by 
his  own  industry. 

If,  however,  any  doubts  of  this  nature  can  be  entertained,  on 
reading  the  Old  Testament,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  removed, 
when  we  consult  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles,  fa 
the  thifd  chapter  of  John,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  had 
recourse,  our  Saviour  asserts  not  only  the  universal  necessity 
of  the  change,  but  the  universal  necessity  of  divine  power  in 
producing  it.     The  same  unerring  instructor  said  to  the  Jews : 
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No  man  can  come  unto  roe,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  seat 
me,  drjBLW  him.  Suppose,  if  you  please,  that  our  Saviour,  in 
this  declaration,  meant  nothiog  Hiore  than  this,  that  no  man  will, 
ia  fact,  beKeve  in  him,  tfnless  drawn  by  the  Father ;  it  will 
still  prove,  uicontestably,  that  in  whatever  instances  regenera- 
tioQ  is  effected,  God,  and  not  man,  is  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  eauae. 

St.  Janes,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle,  says :  Of  his 
own  will,  i.  e.  of  God's  own  will,  begat  he  us,  with  the  word  of 
truth.  St.  Peter  adopts  similar  language :  Blessed  be  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to 
his  abundaat  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope, 
by  Ihe  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  Paul,  in  the 
name  of  Christians,  gave  thanks  to  the  Father,  <<  who  had  made 
them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light."  Now  it  has  been  shown,  that  none  are  qualified  to  enjoy 
this  inheritance,  but  those  who  have  been  renewed.  These 
words  of  the  apostle  do  clearly  assert,  therefore,  that  renova- 
tion IS  the  effect  of  divine  influence.  In  the  same  apostle's  let- 
ter to  the  Ephesians,  we  have  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sa^ :  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  ;  it  is  tb.e  gift  of  God.  We  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  works.  Here  the  same  idea  is 
twice  conveyed  in  different  words  :  1 .  That  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God;  and  2.  That  believers  are  a  divine  workmanship;  the 
effect  of  a  divine,  transforming  power.  Repentance  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  renewed  heart.  This,  too,  the  apostle  represents, 
as  the  effect  of  divine  operation.  For,  speaking  of  the  oppo- 
sers  of  Christianity,  he  says :  If  God  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

The  moral  change  produced  in  the  Ephesian  converts,  St. 
Paul  mentions  not  only  as  the  effect  of  divine  energy,  but  as 
an  effisct  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  resemble  the  raising  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead.  It  is  called  the  escceeding  greatness  of 
God's  power. 

To  the  same  cause^are  we  Uught  to  ascribe  tiie  perseverance 
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of  saints.  They  are  not  less  dependent  on  Gxxi  than  ibey  were 
before  thej  assumed  that  character.  They^are  ^*  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unio  salvation." 

To  airoid  the  conclusion,  so  naturally  resulting  from  these 
and  similar  passagas,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  by  the  Spirit,  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  Scripturesi  which  are  gfven  by 
inspiration.  Persons  are  said  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  we  are 
sometimes  told,  when  the  word  of  God  has  such  influence  on 
them,  as  to  lead  them  to  a  life  of  piety,  though  no  direct  agency 
of  the  Spirit  is  empbyed. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  Paul  says  to  the  Cormthians :  I  have 
begotten  you  through  the  gospel ;  and  the  church  is  said  to 
be  cleansed  and  sanctj6ed  by  the  word.  Bat  neither  of  these 
expressions  excludes  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  doubt- 
ed, that  the  instructions  of  Christianity  are  important  instru- 
ments of  conversion.  But  we  deny  them  to  be  more  than  in- 
struments. They  are  not  to  be  raised  from  tlie  rank  of  instru- 
ments to  that  of  agents.  The  children  of  God,  or,  if  you 
please,  men  of  true  virtue,  are.  said  to  be  chosen  "through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth."  In  this 
place,  sanctification  of  tlie  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  distinction 
from  the  word ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
the  same  thing. 

If  additional  proofs  were  needed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
a  divine  influence  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  piety  in 
the  human  heart,  they  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and 
to  have  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  us,  is  there  declared  essential  to 
our  religious  security  :  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  bis.  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you  ;  he,  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his 
Spirit,  that  dwelieth  in  you.  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die  ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit,  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.     Unless  the  necessity  of  divine  influences 
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be  here  asserted,  these  strong  dechrattons  can  have  little  or  no 
import 

3.  I  am  now  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  some  incontes- 
table facts,  of  which,  without  supposing  a  divine  influence,  no 
good  account  czn  be  given. 

That  this  inquiry  may  come  to  a  fair  decision,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  with  what  extreme  difficulty  men  are  per- 
suaded to  abandon  any  vice,  to  which  they  are  addicted.  Go 
to  the  man,  who  has  been  long  in  the  use  of  impure  or  profane 
language.  Ask  him,  whether  he  believes  in  God  and  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  On  these  subjects  he  disavows  all  doubt. 
Ask  him,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  with  the  Al- 
mighty, that  his  name  is  blasphemed,  and  his  oracles  desecra- 
ted. This  he  will  not  affirm.  Ask  him  if  the  pleasures  of  pro- 
ftneness  be  so  exquisite,  solid,  and  permanent,  as  to  justify 
that  daring  hazard,  which  he  incurs,  of  losing  hb  soul.  Prob- 
ably be  is  confounded.  His  countenance  betrays  conviction, 
as  well  of  folly  as  of  guilt.  But  is  he  reclaimed  ?  Far  from 
this,  he  scarcely  resolves  on  amendment.  If  he  does,  the  res- 
olution will  not  survive  the  next  interview  with  some  thought- 
less companion. 

Go  next  to  the  man,  accustomed  .to  inebriation.  Remind 
him  of  the  loss  of  estate  and  character.  TeU  him  of  univer- 
sal debility,  trembling  limbs,  a  body,  at  once  inflamed  and  ema- 
ciated. TeH  him  of  the  mortification  of  his  family,  and  the 
pity  or  scorn  of  his  neighbors.  Remind  him,  moreover,  that 
nothing  but  repentance  can  prevent  the  eternal  perdition  of  his 
soul,  it  having  been  divinely  declared,  that  no  intemperate  per- 
son shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Probably  he  will  hear  all 
this  without  any  resentment ;  perhaps  with  great  emotion  and  a 
profusion  of  tears.  He  really  laments  the  power  of  appetite, 
to  which  he  sees  himself  gradually  becoming  a  devoted  slave. 
He  is  neither  ignorant  nor  wholly  unmindful  of  what  the  end 
will  be.  He  has  witnessed  the  interment  of  others,  whose 
bodies  had,  by  intemperance,  been  prepared  for  the  grave. 
Yet,  like  the  fascinated  bird,  he  moves,  with  his  eyes  open, 
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nigber.and  nigher  to  the  monster,  wiioee  jaws  w31  iostaotljr  lie- 
vour  him. 

In  preserving  or  recovering  youth  from  open  crimes,  the 
same  difficuhy  is  often  experienced.  A  father  perceives  in  a 
favorite  son  a  relish  for  dissipation.  This  he  at  first  eodeavors 
to  counteract  without  betraying  his  fears ;  but  resorts  to  oiber 
means,  as  the  danger  becomes  more  evident.  With  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  anxiety,  he  cautions,  and  reasons,  and  re- 
monstrates. At  times  be  flatters  himself,  that  his  efforts  are 
not  inelSectaal.  He  perceives  in  his  son,  something  of  regret 
and  relenting.  But  it  is  ali  transient.  It  is  produced  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  in  a  moment  dies.  He  is  alarmed  with  new  evi- 
dence of  profligate  habits.  The  young  votary  of  pleasure 
eludes  every  restraint,  and  glories  in  rendering  abortive  all  the 
eflbrts  of  parental  love.  He  will  be  profligate ;  he  must  be  un- 
done. In  all  these  instances,  you  will  observe  nothing  but  ex- 
ternal reformation  is  the  immediate  object.  Tet  this  is  veiy 
seldom  effected  ;  and  never  without  extreme  difficulty.  How 
then  shall  we  account  for  those  instances,  in  wUeh  not  merely 
the  abandonment  of  some  vices,  but  a  railieal  and  universal 
change  of  character  is  produced  ;  and  this  too,  when  no  un- 
common means  are  employed  ? 

Figure  to  yourselves  a  person  of  unquestionable  understand- 
ing and  sound  judgment,  of  mature  age,  and  of  no  uncommon 
liveliness  of  imagination,  surrounded  with  respectable  coonex^ 
ions,  relishing  in  a  high  degree  the  pursuits  and  amusements 
of  fashionable  life  ;-^uppose  him  to  possess  from  nature  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  haughtiness ;  to  have  received,  in 
youth,  little  instruction  of  a  religious  kind ;  and  to  have  been 
higldy  disgusted  with  subjects  of  that  nature.  This  person, 
let  it  be  imagined,  without  any  thing  to  render  him  dissatisfied 
with  the  world,  and  without  any  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  others, 
discovers  at  once,  that  all  is  not  right, — ^flies  from  one  object  to 
another— but  finds,  that  former  pursuits,  he  knows  not  why,  no 
longer  yield  their  accustomed  pleasure.  On  repairing  to  the 
Scriptures,  he  finds  bis  own  character  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
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iDg  language :   Lorer  of  pleasure,  more  than  lover  of  God : 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  sacred  oracles  become  more  intelligible,  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  they  are  more  interesting,  and  occupy  unusual  at- 
tention. This  person,  let  it  be  supposed,  becomes  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Bible, — rapidly  acquires  a  knowledge  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  takes  pleasure  in  those  devout  exercises,  which  it  en- 
joins. .  His  supercilious  courage  is  exchanged  for  meekness, 
condescension,  and  active  benevolence.  All  domestic  and  so- 
cial duties  are  attended  to  with  unusual  punctuality.  Though 
far  less  gaiety  than  formerly,  there  is  more  cheerfulness ; — a 
cheerfulness,  supported  by  ground  which  can  never  be  shaken ; 
I  mean  the  perfect  -character  and  government  of  the  Most 
High. 

'  The  instance  mentioned  is  not  fiction,  but  undeniable  history  ; 
nor  is  it  essentially  different  from  a  thousand  others. 

The  change  described  is  great  and  excellent, — that  the  per- 
son, subsequently  to  it,  makes  a  far  better  use  than  previously, 
of  bis  intellectual  powers ; — that  as  a  rational,  immortal  being, 
be  acts  nuich  more  in  character,  cannot  be  denied  without 
asserting  that  vk^e  is  better  than  virtue,  selfishness  better  than 
benevolence,  and  the  veriest  trifles  better  worth  our  attentk>n, 
tban  immortal  life  ; — it  cannot  be  denied,  without  contradicting 
the  best  notions  of  virtue,  prevailing  in  the  world.  For,  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  virtue,  in  what  does  it  consist,  if  not 
in  reverence  and  affection  towards  God  and  good  will  and  pro- 
bity to  men,  evinced  by  uniform  attention  to  social  duties  ? 

Now,  I  ask,  what  has  produced  this  change,  so  great  and  un- 
deniably excellent? — a  change,  not  confined  to  a  particular 
habit,  but  extending  to  the  whole  character  ?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion, while  it  is  distinctly  in  your  view,  that  parents,  howevier 
juiKcious  oraifectioQate,  so  commonly  labor  in  vain,  when  they 
atleii4>t  to  reclaim  a  child  irom  particular  vices  ? 

Persons,  who  are  determined  that  no  evidence,  however 
glaring,  shall  produce  convictbn  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  con- 
leniplated,  may  observe, 
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1 .  That,  in  the  case  described,  and  in  all  those,  which  are 
similar,  no  real  change  of  heart  is  produced.  I  ask,  if  there 
be  any  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man's  heart,  but  his 
deportment  ?  If  there  be  not,  the  assertion  now  made  by  way 
of  objection,  falls  at  once.  For,  that  there  is  a  material  altera* 
tion  in  behavior,  is  beyond  dispute. 

2.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  should  not  judge  hastily ;  and 
that  present  appearances,  however  flattering,  may  soon  yauisb. 
The  remark  here  made  is  perfectly  just.  We  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  highly  conBdent  from  present  appearances.  But, 
though  the  remark  be  true,  it  has  no  force,  as  an  objection  to 
the  doctrine ;  because  in  numberless  instances  exhibited  in  ev- 
ery age,  this  professed  conversion  has  been  followed  by  a  life 
of  engaging  and  uniform  virtue. 

3.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  persons,  professing  to  have  be- 
come regenerate,  have  afterwards  returned  to  vice  with  new 
avidity.  Now  if  our  doctrine  were,  that  aU,  who  profess  to  be 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  fact  renewed,  this  objection 
would  be  unanswerable.  But  we  assert  only  this,  that  many 
persons  of  sound  judgment  and  good  information,  profess  to 
have  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  whose  subsequent  lives 
well  correspond  with  such  a  profession,  and  continue  to  the  end, 
materially  different  from  what  they  were  previously  to  the  time, 
at  which  this  alteration  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected. 

But  there  are  others,  you  tell  me,  who  after  making  these 
high  professions,  though  they  may  not  become  openly  vicious, 
render  it  sufficiently  manifest,  that  they  have  no  more  virtue 
than  their  neighbors.  This  is  perfectly  true.  But  do  you  con- 
clude, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  and  probity  on  earth, 
because  some  men  of  suspicious  morals  pretend  to  them  i  Do 
you  conclude  that  there  was  no  sincere  friend  of  Jesus  Chrisl 
among  his  twelve  companions,  because  Judas  was  a  traitor  ? 
Do  you  confidently  infer,  that  there  was  never  a  piece  of  stand- 
ard gold,  because  there  have  been  many  counterfeits  ?  If  not, 
can  we  be  justified  in  denying  the  regeneration  of  those,  (^nd 
the  number  is  not  small,)  whose  subsequent  lives  have  done 
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honor  to  reltgioii  and  to  the  human  race,  because  i 
professing  to  have  had  the  same  feelings,  have  supj 
indifierent  character,  or  relapsed  into  open  vice  ?    < 

4.  There  is  another  objection,  which  we  must  not  leave  un- 
noticed. It  is  this.  The  alteration  contended  for,  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  great  agitation  of  the  passions.  It  is 
preceded  by  distressing  anxiety,  and  followed  by  proportionate 
elevation.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  quite  an  irrational  thing, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  attributed  to  divine  influence. 

I  answer,  1.  That  the  strong  emotions,  now  mentioned,  are 
by  no  means,  the  universal  accompaniments  of  regeneration. 
Some,  it  is  believed,  are  renewed  at  so  early  a  period,  that  re- 
collection does  not  extend  to  it.  In  most  instances,  perhaps, 
the  precise  period,  at  which  a  new  disposition  was  formed,  is 
not  capable  of  being  ascertained.  As  that  high  degree  of  anx- 
iety, specified  in  the  objection,  is  far  from  being  universal ;  so 
the  joy,  approaching  to  transport,  is  very  uncommon. 

Allowing  the  objection,  therefore,  all  the  force,  to  which  it 
can  possibly  pretend,  it  will  prove  only  against  these  instances ; 
but  nodiing  against  the  doctrine  in  general.  But  I  will  endea- 
vor to  show,  that  even  in  regard  to  these  instances,  the  objec- 
tion proves  nothing. 

Hope  and  fear  are  passions  common  to  our  natures.  The 
object  of  the  former  is  some  good,  not  certainly  beyond  our 
reach;  -the  object  of  the  latter,  some  evil,  from  which  we  are 
not  secure.  In  any  given  instance,  either  of  these  passions 
wiH  be  excited  to  a  degree,  corresponding  with  the  greatness  of 
its  object,  its  proximity,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is 
seen.  We  do  not  greatly  fear  a  small  evil,  nor  one  at  a  vast 
distance,  nor  one,  which  is  viewed  transiently.  As  these  pas- 
sions are  common  to  our  natures,  we  never  think  unfavorably 
of  a  man,  on  account  of  them,  so  long  as  they  are  not  indulged 
to  a  degree  disproportionate  to  their  objects.  A  very  high  de- 
gree of  fear  wouM  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  a  mother, 
whose  iniant  was  lying  near  the  verge  of  a  crumbling  precipice. 
If  some  persons  were  at  that  moment  approaching  the  lofantg 
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veiy  high  hopes  might  for  the  same  reason  be  just^ied.  When 
this  infant  was  actually  snatched  from  the  danger,  what  ad- 
amantine philosophy  is  that  which  condemns  her  unutterable 
joy? 

Now  there  are  eternal  rewards  for  the  righteous^  and 
eternal  punishments  for  the  wicked.  So  he  hath  declared, 
who  will  himself  judge  the  world.  It  will  not  be  asserted,  tliat 
all  are  righteous.  The  contrary  is  too  evident  to  admit  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  person,  either  by  the  word 
or  Spirit  of  God,  or  in  any  way  whatever,  -is  convinced,  not  su- 
perficially, but  effectually  and  feelingly  convinced,  that  he  is 
himself  in  the  class  of  the  wicked,  and  exposed  to  eternal  de- 
struction ;  has  this  person,  or  has  he  not,  cause  to  be  afraid  ?  If 
great  fears  can,  in  any  case,  be  justified,  on  what  principle  can 
it  be  asserted,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  they  are  unreasonable? 
]f,  after  a  time,  this  person  should  be  relieved  from  this  anxie- 
ty, by  perceiving  in  himself  moral  qualities,  which  distinguish 
the  righteous ;  i.  e.  such  persons  as  will  receive  eternal  life, 
would  bis  cause  of  joy  be  less,  than  that  of  a  mother,  whose  in- 
fant was  snatched  from  the. crumbling  precipice?  What  now  I 
demand,  is  left  to  justify  or  even  to  render  tolerable,  that  ridi^ 
cule,  with  which  appearances  of  this  kind  are  often  treated  ? 

But  even  if  these  distressing  fears,  and  transporting  joys, 
which,  let  it  be  stiM  remembered,  do  not  universally,  nor  even 
commonly  attend  regeneration ;  if,  I  say,  these  very  strong  ter- 
rors and  joys  were  unreasonable,  God  is  not  answerable  for 
them  any  further,  than  as  he  is  the  author  of  oor natures;  con- 
formably to  which  nature,  a  sight  of  danger  rouses  fear;  and  a 
perception  of  security,  or  advantage  acquired,  excites  joy  ; — 
as  he  gives  to  the  wicked  man  a  clear  sense  of  what  is  indeed 
his  character  and  his  danger ;  and  to  the  righteous  man  a  per- 
ception of  this  fact,  that  he  has  indeed  become  the  servant  of 
righteousness.  Though  a  man,  on  the  recovery  of  a  son  from 
sickness,  should  exhibit  a  joy,  which  was  unbecoming,  it  would 
not  be  the  less  certain,  that  the  recovery  itself  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  divine  power. 
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REGENERATION. 


So  mueb  baring  already  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  re^ 
generation,  and  of  divine  agency  in  producing  it,  we  may,  with 
good  reason,  feel  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  it  implies.  That  this  change  relates  to  the  heart  and 
not  to  the  intellect,  was  shown  in  a  former  lecture.  It  remains 
that  we  briefly  inquire,  what  is  the  character  of  the  heart  after 
this  change  has  been  produced. 

I.  Though  it  is  undeniable  that  virtue  or  holiness  is  our 
highest  interest,  and  that  lasting  happiness  can  be  obtained  in 
no  way  but  that  of  virtue,  it  is  not  true  that  virtue  consists  in 
prosecuting  our  own  interest,  as  such.  If  there  be  in  this  any 
appearance  of  paradox,  it  will  vanish,  I  think,  when  we  take 
into  view  the  following  consideration.  Integrity  and  courtesy 
of  behaviour  are  connected  with  permanent  esteem.  But  let  it 
once  be  ascertiuned,  that  such  integrity  and  courtesy  are  sup- 
ported by  no  better  principle  than  a  regard  to  public  esteem, 
apd  even  that  object  is  not  obtained.  In  like  manner,  though 
virtue  and  holiness  are  our  highest  interest,  that  is  not  virtue, 
the  highest  principle  of  which  is  a  regard  to  ourselves.  That' 
we  are  allowed  to  regard  ourselves,  I  do  not  deny ;  that  self 
love  (which  I  conceive  to  be  merely  a  love  of  happiness,)  is 
criminal,  1  do  not  affirm.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  it  com- 
mon to  every  intelligent,  and  to  every  sensitive  being  in  the 
universe.     All  which  I  assert  is,  that  self  love  acting  in  any  way 
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wbateyefi  does  not  constitute  virtue,  or  that  moral  state  whicfa 
b  consequent  to  regeneration. 

That  virtue  cannot  be  predicated  of  bim,  who  acts  merely 
with  regard  to  liis  happiness  or  interest  in  the  present  life,  wiU 
hardly  be  disputed.  But  if  I  am  not  truly  virtuous,  merely  be» 
cause  I  abstain  from  a  course  of  behaviour  externally  crimioali 
through  fear  of  punishment  to-morrow,  next  year  or  twenty 
years  hence ;  can  I  be  virtuous  because  my  anticipation  em- 
braces a  larger  space  of  time,  and  I  abstain  from  such  behavior 
through  fear  of  punishment  a  hundred  years  hence,  i.  e,  long 
after  the  soul  shall  be  separated  from  the  body  ? 

Nor  will  the  case  be  materially  altered,  if,  instead  of  fear  of 
punishment,  I  am  actuated  by  hope  of  enjoyment.  .  If  a  regard 
to  one's  own  advantage  in  this  life  be  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  action  virtuous ;  neither  would  a  similar  regard  to  future 
advantage  or  happiness  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose*  If  you 
are  not  ready  to  accede  to  this  ?  but  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
pursuit  of  our  own  advantage,  to  be  enjoyed  after  death,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  pursuit  of  present  advantage,  it  will 
be  important  to  consider  in  what  the  difference  consists.  It  must 
consist  either  in  the  greater  forethought,  implied  in  one  case, 
than  in  the  other  ;  or  else,  in  a  superiority  of  taste. 

As  to  the  first,  the  moral  quality  of  an  action,  depends  on 
the  motive  ;  but  does  not  depend  on  the  time  at  which  that  ob- 
ject which  constitutes  the  motive  is  to  be  obtained.  A  man«  let  it 
be  supposed,  has  two  designs  in  his  view ;  the  success  of  one 
ensures  advantage  to  himself  at  the  close  of  one  year ;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  ensures  greater  advantage  at  the  close  of  ten 
years.  To  concert  and  prosecute  the  latter  des^  may  evince 
a  different  quality  of  intellect,  from  what  is  shown  by  concert- 
ing and  prosecuting  the  former.  It  may  discover  more  pene- 
'  tration  and  forethought.  But  as  indications  of  moral  qualities, 
they  are  precisely  on  a  level.  Though  both  are  consistent  with 
virtue,  neither  implies  h.  That  forethought  does  not  constitute 
an  action  virtuous,  will  be  further  evident  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  much  of  it  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  worst  msa 
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i  in  Ibriiuiig  tbeir  wont  desi^.    Tbe  purposes  of  ambitioiis 

men  are  never  confined  to  the  present  year ;  they  relate  to  the 
r  whole  spaoe  of  mortal  life,  and  even  to  events  beyond  it.    When 

L  Caesar  died,  he  had  formed  designs  which  could  scarcely  be 

f  executed  in  the  ordinary  age  of  man.     So  had  Charles  XII.  of 

(  Sweden.    (Big.  3,  v.  437.)    The  present  emperor  of  France 

f  baa- been  solicitous  not  for  his  own  seciirity  and  aggrandizement 

^       ^  only,  but  for  the  splendor  of  his  family  after  his  decease. 

But  secondly,  though  it  should  be  albwed,  that  the  character 
j  of  an  action,  the  principal  motive  to  which  is  one's  own  ad- 

vantage, is  not  materially  changed  by  the  proximity  or  dbtance 
of  that  contemplated  advantage,  there  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist an  important  difference  between  an  action,  to  *which  we  are 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  temporal  enjoyments,  and  by  the  hope 
of  enjoyments  beyond  the  grave,  because  these  last  are  of  a 
highly  superior  nature* 

I  acknowledge  at  once,  that  any  person  susceptible  of  happi- 
ness from  those  objects,  which  yield  the  bliss  of  heaven,  pos- 
sesses real  virtue.  That  taste,  which  is  implied  in  such  suscep- 
tibility, is  peculiar  to  the  virtuous,  or  the  renewed.  But  wherev- 
er that  taste  exists,  there  is  a  love  to  virtue  as  such,  and  inde- 
pendently of  its  rewards.  The  strongest  incentive  to  upright 
actions,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  not  personal  advantage,  but  in- 
^  herent  affection  to  moral  rectitude.     It  does  by  bo  means  fol- 

''  low  liowever,  that  all  persons  who  are  influenced  by  the  hopes 

*  of  future  enjoyment,  possess  that  moral  relish  which  has  now 

^  been  mentioned.    The  Pharisee,  noticed  in  our  Saviour's  par- 

^  able,  who  fasted  twice  a  week,  gave  tithes  of  all  he  possessed, 

^  and  thanked  God,  that  be  was  not  as  other  men,  appears  not 

^  10  have  been  actuated  exclusively  by  a  regard  to  human  ap- 

^  plause ;  but  partly  by  the  hope  of  remuneration  after  death. 

f  Yet  it  would  be  preposterous  to  believe  bini  to  have  been  sus- 

^  ceptiUe  of  happiness  from  the  objects  and  exercises  of  the 

i^  christian  paradise.     To  act  from  a  general  expectation  of  ad- 

^  vantage  or  reward  to  be  obtained  hereafter,  without  considering 

^  in  what  that  advantage  or  reward  is  to  consist,  implies  no  moral 
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taste,  superior  to  theirs,  whose  oliject  is  present  wealth,  reputa- 
tion or  influence. 

2.  It  is  the  moral  character  of  the  heart  when  renewed,  to 
love  virtue  or  holiness  for  its  own  sake.  This  implies  supreme 
affection  for  the  Deity  as  that  being,  in  whom  there  is  perfect 
moral  rectitude.  It  implies  obedience  to  the  commands,  and 
submission  to  the  dispensations  of  God,  as  these  are  the  result 
of  such  rectitude.  For  the  same  reason,  it  implies  comphceo- 
cjr  in  the  virtuous,  and  benevolence  to  all  sentient  beings. 

This  state  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  each  of  the  following  terms,  love  to  God,  love  to  men, 
and  love  to  both. 

Righteous  persons  are  described  as  those  who  love  God : 
All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God. 
Again  :  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God 
and  knoweth  Grod ;  and  he  that  loveth  God,  loveth  his  brother 
also.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  When  one  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  inquired  of  Christ,  which  was  the  greatest  com- 
mandment in  the  law ;  he  received  in  reply  :  Thou  shalt  bve 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And 
the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  bang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

The  complacency  which  the  regenerate  feel  in  contemfrfating 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  is  felt  in  a  proportionable  degree 
when  qualities  of  a  similar  kind  are  witnessed  in  his  creatures* 
Nor  is  their  benevolence  confined  to  the  one  in  exclusion  of  the 
other.  Virtuous  or  renewed  men  feel  benevolence  toward  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  complacency  and  admiration.  A  being  does 
not  cease  to  be  an  object  of  good  will,  because  his  happiness  is 
secure,  and  independent  of  our  efibrts  and  choice.  A  pious 
friend  wliom  death  has  translated  to  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
God,  does  not  cease  to  inherit  our  afl^tion.    The  same  good 
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will,  which  dttring  bis  state  of  probatioDy  while  hts  happiness 
might *in  some  degree  depend  on  our  exertions,  prompted  us  to 
make  such  exertions,  will  now  be  evinced  by  the  pleasure 
which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  honor  and  felicity  to  which 
be  is  raised ;  and  which  are  henceforward  as  independent  of 
OS,  as  are  the  honor  and  felicity  of  God  himself. 

We  are  next  to  inquire,  whether  this  love  of  virtue  for  its 
own  sake,  which  implies  complacency  in  the  virtuous,  and  be* 
nevolence  to  all  sentient  beings,  originates  when  the  heart  is 
renewed,  or  whether  at  that  time,  it  only  acquires  a  preponder- 
ating power ;  in  other  words,  whether  regenerated  persons  are 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  new  quality  of  the  heart,  or  only 
by  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  quality. 
On  this  question,  the  christian  church  has  been  long  divided. 
The  opinion  that  regenerated  persons  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  new  moral  quality,  is  supported  by  the  following 
arguments. 

1.  The  language  of  Scripture  in  which  this  change  iis  de- 
scribed, corresponds  nnich  better  with  this  supposition,  than 
with  the  other. 

If  nothing  but  the  increase  of  a  good  disposition  previously 
existing,  is  meant  by  the  term  regeneration,  it  is  evident  that 
the  difierence  between  a  renewed  and  an  unrenewed  person. 
Will  generally  if  not  universally,  be  exceedingly  small.  There 
must  be  somewhere  a  dividing  line.  According  to  the  sup- 
position we  are  investigating,  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  of  good  disposition,  which  the  unrenewed  person 
may  possess,  more  than  which  he  cannot  possess,  and  yet  re- 
tain his.  unrenewed  character.  The  smallest  increase  of  this 
number  must  change  his  standing  and  place  him  among  the  re- 
generate. Designate  if  you  please,  the  greatest  quantum  of 
good  disposition,  possible  to  a  man  remaining  unregenerate, 
by  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The  moment  at  which  he 
comes  into  possession  of  one  additional  degree,  he  becomes  of 
course  a  renewed  man,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  such  a 
character.    Yet  the  change  produced  is  extremely  small.    But 
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the  language  applied  to  regeneration  bj  die  saeiied  wriiers^  k 
not  suited  to  express  a  change  so  inconsiderable.  W*ere  no 
greater  aheration  than  this  designed,  wooM  men  be  said  to  be 
bom  anew,— to  be  bom  from  abo^e,— *io  pass  from  death  onto 
life, — to  have  old  things  done  away,  and  all  tfasngs  become  new, 
— ^to  be  raised  from  the  dead,— from  being  the  enemies  of  €rod, 
would  thej  be  said  to  become  his  friends  $  and  would  the  pow- 
er by  which  such  a  change  is  effected^  be  compared  to  that 
which  was  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead? 

2.  The  Scriptures  seem  very  clearly  to  represent  the  diiei^ 
ence  between  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  as  consisting  in  a  new 
disposition,  and  not  in  higher  degrees  of  disposition,  previously 
existing :  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  Grod.  St.  John 
does  not  say,  that  he  who  loveth  to  such  a  degree,  is  bom  of 
God ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  the  tmth  of  his  declaration,  if 
many  who  are  not  bora  of  God,  possess  the  quality  here  men- 
tioned. 

Our  Lord  said  concerning  the  Jews :  I  know  you,  that  ye 
have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  It  was  the  quality  itsdl^ 
you  perceive,  and  not  merely  a  high  degree  of  it,  of  which  they 
were  destitute.  Had  they  possessed  this  love,  however  de- 
ficient  in  d^ree,  I  see  not  bow  the  declaration  oooM  be  de^ 
fended.  At  least,  it  will  be  aibwed,  that  the  language  is  pre** 
cisely  what  it  would  be  were  our  doctrine  true,  and  such  te  it 
probably  would  not  be,  were  the  doctrine  false.  The  same  in- 
fallible teacher,  on  another  occasion,  used  an  expreasioo,  stil 
more  forcible:  Ye  have  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my 
father.  If  Christ  did  not  by  these  words  deny  that  those  to 
whom  they  were  spoken,  possessed  any  degree  of  love  for  their 
Creator  and  their  Saviour,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  a 
denial  could  be  expressed. 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  can  we  argue  from  the  character  of 
the  Jews  to  that  of  all  unrenewed  men  ?  An  assertion  might  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  former ;  and  yet  not  oniveisaliy  true,  as  it 
respects  the  latter.    I  answeri  that  there  is  no  reason  for  stip- 
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posing  Jewish  sinners  to  .haye  been  essentially  different  frotn 
others.  But  the  matter  appears  to  be  placed  above  all  doubt 
by  other  expressions  of  a  more  general  import ;  and  that  which 
is  here  said  of  the  Jews,  is  said  to  be  common  to  mankind  :  If 
the  world  hate  ypu,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you : — the  world  hath  hated  them  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  to  under- 
stand by  the  term  hatred,  any  thing  more  than  destitution  of 
love ;  as  our  object  is  to  prove  merely,  that  unrenewed  men 
are  thus  destitute. 

3.  If  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
consists  only  in  the  degrees  of 'a  quality,  common  to  both,  this 
diflkrence  is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  between  many  of 
the  latter  description.  In  their  characters  there  is  great  variety. 
Some  will  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  our  Lord  has  informed 
us,  and  some  with  comparatively  few.  But  their  punishment 
will  be  exactly  proportionate  to  their  demerit.  It  must  be  true, 
therefore,  that  their  characters  or  their  demerits  are  various. 
This  is  undeniably  implied  in  the  opinion,  against  which  we 
contend.  For  if  men  while  unrenewed  have,  strictly  speaking,  a 
bcdy  or  virtuous  principle,  which,  if  sufficiently  increased,  will 
constitute  them  holy  or  virtuous,  their  characters  vary,  as  this  prin*- 
eiple  recedes  or  advances*  At  one  time,  a  sinner  may  have  one 
degree  of  virtue  ;  at  another,  five  hundred ;  and  different  sinners 
may  at  the  same  time  be  thus  different.  But  between  the  sin- 
ner and  the  saint,  i.  e.  between  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed 
person,  there  may  be  according  to  this  opinion  but  the  difference 
of  a  single  degree.  Now,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  between 
those  who  serve  God,  and  tliose  who  serve  him  not.  Happindss 
without  end  is  prepared  for  the  one;  and  punishment  equally  du- 
rable  is  reserved  for  the  other.  Can  it  rationally  be  supposed ,  that 
of  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  this  punishment,  certain  individ- 
uals are  five  hundred  degrees  better  than  others,  and  but  one 
degree  worse  than  some,  who  shall  inherit  eternal  rewards? 

Besides^  if  such  power  of  language  ;p— such  hold  figures  have 
Vol.  I.  66 
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been  employed  to  describe  a  change,  so  ioconsiderabk  as  re« 
'  generation  must  be  according  to  this  supposition,  bow  has  it 
happened,  that  so  yery  little  is  said,  and  that  in  a  very  depress- 
ed style,  concerning  the  far  greater  change,  produced  in  the 
sinner's  character  previously  to  regeneration  ? 

4.  Whether  it  be  common  or  not,  for  believers  to  have  assu- 
rance of  their  safety,  such  assurance  b  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  being  attainable,  and  the  want  of  it,  as  being  a  fault :  Give 
all  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the  end.  CKve  all 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure.  Know  ye  not 
your  own  selves  ?  We  know,  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  St.  John  often  speaks 
of  knowing  ourselves  to  be  in  Christ.  Now,  such  knowledge 
is  perfectly  unattainable  unless  there  be  some  standard,  by  which 
our  characters  may  be  tried.  If  the  righteous  difier  from  the 
wicked  only  in  their  degrees  of  goodness,  it  is  impos^Ue  lor 
any  person  to  ascertain,  whether  he  belongs  to  one  class  or  the 
other,  unless  that  degree  should  be  distinctly  marked,  which  is 
on  the  dividing  line.  No  such  degree  is  marked ;  and  there- 
fore no  person  can,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  have  assurance  of 
salvation.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  require 
Christians  to  perform  impossibilities ;  i.  e.  to  know  themselves, 
— ^to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  without  giving  them  a 
standard,  by  which  to  determine. 

I  see  not  why,  in  determining  this  question,  the  testimony  of 
some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  understanding  should  not 
be  considered,  as  of  some  weight.  There  are  many  persons, 
whose  judgment  would  on  common  subjects  be  highly  valued, 
who  are  confidently  and  permanently  persuaded,  that  previous- 
ly to  regeneration,  they  were  wholly  destitute  of  that  principle, 
by  which  they  have  since  been  actuated.  There  have  been  in 
various  Christian  countries,  and  in  different  ages,  persons  of  ac- 
knowledged integrity  and  good  discernment,  thus  fully  persua- 
ded concerning  themselves.  It  is  an  opinion,  in  which  they 
have  continued  with  great  firmness  during  the  remainder  of  life. 
Nor  has  this  persuasion  been  confined  to  those,  the  former  part 
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of  whose  lives  was  obWously  immoral ;  buthasbeeu  entertained 
by  many,  in  whose  visible  deportment,  there  was  little  to  rep- 
rehend. 

NoWy  that  self-deception  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  I 
readily  grant.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  person  has  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  a 
man,  as  he  has  himself.  He  can  ascertain  more  accurately, 
than  any  other,  what  are  his  own  intentions  and  motives.  Let 
us  view  this  matter  a  little  more  distinctly.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons, of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  are  acknowledged  to  pos- 
sess great  integrity ;  and  to  give  as  much  evidence  of  piety,  as 
any  on  earth.  But  it  is  not  their  opinion  of  their  present  piety, 
but  of  their  former  want  of  it,  in  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
Grant,  if  you  please,  that  self  love  may  lead  them  to  think  too 
favorably  of  their  present  character;  what  imaginable  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  they  should  think  too  unfavorably  of  what 
they  once  were  ?  I  do  not  mention  this  argument,  as  alone 
conclusive ;  but  that  it  has  much  weight,  I  think,  can  hardly  be 
denied. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  considering  the  question  wheth- 
er regeneration  is  instantaneous. 

Though  the  arguments  which  have  been  used,  are,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  fully  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  diffiarence  between  the 
renewed  and  others,  does  not  consist  in  degrees  of  that  which 
is  common  to  both,  I  would  ask,  whether  even  on  that  supposi- 
tion, there  would  not  be  some  instant,  at  which  the  necessary 
degree  is  acquired  ?  Even  if  regeneration  were  as  grajdual,  as 
the  apparent  course  of  a  star  from  east  to  west,  the  question 
must  receive  an  affirmative  answer  ;  for,  however  long  the  star 
may  be  in  gaining  the  meridian,  its  transition  is  instantaneous ; 
there  is  no  conceivable  duration,  in  which  it  is  not  either  in  one 
hemisphere  or  the  other.  Neither  is  there  any  duration  in  a 
man's  life,  in  which  he  has  not  either  complied,  or  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  Christian  covenant 

But  if,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  there  is  a  radical, 
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aa  essential  diflference  between  the  stint  and  sinner,  the  matter 
will  appear  still  more  obinous.  If  the  good  man  has  a  moral 
quality,  which  he  once  had  not,  there  must  be  some  moment, 
when  be  began  to  possess  it. 

It  is  believed  by  many  divines  of  much  respectability,  that 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  is  invariably  progressive, 
till  a  change  is  produced. 

That  it  never  is  so,  I  will  not  assert ;  but  that  such  is  univer- 
sally the  fact,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  easily  proved.  The  ar- 
gument relied  on  is  this.  Impenitence  is  criminal  in  proportion 
to  light,  enjoyed  by  the  impenitent  person.  It  is  an  unusual 
portion  of  this,  which  produces  in  the  sinner  conviction  and 
anxiety.  Therefore,  while  persons  do  not  submit  to  the  terms 
prescribed  in  the  Christian  religion,  they  are,  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  formerly,  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  wicked  men,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  clearness,  with  which 
duty  is  made  known.  But,  1.  It  is  not  certain,  that  all  per- 
sons, immediately  before  their  moral  change,  have  greater  de- 
grees of  light,  than  at  any  former  period ;  nor,  2.  Is  it  certain 
that  other  things  are  equal.  That  all  the  individuals  of  a  na- 
tion, supposed  to  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  religious  knowledge, 
are  precisely  equal  in  moral  character,  is  highly  improbable ; 
and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  as  true.  Besides, 
if  a  sinner  has  increased  in  moral  demerit  from  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees,  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  God  has  the  power  of 
reducing  him  to  his  former  state  ?  Now  if  it  be  undeniably 
possible  for  Grod  to  reduce,  in  some  degree,  the  sinner's  obdu- 
racy, before  a  new  principle  is  imparted,  or  a  radk^al  change 
produced,  who  can  be  confident,  that  he  never  in  this  way  ex- 
erts his  power  ? 

It  is  a  fact  admitting  no  question,.that  some  are  renewed  at 
a  time,  not  distinctly  known  to  themselves.  But  if  the  (^po- 
sition of  the  human  heart  to  Christ  and  his  gospel  invaria- 
bly increases  until  the  moment,  when  supreme  aflbction  for 
these  objects,  and  a  consequent  hatred  of  sin  commences,  it 
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is  extremely  difficult',  to  say  the  least,  to  account  for  the  fact, 
just  mentioned.  Whereas,  if  God  occasionally  or  frequently 
sees  fit  to  reduce  or  diminish  the  rebellion  of  the  heart,  previ- 
ously to  that  evangelical  submission,  which  is  the  effect  of  re- 
newing grace,  the  difficulty  will  be,  in  no  small  measure,  dimin- 
ished ;•— an  opinion,  which  you  will  observe,  has  no  essentia]  re- 
semblance to  that,  against  which  we  have  contended,  namely, 
that  any  thing  of  real  holiness  precedes  regeneration. 
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REGENERATION 


In  the  present  lecture,  an  answer  will  be  attempted  to  the 
following  inquiries. 

I.  Whether  any  thing  more  than  increased  light  is  necessaiy 
to  the  production  of  a  moral  change  in  the  human  heart. 

II.  Whether  that  divine  influence  necessary  to  produce 
this  change,  is  always  bestowed  according  to  previous  character. 

III.  Whether  any  means  or  effi>rts  used  by  the  impenitent, 
render  their  conversion  more  probable. 

IV.  Whether  it  be  right  to  direct  persons  of  this  description 
to  the  use  of  means  with  a  view  to  regeneration. 

That  copious  answers  should  be  given  to  these  inquiries  in 
the  compass  of  a  short  discourse,  will  not  be  expected. 

I.  Is  any  thing  more  than  increased  light  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  moral  change  in  the  human  heart? 

To  defend  the  negative  of  this  question,  has  been  undertaken 
by  individuals  justly  esteemed  for  talents,  close  investigation, 
and  exemplary  life.  To  support  their  belief,  the  following  ar- 
guments are  used ;  1.  Men  will  pursue  what  appears  to  be  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness ;  if,  therefore,  they  neglect  that  which 
is  really  so,  it  is  because  they  need  to  be  shown,  in  what  their 
greatest  happiness,  or  their  highest  interest  consists.  When- 
ever this  is  shewn,  they  will  pursue  it.  2.  If  men  do  not  love 
Deity,  whose  character  is  perfectly  amiable,  it  must  be  that 
they  do  not  know  it  to  be  such.  When  this  ignorance  is  re- 
moved, Grod  will  become  an  object  of  thehr  love. 
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That  these  arguments  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which , 
they  are  adduced,  even  on  supposition,  that  virtue  or  piety  im- 
plies notbiug  but  external  obedience,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
show.  Does  the  intemperate  man  correct  his  habits,  as  soon  as 
he  is  convinced,  that  his  own  interest  requires  such  correction  ? 
So  far  from  this,  there  is  an  avowed  conflict  between  bis  incli- 
nation and  appetite.  He  knows  what  his  health,  and  interest, 
and  happiness  require.  Can  it  be  believed,  for  a  moment,  that 
all  profligate  men  consider  vice,  as  conducive  to  permanent 
good,  and  virtue  conducive  to  evil  ?  Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  hear  them  confess  the  contrary. 

But  you  inquire,  Do  men  choose  the  greatest  apparent  good  ? 
r  answer,  that  men  do  not  always  choose  what  in  their  settled 
judgment,  is  the  greatest  good.  But  if  the  question  be,  wheth- 
er the  good,  expected  from  a  sinful  action,  does  not  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  will  consents,  appear  greater  than  the  good, 
arising  from  abstinence,  it  is  a  question  of  so  much  difficulty, 
that  1  would  not,  with  confidence,  make  a  decision.  In  any 
event,  the  determination  of  an  inquir}',  so  Very  abstruse  and 
metaphysical,  can  have  little  weight  in  opposition  to  numerous 
and  obvious  facts.  But  let  it  be  conceded,  if  you  please,  that 
the  affirmative  is  true,  namely,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  will 
consents  to  a  siniul  action,  the  good,  thence  resulting,  appears 
greater  than  the  good  accruing  from  abstinence ;  still  the  action 
is  against  light,— it  is  against  the  settled  judgment.  The  rea- 
son why  the  advantage  of  sinning  appears  greater  than  the  ad- 
vantage of  abstinence,  is,  that  the  offender  perversely  chooses 
at  that  naoment  to  look  exclusively  on  the  arguments  for  one 
side ;  he  keeps  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  the  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  crime,  but  will  not  consider  the  advantages  or 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  conscience. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  knowledge  of  our  duty  does  not  in- 
fallibly engage  us  to  perform  it,  even  so  far  as  external  actions 
are  concerned ;  by  consequence,  increasing  light  will  not  cer- 
tainly produce  even  outward  reformation ;  much  less  will  it  pro- 
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duoe  tbal  ioward  aflbcuoa  bf  roorml  feotUu^e  and  tb«  diraie 
character,  which  is  implied  in  true  virtue. 

lodeed,  whoever  speaks  of  loving  virtue,  or  the  Deity,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  such  affections  would  be  for  our  person- 
al advantage,  will  find  difficulty,  either  in  explaining  bis  lan- 
guage, or  in  defending  his  opinions^ 

What  kind  of  love  for  the  Deity  is  that  which  proceeds  froai 
bve  to  personal  interest?  Or  how  does  it  differ  from  that  feve 
whkh  an  arobitiotts  man  has  for  those  who  are  the  instruments 
of  hb  elevation  ;  a  k>ve  which  is  commensurate  only  with  their 
subserviency  to  that  end. 

Further,  the  opinion  that  nothing  but  more  light  or  instruction 
b  necessary  to  render  wicked  men  pleased  with  the  divine  char- 
acter/implies  that  tliey  are  not  wicked.  It  implies,  that  they  are 
now  pleased  with  what  the  character  of  Grod  really  is ;  and  are 
disgusted  only  with  some  false  ideas,  which  they  have,  by  some 
misibrtune,  imbibed  concerning  him.  Were  you  in  compuiy 
with  the  best  man  on  earth,  supposing  him  to  be  the  worst,  your 
aversion  from  him,  considered  in  the  latter  character,  would 
prove  in  you  no  want  of  uprightness, — no-  indisposition  to  vir- 
tue ;  it  would  even  a&rd  a  presumption  of  your  correct  moral 
feelings.  Neither  would  be,  after  knowing  your  mistake,  feel 
the  least  resentment ;  but  acknowledge,  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, your  feelings  and  your  treatment  of  him  were  pre* 
cisely  what  they  should  have  been. 

If  any  further  arguments  were  necessary,  I  would  resort  to  the 
fioUowing  iact,  namely,  that  nations  have  been  i^ttached  to  the  ser- 
vices of  their  deities,  not  according  as  the  character  of  the  latter 
has  been  pure,  but  the  reverse.  The  Jews  no  doubt  had  more 
just  views  of  God,  than  any  contemporary  nation.  Yet  there  was 
no  prevailing  inclination  among  their  neighbors  to  embrace  ibe 
Jewish  religKHi ;  but  a  strong  propensity  in  the  Jews  toenibrace 
theirs.  The  Moabites  and  Zidonians  had  no  fondness  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  $  but  Israel  was  perpetually  enaaottred  wiih 
Cherood>,  Astsroth,  and  Baal-peor. 
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It  is  noW|  we  iielteve,  suffieiently  evident  that  the  cause,  why 
men  do  not  love  the  true  God  and  obey  his  law,  is  not  the  want 
of  Hght,  but  of  reKsh  for  that  which  is  morally  good.  If  so, 
something  more  than  increased  light  is  wanting  to  produce  a 
radical  change  of  character. 

II.  Our  next  inquiry  is,  whether  that  divine  influence,  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  change,  is  always  bestowed  according  to 
previous  character. 

Sin  or  moral  evil  is  that  alone  which  removes  men  to  a  dis- 
tance from  their  Maker.  Besides  this,  there  is  nothing  in 
man,  which  excites  the  divine  displeasure.  Of  course,  if  there 
be,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  any  difierence  in  the  real 
demerit  of  unrenewed  men,  some  are  less  offensive  to  him  than 
others.  Now,  when  all  other  things  are  equal,  it  cannot  I  think, 
be  doubted  that  those  who  are  less,  will  receive  jhe  grace  of 
conversion  in  preference  to  those,  who  are  more  offensive. 
But  though  I  humbly  conceive  this  to  be  the  way  of  Grod's  pro- 
ceeding, when  other  things  are  equal ;  there  may  be  ten  tfaou-^ 
sattd  circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  rendering  it  highly  suitable 
for  Deity  to  depart  from  it.  And  there  are  many  facts,  by 
which  such  a  departure  is  proved. 

When  it  is  said  that  God  distributes  his  favor  as  a  sovereign, 
it  is  not  meant,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  meant,  that  he  acts 
either  from  caprice,  or  without  reason.  He  never  has  done, 
and  he  never  will  do  an  unreasonable  action  ;  though  many  of 
ibe  circumstances,  which  render  particular  dispensations  neces- 
sary, may  far  exceed  human  comprehension. 

Paul,  before  his  conversion,  breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  ;  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  oft  unto  strange  cities, 
and  compeUed  them  to  blaspheme  Christ.  Now  though  in  all 
this  he  was  less  guilty,  than  if  he  had  not  done  it  as  he  did,  ig* 
Borantly  in  unbelief,  he  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his 
demerit,  and  declares  this  as  one  of  the  causes,  why  he  obtained 
mercy,  that :  Jesus  Christ  might  in  him,  show  forth  all  long 
suiering,  as  a  pattern  to  those,  who  sliould  afterwards  believe 
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oo  his  Dame  to  eternal  life.  Some  of  the  Corintbian  disciples, 
be  informs  us, ''  who  were  washed,  justi6ed  and  sanctified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  had  been 
**  thieves,  revilers,  and  extortioners."  With  re^rd  to  such  per- 
sons, we  cannot  easily  imagine  that  they  received  merqy  be* 
cause  of  their  comparative  innocence,  i.  e.  the  smalloess  of 
their  crimes. 

We  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  individuals  who  were  to 
all  appearance  unusually  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  after- 
wards reduced  to  a  willing  subjectbn.  We  should  not  be  jus- 
tified, therefore,  in  asserting  that  divine  influence  is  always  pro* 
portionate  to  previous  character. 

Should  this  in  the  view  of  any  appear  unjust,  a  few  moments' 
consideration  will  correct  the  error. 

No  injustice  is  done  to  him,  whose  rights  are  not  vjobfed* 
But  that  no  person,  who  has  violated  a  just  law,  has  a  right  to 
exemption  from  its  penalty,  is  a  proposition,  than  which  none 
can  be  more  evident,  either  in  government  or  morals.  Nor  can 
such  right  be  created  by  the  bestowment  of  pardon  cm  another 
whose  demerits  are  equal,  or  even  greater.  If  punishment 
would  have  been  just  before,  it  is  just  at  present.  Whatever 
favor  'is  bestowed  on  one,  the  punishment  of  another  is  not  ren- 
dered greater,  nor  his  crimes  less.  The  relation  between  bis 
crime  and  punishment  remains  the  same. 

As  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  grant  pardon  to  any,  so 
neither  b  he  bound  to  communicate  that  celestial  influence, 
which  qualifies  men  to  receive  pardon.  He  does  indeed  be- 
stow both  ;  and  exercises  his  mercy  agreeably  to  his  wisdom, 
i.  e.  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  order  and 
happiness  of  the  intelligent  universe. 

But  because  some  distinguished  ofienders  have  obtaioed 
mercy,  while  some  others  apparently  less  criminal,  have  passed 
through  life  without  piety,  we  can  by  no  means  conclude,  that 
such  is  the  usual  course  of  divine  proceeding.  That  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  whether  unrenewed  men  restrain  their  appe- 
tites, pr  give  them  full  liberty  ;  that  the  most  impious,  unbluib- 
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iDg  profligates  are  no  more  unlikely,  in  general,  to  receive  that 
grace,  which  shall  6t  them  for  eternal  life,  than  those  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  conscience  maintain  a  decent  sobriety,  is  a 
doetriae,  which  surely  looks  with  a  very  ill  aspect  on  morality, 
and  derives  no  support  from  the  oracles  of  God. 

III.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  whether  any  means  or  effi>rts 
used  by  the  impenitent,  render  their  conversion  more  probable. 
That  certain  religious  means  have  been  divinely  ordained  for 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  wicked,  admits  no  doubt. 
Christ  delivered  his  message,  *^  that  men  might  believe,  and 
that  belieinng,  they  might  have  life  through  his  name  ;"  and 
Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  "  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.*' 

It  never  has  been,  and  I  sup|iose  never  can  be  doubted,  that 
the  great  design  of  God  in  communicming  the  gospel  to  the 
world,  aud  in  the  directions  which  he>  gave,  that  this  gospel 
should  be  preached  to  every  creature,  was  the  conversion  and 
future  salvation  of  sinners.  Now,  if  means  are  ordained  with 
reference  to  a  particular  end,  that  end  is  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished when  means  are  used,  than  when  they  are  not.  If 
God  has  been  pleased  to  appoint,  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  for  the  instruction  and  renovation  of  men ;  if  faith 
comes  by  hearing,  it  is  absurd  to  deny,  that  the  general  proba- 
bility of  conversion  is  greater  to  those  who  attend  religious  ser* 
vices,  than  to  those  who  neglect  them. 

Further,  the  probability  of  obtaining  converting  grace  is  in 
some  degree  a£fected  by  self-examination.  This  is  so  generally 
believed,  that  I  apprehend,  there  is  scarcely  a  pious  man  on 
earth,  who  would  not  rejoice  at  observing  an  irreligious  child  or 
neighbor,  comparing  his  own  character  with  the  Christian 
standard. 

That  the  perforn^nce  or  neglect  of  this  exercise  is  not  im- 
material, even  while  men  are  unregenerate,  will  appear  by  the 
following  command  of  St.  Paul :  Examine  yourselves,  whether 
ye  be  in  the  &ith.  From  the  very  nature  of  this  exhortation, 
it  could  not  have  been  given  on  supposition  of  the  piety  of 
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those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Uncertainty  od  this  pcnnt  ren- 
dered investigation  necessary.  Whatever  were  the  resuk  of 
this  inquiry,  i.  e.  whether  it  led  those  who  made  it,  to  percme 
that  they  were,  or  that  they  were  not  in  the  faith,  its  immediate 
object  was  answered.  The  discovery,  however  unwdcome  to 
those  who  were  unbelievers,  rendered  this  state,  at  least,  in 
some  degree  more  hopeful  than  it  was  previously. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  matter  wholly  indifierent,  whether  men  live 
in  the  maintenance  or  neglect  of  prayer.  The  Lord  said  by 
Ezekiel :  For  this  will  I  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel 
to  do  it  for  them.  The  blessing  to  be  conferred,  was  **  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit."  The  bestowment  of  this,  the 
prophet  attributes  to  divine  mercy,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  thing 
which  God  should  do  for  them.  Yet  be  would  be  previously 
sought  to.  They  were  required  to  ask  of  God,  that  he  would 
**  take  from  them  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of 
flesh." 

But  even  if  the  requirement  had  not  been  made'  in  so  many 
words,  would  not  even  in  that  case,  the  propriety  and  expedi- 
ence of  the  thing  have  been  obvious  ?  Granting  these  two 
propositions,  1.  That  sinners  need  a  new  heart ;  2.  That  the  be- 
stowment of  this  is  the  prerogative  of  Grod  ;  will  it  be  denied, 
that  such  bestowment  should  be  sought  in  prayer  ? '  If  I  am  in 
the  greatest  possible  need  of  a  favor,  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  but  one  being  in  the  universe  to  grant ;  would  it  not  beyond 
all  question,  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  make  application  to  him  ? 

That  prayer  is  to  be  resorted  to  by  all  men,  even  by  the  un- 
regenerate,  receives  countenance,  to  say  the  least,  from  that 
well  known  passage  in  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount: 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened.  In  the  meaning  of  these  words,  we  be- 
lieve, is  comprehended  that  a  sedulous  use  of  the  means,  and  a 
diligent  inquiry  about  salvation,  are  the  way  in  which  God  and 
eternal  life  are  usually  found.  The  truth  of  this  is  generally 
allowed,  even  by  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  words  which 
we  have  cited  prove  it.     President  Edwards,  whom  no  person 
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suspects  of  having  entertained  lax  notions  of  human  depravity, 
uses  the  following  language  :  ^^Though  God  has  not  bound  him- 
self to  any  thing  which  a  person  ^oes,  while  destitute  of  saving 
faith,  apd  out  of  Christ,  there  is  yet  great  probability,  that  in 
hearkening  to  this  counsel  you  will  live." 

You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  the  words  of  Christ :  Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,  etc.  if  applied  to  the  unregenerate,  are  not 
true.  I  answer,  that  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  they  are  not  true 
even  in  application  to  the  renewed  y  but  in  a  general  sense  they 
are  true  in  application  to  all.  If  you  say  that  the  faithfulness 
of  God  requires  him  to  fulfil  all  his  promises  as  soon  as  the  con* 
ditions  of  them  are  complied  with ;  and,  tlierefore,  as  many 
unrenewed  sinners  do  not  find,  it  is  certain  they  do  not  seek ; 
I  answer,  that  pious  believers  frequently  do  not  receive  the 
things  for  which  they  pray ;  and  yet  they  do  not  think  that  the 
fidelity  of  God  is  to  be  impeached.  Because  one  sinner,  or 
ten,  or  a  hundred,  have  been  lost,  after  paying  for  a  while  some 
earnest  attention  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  it  will  by  no  means 
follow,  that  earnest  and  persevering  endeavors  do  not  usually 
issue  in  the  attainment  of  that  grace,  which  is  effectual. 

There  are  various  passages  of  Scripture,  both  promises  and 
declarations  of  a  general,  indefinite  nature ;  and  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  when  those,  who  claim  an  .interest  in 
them,  are  entitled  to  it.  Still  those  passages  may  be,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  both  intelligible  and  weighty.  I  will  name  some  of 
them :  A  diligent  hand  maketb  rich.  We  know  that  some 
who  are  diligent  in  business,  do  not  become  rich.  Yet,  general- 
ly speaking,  diligence  procures  wealth.  '^  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,"  said  God  to  Israel,  <'  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land  ;  but  if  ye  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  by  the  sword."  It 
would  assuredly  be  difficult  to  fix  on  the  precise  degree  of  dis- 
obedience, which  should  bring  destruction  on  the  Jews,  or  to 
define  that  degree  of  obedience  which  would  keep  it  off;  but 
the  meaning  in  general  is  extremely  plain. 

To  mention  but  one  example  more :  He  that  walketh  with 
wise  men,  shall  be  wise ;  but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  de- 
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stroyed.  Shcnild  these  words  be  taken  without  any  limitatioa, 
they  would  prove  what  is  contrary  to  fact,  that  no  person,  not 
pious  himself,  has  associated  with  those,  who  are ;  and  that  no 
person  who  is  not  destroyed,  has  associated  with  the  profligate. 
They  would  prove,  then,  that  when  any  person  becomes^  the 
companion  of  fools,  he  will  perish ;  whereas  some,  who  have 
been  many  years  thus  connected,  have  afterwards  been  renew- 
ed and  saved. 

In  like  manner,  the  general  object  of  our  Saviour's  words  :^ 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  6nd  ;  is  to 
encourage  men  to  seek  God  for  the  bestowment  of  necessary 
blessings,  whether  pertaining  to  this  life,  to  the  renewing  of  the 
heart,  or  to  progressive  sanctification. 

The  time  will  not  permit  me  to  notice  several  other  argu« 
roents  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  Against  the  sentiments  now 
defended,  the  following  objection  is  made : 

It  has  not  been  conceded,  but  proved,  that  unrenewed  men 
are  destitute  of  holiness,  or  real  virtue  ;  how  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  any  of  their  actions  contribute  to  their  advantage  i 
In  answer,  I  allow  that  none  of  those  actions  merit  the  least  fa- 
vor ;  nay,  that  there  is  a  criminal,  and  therefore  punishable  de- 
fect in  the  disposition,  with  which  any  of  them  is  performed. 
But  God  bestows  his  grace  on  what  terms  he  pleases,  always, 
however,  agreeably  to  wisdom.  When  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  bestowed,  facts  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  thousand  objections.  Now,  it  is  fact,  that  be- 
cause Abnb,  an  unrenewed  sinner,  humbled  himself,  and  walk- 
ed softly,  the  evil  threatened,  was  not  sent  in  his  day.  (I  Kings, 
21:  29)  :  Seest  thou,  said  God  to  Elijah,  how  Ahab  humbleth 
himself?  Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  not 
bring  the  evil  in  his  days ;  but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the 
evil  upon  bis  house. 

In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  we  find  two  remarkable  express 
sions.  One  is  :  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  (15:8.)  The  other  is  this:  The  plowing  of  the 
wicked  is  sin.  (21:4.) 
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Now,  in  whatever  manner  these  passages  are  understood,  it 
will  not  be  doubted,  that  the  common  labors  of  a  wicked  man 
have  the  same  moral  complexion,  as  his  prayers.  -  If,  therefore^ 
unrenewed  men  do  receive  advantage  from  their  industry,  they 
may  from  their  prayers.  God  may  bestow  favors  in  conse- 
quence of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

IV.  Our  next  inquiry  is,  whether  it  be  right  to  direct  unre- 
newed persons  to  the  use  of  means  with  a  view  to  regeneration, 
f  The  question  is  not,  you  will  observe,  whether  any  attention 
to  external  duties  can  be  a  substitute  for  regeneration ;  nor 
whether  there  be  in  Scripture  any  promise  of  renewing  grace, 
which  the  unregenerate  can  claim  ;  but  merely  whether  it  be 
right  to  direct  persons  of  this  description  to  consult  the  sacred 
writings,  to  hear  them  explained,  and  to  offer  prayer,  that  the 
heart  may  be  transformed. 

To  establish  the  negative,  has  been  attempted  with  less  suc- 
cess, than  ingenuity.  The  argument  on  the  affirmative  side  is 
extremely  plain,  and  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  perfectly  conclu- 
sive. St.  Paul  asserts,  that ''  faith  comes  by  hearing.''  If  so, 
those  who  hear,  are  more  likely  to  obtain  faith,  than  those  who 
do  not.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  prove ;  and  it  is  in  fact 
almost  universally  conceded.  Yes ;  but  a  thing  may  be  true, 
you  will  say,  and  yet  the  declaration  of  it  may  be  inexpedient. 
Then  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  be  a  truth  to  be  concealed 
or  divulged.  I  really  know  not  bow  it  can  be  concealed,  since 
the  apostle  has  made  it  so  public.  But  surely  his  authority  is 
as  good  to  prove  the  expedience  of  making  it  known,  as  to  prove^ 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  And  it  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
whether  I  advise  a  person  to  a  particular  measure,  or  only  pro- 
pose to  him  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of.  it. 

It  may  be  objected, 

1.  To  prescribe  the  use  of  means  for  the  obtamment  of  con- 
version, seems  to  imply  that  impenitence  proceeds  rather  from 
the  want  of  power,  than  the  want  of  will ;  else,  why  are  they 
not  required  to  exercise  immediate  repentance  ? 
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I  reply,  that  the  objection  lies  with  equal  force  against  the 
Christian's  using  means  to  promote  personal  sanctification.  For 
the  will  is  as  much,  and  the  natural  power  as  little  concerned  in 
the  sinful  actions  of  a  believer,  as  in  those  of  an  unbeliever. 
You  may  as  well,  therefore,  ask  the  Christian  why  he  is  not  per- 
fectly holy,  and  at  this  very  instant^  without  the  use  of  means 
and  ordinances. 

2.  It  may  be  further  objected,  tliat  if  you  advise  persons  to 
any  actions,  that  they  may  become  renewed,  you  advise  them 
to  remain  unrenewed  at  least  during  the  continuance  of  that 
action. 

I  answer,  that  this  objection,  however  specious,  cannot  be 
much  valued  even  by  those  by  whom  it  is  brought,  because  they, 
DO  less  than  others,  prescribe  to  believers  the  use  of  ordinances 
as  means  of  religious  advancement,  i.  e.  of  subduing  those  cor- 
ruptions of  heart,  yet  remaining.  But  this  as  much  implies  ad- 
vice, that  these  corruptions  of  heart  should  be  indulged,  till  re- 
sort is  had  to  ordinances,  as  the  advice  to  sinners,  just  mention- 
ed, implies  encouragement  for  their  continuance  in  sin.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  difierence  in  the  two  cases. 

3.  I  shall  notice  one  more  objection.  It  is  this.  If  persons 
in  religious  anxiety  are  directed  to  particular  acts  or  performan- 
ces, as  what  may  probably  issue  in  their  conversion,  there  is, 
danger,  that  resting  satisfied  with  these,  they  will  perish  without 
the  obtainment  of  that,  which  they  profess  to  desire. 

I  answer,  that  any  truth,  however  clear,  and  any  exhortation, 
however  pertment,  may  be  abused.  If  no  truth  may  be  declared 
until  it  is  certain  that  a  good  use  will  be  made  of  it,  all  truth 
mast  be  suppressed. 

I  acknowledge,  however,  that  great  caution  is  to  be  used  in 
giving  the  advice,  which  has  been  mentioned.  The  sinner  is  to 
be  abowo,  that  nothing  short  of  actual  repentance  can  save  him ; 
that  he  is  under  present  obligations  to  repent ;  and  that  no  one 
can  be  answerable  for  the  continuance  of  his  life.  Acceding 
to  all  this,  he  may  still  desire  to  know,  whether  the  obtainment 
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of  a  penitent  disposition  19  more  probable  in  one  course  of 
proceeding  than  in  anotber ;  wbether  any  thing  wbich  be  oaa 
do,  any  meaoa,  wbicb  ha  can  use,  will  make  any  difference,  as 
to  the  prospect  of  bis  being  renewed.  If,  on  being  told,  that 
the  probability  is  somewhat  greater  to  those,  who  use  the  means 
of  grace,  than  to  those  who  neglect  them,  he  becomes  well  sat- 
isfied, resting  in  the  means  while  the  end  is  not  obtained,  bis 
blood  will  most  obviously  be  upon  his  own  bead ;  and  can  by  no 
means  be  required  at  the  hands  of  those,  whom  he  consulted. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  well  to  be  considered  whetb- 
er  there  be  no  danger  in  withholding  this  advice.  For,  if  in- 
quisitive, anxious  persons,  receive  no  answer  to  the  inquiry  just 
mentioned,  it  is  fairly  Inferred,  that  the  religious  instructor,  to 
whom  it  is  proposed,  does  not  believe  that  the  attainment  of  re- 
newing grace  by  tliose  who  use  means,  is  more  probable  than 
by  those  who  neglect  them ;  nor  that  criminality  is  less'  in  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  And,  if  a  sinner  can  himself,  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  there  is  no  imaginable  reason,  why  he  should  not 
pursue  that  course,  which  is  most  pleasant  to  him ; — why  be 
should  not  walk  ''  in  the  way  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his 
eyes,"  forgetting,  as  far  as  possible,  '*  that  for  all  these  things, 
God  will  bring  him  into  judgment." 

I  have  now,  my  young  friends,  said  all  which  I  designed,  by 
way  of  stating  and  proving  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  In 
these  lectures,  1  have  either  been  laboriously  proving  nothing ; 
or  else  have  made  evident  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  wbicb  will, 
both  to  myself  and  you,  be  of  the  highest  concernment  through 
eternal  ages.  No  person,  you  will  readily  grant,  ought  to  en- 
tertain an  opinion,  which  he  is  afraid  to  examine,  nor  ought  he 
to  shrink  from  those  arguments,  which  are  brought  against  him. 
If,  therefore,  you  do  not  believe  that  a  moral  change  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  go  directly  to  the  Scriptures,  and  prove  either 
that  they  are  false,  or  else,  that  they  inculcate  no  such  doctrine. 
Be  sure,  to  establish  your  disbelief  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  by  days  of  sickness,  or  the  approach  of  death.     But  if 
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you  have  no  disposition  to  make  this  daring  experiment,  thus 
saith  the  wisdom  of  God:  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof:  behold  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  and  make  known  my  words 
unto  you :  for  whoso  hearkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell  safely,  and 
shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil. 
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LECTURE    XLL 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  LECTURES  ON  REGENERATION. 

In  the  nature  and  tendency  of  your  studies,  there  is  consid- 
erable variety.  Jn  all  of  them  the  exercise  of  intellectual  pow-t 
ers  is  required.  But  the  study  of  morality  and  religion  is  de- 
signed, through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  to  affect  the  char- 
acter and  the  heart.  To  acquire  correct  sentiments  on  these 
subjects,  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  high  importance.  But 
It  is,  in  no  small  .degree,  dangerous  to  study  ethics  or  religion, 
merely  as. a  science,  and  regardless  of  any  practical  result.  If 
religion  is  true,  it  relates  to  the  obligations  and  to  the  eternal 
condition  of  human  beings.  In  the  theological  lectures,  which 
have  been  delivered  this  term,  it  has  been  my  object  clearly  to 
exhibit  a  doctrine,  which  was  taught  by  Him,  whom  the  Father 
commis3ioned  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  I  now  ask  your  at- 
tention, while  a  brief  recapitulation  is  made  of  the  propositions, 
contained  in  those  lectures,  and  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  im- 
prove them  for  practical  purposes. 

It  was  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  change  implied  in  re- 
generation, is  of  a  moral  nature.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
inquired  for  whom  this  change  was  necessary.  It  was  shown  to 
be  necessary  for  the  heathen,  and  for  all  those  in  Christian 
countries,  whose  moral  state  is  no  better  than  theirs.  It  was 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  all  who  live  in  the  habitual  violation 
of  Christian  precepts,  such  as  thieves,  dishonest,  lascivious,  and 
covetous  persons ; — for  drunkards,  revilers,  and  extortioners ; — 
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for  liars,  and  for  such  as  are  accustomed  to  profane  language. 
For  those,  moreover,  it  was  proved  necessary,  on  whose  minds 
religious  considerations  make  no  deep  impression ; — for  such  as 
are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  God  ; — and,  lastly^ 
for  all  the  intelligent  ofispring  of  Adam. 

Under  the  third  general  bead,  probable  evidence  was  exhib- 
ited from  facts  and  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  this 
moral  change  is  the  result  of  divine  operation,  and  is  never  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  increase  of  religious  information. 

An  inquiry  was  then  instituted,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
heart  subsequently  to  regeneration,  and  whether  this  change 
consists  in  the  reception  of  a  new  moral  quality,  or  only  in  the 
augmentation  of  goodness  already  existing.  The  latter  we  en- 
deavored  to  disprove,  and  to  establish  the  former. 

It  was  shown  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  renewed  heart  Co 
love  virtue,  or  holiness,  for  its  own  sake.  Hus  implies  su- 
preme aflection  for  the  Deity,  as  that  Being,  in  whom  there  is 
perfection  of  moral  rectitude.  It  implies  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands, and  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  God,  as  these 
are  the  result  of  such  rectitude. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  implies  complacency  in  the  virtuous, 
and1>enevoience  to  all  sentient  beings. 

The  Christian  temper,  like  every  other  object,  must  have  a 
beginning.  There  must  be,'  in  regard  to  every  renewed  per- 
son, a  time  before  which  it  did  not,  and  after  which  it  did  exist. 
Though  in  the  bestowment  of  renewing  grace,  (3od  acts  with 
sovereign  wisdom,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  benevo- 
lence, the  reasons,  by  which  he  is  influenced,  are  frequently 
concealed  from  human  investigation,  and  spiritual,  like  temporal 
favora,  are  not  always  distributed  in  such  manner,  as  to  igno- 
rant mortals  might  seem  most  suitable.  In  general,  however, 
there  Is  most  reason  to  hope  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
such,  as,  being  restrained  by  the  influence  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, maintain  regularity  of  Kfe,  and  attend,  with  sobriety,  on 
the  institutions  of  religion. 
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Having  made  tbe  recapitulation,  we  proceed  to  in>pro?e  the 
subject.     And, 

I.  I  request  you  all  to  reflect  on  the  remarks,  which  were 
made  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  regeneration  is  necessary. 

It  is  necessary  for  tbe  profane ; — by  which,  I  mean  tiiose  who 
are  accustomed  to  use,  with  levity,  thet  language,  which  ex- 
presses objects  of  a  sacred  nature,  such  as  the  Divine  Being 
and  his  attributes,  or  the  eternal  sanctions  of  his  holy  law.  How 
many  of  those  present,  are  embraced  in  tbe  description,  I  know 
not.     It  is  feared,  that  the  proportion  is  not  small. 

In  all  that  vast  variety  of  sins,  by  which  moftab  excite  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  I  know  not  whether  there  is  one,  which  more 
directly  than  this,  expresses  contempt  towards  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe.     It  is,  against  the  Almighty,  a  warfare  publicly de» 
dared.     In  addressing  persons  of  this  class,  I  have  at  least  one 
advantage.     Should  all  other  sinners  question  their  need  of  a 
spiritual  renovation,  in  your  case  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 
In  the  great  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice,  you  openly  de« 
clare  on  which  side  your  interest  is  embarked.    There  is  a 
kind  of  impious  ostentation,  with  which  your  hostility  to  God 
and  his  religion  is  displayed.     And  you  do  much  towards  difib- 
sing  around  you  a  spirit  of  impiety.     By  a  common  and  a  pro- 
fane use  of  the  most  solemn  expressions,  you  teach  others  to  dis- 
regard the  ideas  to  which  these  expressions  are  applied.     You 
thus  allay  the  terrors  of  guilt,  diroinish  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, and  remove  those  flood-gates,  which  oppose  the  torrent 
of  general  profligacy.     In  a  very  palpable  sense,  therefore,  you 
act  the  part  of  enemies  to  God,  and  to  the  illustrious  cause  ct 
virtue  and  righteousness :  Marvel  not,  therefore,  that  we  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  must  be  bom  again.     Bang  sot  only  alien- 
ated from  tbe  life  of  God,  but  enemies  to  him  by  wfeked  works, 
a  reconciliation,  implying  a  radical  change  of  heart  and  cbarae- 
ter,  is  the  only  condition,  on  which  you  can  enjoy  any  rational 
hopes  of  escaping  the  wrath  to  come. 

II.  It  has  been  siiown  by  tbe  dhrect  testimony  of  an  inspired 
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apostle,  that  every  iotemperate  person  is  destitute  of  piety,  and 
has  therefore  need  to  be  regenerated.  Whether  the  epithet  can 
justly  be  appKed  to  any  among  you,  I  know  not.  But  that 
there  hare  been  those  to  whom  it  did  apply ;  those,  who,  du- 
ring their  academical  life,  formed  those  habits,  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  are  at  this  moment,  lost  to  virtue  and  honor,  k>at 
to  their  friends  and  society,  and  lost  to  every  well  founded  hope, 
either  as  to  tlie  present  or  future  life,  is  a  fact  which  1  blush  to 
aclmowledge,  but  which  can  neither  be  dented  nor  concealed. 
When  it  is  considered  as  merely  possible,  that  some  individuals 
anaong  you  may  now  be  insensibly  advancing  to  the  same  de* 
pbrable  state,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  at  my  recalling  your 
attention  to  intemperance  and  dissipation,  as  a  mark  of  irreli- 
gion  ;  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  a  moral  change. 

III.  Those,  on  whom  religion  makes  no  deep  impression, 
were  said  to  need  a  spiritual  renovation.  That  this  character 
belongs  to  most  of  those,  whom  I  address,  will  probably  be  ad* 
mitted  without  hesitation.  If  there  are  many,  who  can  repel 
the  charge,  from  such  we  readily  withdraw  it. 

It  would  *afibrd  a  degree  of  joy  not  easily  expressed,  were 
we  ascertained,  that  many  among  you  possess  minds  highly  sen- 
sible to  religbus  truth-^tremblingly  alive  to  the  denunciatk>ns 
and  promises  of  the  gospel.  But  if  it  were  so,  would  not  the 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  excite  a  greater  interest  ?  Would  dis* 
courses  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  concerning 
death  and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  operate  like  those  un- 
meaning sounds,  whose  only  influence  is  to  paralyze  thought 
and  produce  sleep  ? 

IV.  It  was  shown  that  regeneration  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
propositkni  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  that  there  can  be  neither 
doubt  nor  error  concerning  it,  excepting  as  to  its  application. 

As  Heaven,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  sute  of  happiness, 
and  you  have  a  capacity  for  happiness,  you  may  feel  confident 
that  you  are  capable  of  enjoying  thb  state.  But  would  tbe 
presence  of  God,  and  the  constant  devotk>ns  of  heaven  render 
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yoQ  happy  ?  It  has  beea  observed  by  a  writer  in  whose  praise 
ODe  is  scarcely  lu  danger  of  being  extravagant,  "  That  every 
species  of  creatures  is  designed  for  a  particular  way  of  life ;  to 
which  the  nature,  the  capacities,  temper,  and  qualifications  of 
each  species,  are  as  necessary  as  their  external  circumstances." 
For  want  of  such  temper  and  qualifications,  those  drcumstan* 
ces,  and  that  condition  which  afford  to  one  person  the  highest 
enjoyment,  may,  to  another,  be  indififerent,  or  even  disgusting. 
As  to  your  susceptibility  of  celestial  happiness,  a  Correct  opin- 
ion may  be  formed  from  the  enjoyment  which  you  receive  from 
intercourse  with  such  as  are  fairest  candidates  for  it ;  from  those 
duties  which  most  resemble  the  employments  of  saints  in  light; 
If  the  character,  law,  and  providence  of  God ;— if  the  nature, 
interposition,  and  offices  of  our  Saviour ; — if  that  state  of  per- 
fect moral  purity  and  unutterable  glory,  which  the  superabound- 
iffig  grace  of  God  has  prepared  for  his  people,  are  the  most 
pleasant  subjects  of  contemplation  ;-^and  if  the  worship  of 
God  is  that  employment,  which  you  esteem  more  than  any 
other,  you  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  Christian  Paradise.  But,  permit  me  to  ask,  wHether  this  is 
a  claim,  the  establishment  of  which  will  be  generally  attempted  ? 
Is  it  not  certain ;  and,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of 
the  subject,  does  it  not  appear  so,  that  you  are  not  susceptible 
of  the  joys*  of  the  new  Jerusalem ;  or  iu  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  not  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light?"    . 

This  class  will  comprehend  not  only  all,  who  were  mention- 
ed under  the  preceding  descriptions,  such  as  the  profane,  disso- 
lute, etc.,  but  some  whose  morals  are  scarcely  reproachable. 

Many  who  are  present,  it  is  believed,  are  now  convinced, 
that  when  we  are  speaking  to  the  unregenerate,  we  are  speak- 
ing to  them  ;  and  that  to  them  are  directed  all  the  threatenings 
and  expostulations,  which  in  the  word  of  God,  are  addressed 
to  unpardoned  sinners*  Such  as  the  following  :  Say  ye  to  the 
wicked.  It  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
shall  be  given  him.     God  is  angry  with  the  wicked.     If  ye 
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turn  not  lie  will  whet  bis  sword :  He  batb  beot  bis  bow  sod 
made  it  ready.  He  bath  also  prepared  (or  bim  the  instrutneote 
of  death.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish.  Whatever 
may  be  your  intellectual  powers  or  acquiremeots,  whatever  of 
ease  and  accoromodation  there  may  be  in  your  circomsuiices, 
however  inviting  may  be  those  worldly  prospects,  wiucb  are 
opening  upon  you,  there  is  this  appalling  coQsideFatJOQ»  that 
without  piety  of  heart,  Crod  is  not  your  portion.  Tbe  bouodes 
of  bis  providence,  in  which  you  are  |>ermittefi(  to  share,  evince 
his  benevoience  towards  you,  but  not  bis  approbatioQ.  Wheth- 
er you  are  engaged  iu  your  coaunoQ  pursuits  or  at  leisure ; — 
whether  in  company  or  in  solitude ; — whether  you  retire  to  rest, 
or  rise  from  the  bed  of  slumber,  you  are  in  tbe  hands  of  a  Be* 
ing,  to  whom  you  are  not  reconciled,  and  from  whose  bouniy 
the  impeoitent  have  nothing  to  hope  beyond  the  present  life. 

No  task  can,  indeed,  be  more  ungrateful,  than  that  of  making 
a  representation,  so  gloomy  and  so  alarming.  But,  if  the  rep- 
resentation is  founded  io  Scripture,  the  truth  it  contains,  ought 
not  to  be  concealed.  And,  that  it  is  thus  (bunded,  has,  it  is 
presumed,  been  sufficiently  shown. 

Again,  it  was  shown  in  preceding  lectures,  that  regeneration 
is  not  effected  merely  by  the  commuoksatioo  of  additional  light 
Tbe  reason  why  the  sinner  does,  not  love  tbe  moral  character 
and  moral  kw  of  God,  is  not,  that  be  is  ignorant  of  either. 
The  more  accurately  moral  subjects  are  understood,  tbe  more 
striking  will  be  the  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice.  The  more 
clearly  the  divine  purity  is  displayed  to  the  sinner's  mind,  (he 
more  obvious  wiU  be  the  moral  difference  between  God  and 
himself;  by  consequence,  he  sees  more  of  a  character  opposite 
to  his  own. 

Neither  does  tbe  sinner  reject  the  terms  of  salvation,  for  any 
cause,  corresponding  with  what  is  usually  called  physical  irn* 
possibility.  It  is  merely  a  disinclination  to  moral  rectitude.  It 
is  tbe  want  of  that  disposition,  and  those  feelings,  which  reason 
and  Scripture  naite  to  approve.    The  difficulty  with  the  sinner 
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19  not,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  eharacter  of  God,  but  that  he 
has  DO  complaceocy  in  it. 

Facts  in  melancholy  abundance  eorroborate  this  sonument. 
Wicked  raesi  in  tlie  immediate  view  of  death,  are  not  renewed 
bj  the  prospect  before  them*  Many  in  this  condition  fully  be- 
lieve, that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  depends  on  their  immediate 
repentance;  and  that,  without  this,  the  pains  of  eternal  repro- 
bation will,  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  hours,  be  experienced.  They 
not  only  acknowledge  this ;  but  the  prospect  throws  them  into  ' 
the  greatest  terror.  This  terror,  however,  does  not  effect  any 
radical  change  of  character.  It  does  not  inspire  them  with 
love  to  that,  which  was  previously  odious  to  them,  nor  render 
ofieosive  that,  which  they  formerly  loved* 

Further,  it  was  shown,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  samt  and  the  sinner,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
former  does  not  consist  in  his  posMsaing,  ia  greater  degrees, 
that  which  is  common  to  both.  The  one  has  nothing  of  that 
quality,  which,  in  the  other,  will  receive  a  divine  reward.  The 
words  of  Christ  to  the  Jews,  *'  I  know  you  that^ye  have  not  the 
love  of  Grod  in  you,"  are  applicable  to  every  unrenewed  per- 
son. In  this  consists  his  criminality,  and  hence  will  arise  his 
punishment-.  This  want  of  love  to  God  disqualifies  him  for  the 
divine  presence,  and  for  a  participation  m  the  bliss  and  employ- 
ments of  heaven.  Hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  exclu- 
ded from  heaven,  his  misery  arises  from  his  own  depravity,  and 
from  the  impiety  and  malevolence  of  other  beings,  who  resem- 
ble himself.  This  being  true,  the  unrenewed  person  ought 
never  to  consider  his  condition  secure.  Retaining  his  present 
character,  he  refuses  to  repent,*^'he  refuses  to  love  and  serve 
his  Abker, — ^he  rejects  that  gracious  covenant,  which  has  been 
established  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  though  he  may,  atone 
tinoe,  be  more  restrained,  and  sin  with  less  boldness  of  deter- 
mination, than  at  another,  the  great  account  to  be  exhibited 
against  him,  is  perpetually  enlarging ;  because  every  sin  forms 
a  new  article,  and  he  refuses  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  may 
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be  cancelled.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  were  li|^  poured  into 
the  mind  in  streams  ever  so  pure  and  copious,  no  radical  chaoge 
of  character  would  be  hereby  ensured. 

I  am  painfully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  presentbg  this  sub- 
ject, in  such  manner,  as  to  make  any  impression  on  the  miDds 
of  the  young.    You  feel,  as  if  health  were  6rm,'  death  far  dis- 
tant, and  religion  unreasonable.     Your  natural  aversion  from 
serious  contemplation,  gives,  additional  deception  to  these  ap- 
pearances.    You  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  privileges 
of  youth  to  treat  religion  with  indifierence,  if  not  with  levity. 
In  this  you  feel  supported  by  prevailing  custom.    In  the  major- 
ity of  those  around  you,  nothing  is  perceived  to  reprove  your 
impiety,  but  something  to  give  it  additional  boldness,  and  to 
swell  it  to  a  fearless  daring.     So,  in  every  age,  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  have  affi>rded  to  each  other  encouragemeot,  and 
oommunteated  a  vicious  contagion.     One  generation  of  thought- 
less sinners  is  swept  off  to  that  state,  from  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  return  and  give  warning  to  survivors.    The  latter  follow 
their  predecessors  both  in  character  and  destiny.     In  this  con- 
nexioh,  one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  folbwing  thought 
recently  presented  in  a  popular  work.     Speaking  of  a  celebra- 
ted actor,  delivering  before  a  crowded  theatre,  the  soliloquy  of 
Hamlet  on  death,  and  on  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  those 
scenes,  which  folk>w, ''  He  was  one  man,"  says  the  author, 
"  among  two  thousand  silent  spectators,  interrogating  thought 
concerning  the  destiny  of  mortals. "   It  is  added,  "  In  a  few  years 
all  that  was  there,  will  exist  no  longer ;  but  others  will  assist  in 
their  turn,  at  the  same  uncertainties,  and  will  plunge  io  like 
manner  into  the  abyss,  without  knowing  its  depth." 

That  youth  a£brds  any  security  against  the  invasion  of  death, 
is  an  opinion  which  no  person  can  deliberately  entertain.  At 
some  times,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  such  a  thought 
would  be  peculiarly  absurd.  The  providence  of  God,  in  regard 
to  this  seminary,  has  been  so  ordered,  as  to  prevent,  one  would 
think,  the  possibility  of  an  imagination  so  groundless.  Could 
you  have  attended  the  dying  beds  of  those,  who  either  as 
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members,  or  graduates  of  this  College,  bare  closed  their  proba- 
tbnary  state,  would  it  have  appeared  to  yoo^  either  that  youth 
is  iuFulneraUe,  or  that  it  cancels  the  obligations  of  religion  ? 
You  Once  knew  them ;— you  once  conversed  familiarly  witii- 
them  ;— you  have  seen  some  of  them  gradually  wasted  by  dis* 
ease  ;  but  you  will  see  them  no  more.  In  what  light  did  they 
view  that  alienation  from  God^  which  you  seem  to  claim  as  a 
rich  immunity  ?  Is  life  more  at  your  command  than  it  was  at 
theirs  ?  And  do  you  know,  that  within  a  single  year,  your  own 
death  will  not  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  others  ? 

And  now,  to  use  the  words  of  one,  who  himself  knew  the 
value  of  religion,  and  earnestly  labored,  that  others  might  expe- 
rience both  its  influence  and  rewards :  *'  I  beseech  you  by  the 
afllection,  with  which  all,  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
sincerity,  long  to  see  you  brought  back  to  him  ;  I  beseech  ybu 
by  the  friendship  of  the  living,  and  by  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
by  the  ruin  of  those,  who  have  trifled  away  their  days,  and 
have  perished  in  their  sins ;  and  by  the  happiness  of  those  who 
have  embraced  the  Gospel  and  are  saved  by  it;  1  beseech  you 
by  the  great  expectations  of  that  important  day,  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven ;  by  the  terrors  of  a  dis- 
solving world ;  by  the  sound  of  the  arch-angel's  trumpet ;  and 
by  that  infinitely  more  awful  sentence  :  Come,  ye  blessed,  and 
depart,  ye  cursed,  with  which  the  grand  solemnity  shall  close ; 

*'  I  beseech  you  finally  by  your  own  precious  and  immortal 
souls ;  by  the  sure  prospect  of  a  dying  bed,  or  of  a  sudden 
surprise  into  the  invisible  state  ;  and  as  you  would  feel  one  ray 
of  comfort  in  your  departing  spirit,  when  your  flesh  and  your 
heart  are  failing ;  I  beseech  you  by  your  own  personal  appear- 
ance before  the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  by  all  the  transports  of 
the  blessed,  and  by  all  the  agonies  of  the  damned,  the  one  or 
other  of  whicii  must  be  your  everlasting  portion  ;  I  aflfection- 
ately  beseech  and  entreat  yon,  in  the  strength  of  all  these  uni- 
ted considerations,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  conscience,  as 
you  will  answer  it  to  the  Eternal  Judge,  that  you  dismiss  not 
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these  thoughts,  these  meditations,  and  these  cares,  till  you  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a  happy  issue ;  till  jrou  have  made  a  res- 
olute choice  of  Christ,  and  his  appointed  way  of  salvation,  and 
till  you  have  solemnly  devoted  yourselves  to  God  in  the  bonds 
of  an  everlasting  covenant."     (Doddridge.) 


END    OF   VOL.  I. 
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